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PREFACE, 


This  Dictionary  is  meant  as  a  Compendium  of  Com- 
mercial Information  for  all  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  Business  Life,  as  well  as  a  useful  Remem- 
brancer to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

Portable  in  its  form ;  brief,  but  it  is  hoped  lucid, 
in  its  arrangement ;  and  printed  with  bold  Subject 
Words  which  readily  catch  the  eye  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  paragraph, — the  aim  has  been  to 
give  in  a  condensed  style  such  information  as  is 
most  desired  by  Practical  Men. 

The  Author's  daily  avocations  bring  under  his 
notice  numerous  interesting  documents  to  be  found 
in  what  may  be  called  Official  Literature.  Of  these 
the  Consular  Reports  despatched  of  late  years  to  our 
Home  Government  jfrom  various  parts  of  the  world 
are  a  single  instance  better  known  than  many  others 
equally  valuable.  He  has  endeavoured  to  utilise 
much  original  matter  gleaned  from  such  sources,  and 
thereby  make  this  Dictionary,  as  far  as  possible, 
represent  the  most  recent  and  authentic  knowledge 
to  be  obtained  concerning  the  articles  described. 


Yl  PREFACE. 

The  Synonyms  in  various  languages  wiU  be 
found  of  every-day  use  in  Commercial  correspond- 
ence and  conversation ;  and  the  botanical  references 
will  also  be  found  serviceable.  In  these  departments 
the  Author,  or  Editor — for  in  pome  respects  he  is 
both — has  to  acknowledge  the  kind  aid  of  various 
friends. 

He  is  encouraged  to  believe  that,  whilst  the 
Dictionary  will  be  found  *  handy'  at  the  desk  of  the 
Clerk  and  in  the  counting-house  of  the  Merchant, 
it  may  prove  of  distinct  service  as  a  School  aid  in 
Higher  Forms  where  a  Commercial  education  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  given.  To  young  people  destined  for 
business  this  Manual  supplies  a  variety  of  Technical 
information  such  as  no  other  book  in  the  language! 
offers  so  compactly.  The  information  is  of  a  kind 
which  youths  at  present,  on  their  entrance  upon 
commercial  life,  are  too  often  left  to  pick  up,  if  they 
can,  in  rather  a  haphazard  manner. 

Conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  errors  and 
imperfections  in,  a  task  of  this  nature,  the  Author 
will  feel  grateful  to  correspondents  who  may  favour 
him  with  any  remarks  (to  the  care  of  the  Publishers) 
which  would  prove  helpful  in  future  editions. 

Board  of  Trade,  1878. 
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Arab.     . 

.     .     Arabic. 

Chin.     . 

.     .     Chinese. 

Cing.     . 

.     .     Cingalese. 

D.    .     . 

.     .     Dutch. 

Dan.      . 

.     .     Danish. 

F.     .     . 

.     .     French. 

i?'l.    .     .     . 

.     .     Flemish. 

G.     .     . 

German. 

Hind.    .     . 

.     .     Hindostanee 

t.     .     . 

•     .     Italian. 

Jav. .     .     . 

.     Javanese. 

L.     .     . 

Latin. 

Mai.      .     . 

,     .     Malayan. 

Per. .     .     . 

.     Persian* 

Pol. .     .     . 

.     Polish. 

Port.      .     . 

Portuguese. 

Prus.     .     . 

.     Prussian. 

Buss.     .     . 

Russian. 

San.      .     . 

.     Sanskrit. 

Sp.   .     .     . 

.     Spanish. 

Sw.  . 

Swedish. 

Tar.      .     . 

.     Tartar. 

Turk.    .     . 

.     Turkish. 
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A. 

Abaca  (L.  mtisa  troglodylarum).    The  Indian  name  of 
'  the  hemp  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Abele-tree  (L.  populua  alba\,  or  White  Poplar,  This  is 
onQ  of  oar  most  valuable  trees,  a  favourite  equally  with 
the  builder,  the  carver,  and  the  turner,  on  account  of 
its  wood  being  very  durable  when  dry,  light,  white  in 
colour,  tough,  easily  worked,  and  when  well  seasoned 
ilot  liable  to  be  split  by  nails  driven  into  it.  Most  of 
the  French  boxes  and.  packing-cases  are  made  from 
this  wood,  and  also  the  rollers  and  boards  upon  which 
silks  and  other  similar  goods  are  wrapped  in  ware- 
houses and  shops.  The  Dutch  make  many  of  their 
toys  of  the  abele. 

Abies.  See  Spbuce  Fib  and  Deal. 

AbsinthG  (Wormwood).  Produced  from  the  Artemisia 
absinthium.  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  England  and 
Southern  Europe,  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  is  used 
in  medicine ;  but  is  principally  employed  for  distillation 
of  a  liqueur  largely  used  on  the  Continent,  and  of 
which  the  most  important  manufactories  are  at  Couvet 
in  Switzerland  and  at  Pontarlier  in  France.  The  use 
of  absinthe  is  reputed  to  be  on  the  increase  in  France, 
and  some  share  of  the  disasters  to  the  French  arms 
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is  attributed  to  the  indulgence  in  this  liqueur  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  French  army. 

Acacia.  See  Arabic  Gum,  Senegal  ;  also  Catechu. 

Achia^  or  Achiar. .  Pickled  bamboo.  The  young  and 
tender  stalks  of  the  bamboo  are  cut  into  short  lengths ; 
these  are  split  into  slices,  and  then  pickled  in  vinegar 
with  pepper  and  other  spices ;  afterwards,  being  packed 
in  earthen  jars,  they  are  sent  to  Europe.  It  is  of  a 
pale- yellow  colour,  and  resembles  in  appearance  pickled 
yellow  cucumbers  cut  in  long  slices.  The  principal 
consumption  iB  in  Holland. 

Acker- wood.  A  fancy  wood  from  Brazil  of  a  oinnamcm 
colour. 

Acorns  (G.  eckem,  F.  glands,  It.  ghiande,  Sp.  beUo- 
taSy  Buss,  schedudii,  L.  glandes).  These  are  the  fruit 
of  the  oak,  and  when  growing  are  partly  enyeloped  in 
a  cup.  They  are  said  to  have  formed  the  food  of 
man  in  early  ages,  and  are  still  used  in  some  countries, 
in  periods  of  scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  The 
cups  of  one  species  are  valuable  as  a  substitute  for 
galls  in  dyeing,  and  are  imported  under  the  name  of 
Valonia  (which  see), 

Adjoue  is  a  solid  cake  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  date, 
when  gathered  quite  ripe  and  pressed  into  baskets. 
It  is  afterwards  cut  up  and  sold  by  the  pound  in  the 
countries  where  the  date  is  abundant,  such  as  Bar- 
bary,  Arabia,  Persia,  &c. 

Adracant.  The  gum  tragacanth  (which  see). 

Agar-agar.  A  mucilage  procured  from  a  sea- weed,  and 
used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  a  varnish  for 
pictures,  boxes,  papers,  silks,  &c. 

Agaric.  See  Amadou. 

Agate,  commonly  called  Scotch  pebble.  A  hard,  beau- 
tiful stone,  used  in  jewelry,  and  for  the  making  of 
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chemists'  mortars,  smtff-boxes,  mtdlers  for  artists, 
bandies  for  knives,  beads,  and  otber  pm*poses  for 
wbich  extreme  baldness  or  beanty  render  it  adapted. 
Tbe  most  beantifal  agates  fonnd  in  Gre&t  Britain  are 
met  witb  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  principally 
on  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm ;  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  cairngorms.  The  German  agates 
are  the  largest.  Some  very  fine  ones  hate  been 
brought  from  Siberia  and  Ceylon.  They  are  found  in 
abundance  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  are  still  to 
be  met  with  in  Italy.  But  the  principal  mines  are 
sitnated  in  the  province  of  Gnjerat,  where  they  are 
cut  into  beads,  crosses,  &c.  They  are  exported  in 
considerable  quantities  to  other  parts  of  India  and  to 
this  conntry. 
Agave.  The  Agave  Americanvs,  or  American  aloe,  is 
a  pUttit  used  universally  throughout  Mexico  for  the 
manufacture  from  its  juice  of  an  intoxicating  liquor 
called  pulqfie ;  and  from  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  its 
leaves  of  a  material  which  is  a  valuable  substitute 
for  hemp  in  the  making  of  cordage.  These  fibres  are 
stronger  than  those  of  hemp,  and  if  wholly  submersed 
in  water  are  very  durable  ;  but  if  exposed  to  alternate 
drought  and  moisture,  sun  and  wind,  they  rot  sooner 
than  hemp.  The  process  by  which  the  fibres  are 
obtained  is  very  simple :  the  leaves  are  cut  off  from 
the  plant,  the  juice  which  exudes  both  from  the  stem 
and  the  leaves  is  caught,  fermented,  and  thereby 
formed  inta  pulque.  The  leaves  are  beaten  with 
sticks  till  well  broken,  then  soaked  in  water  for  some 
days,  and  afterwards  beaten  again,  until  the  outer 
stin  and  the  green  flesh  is  removed,  when  nothing 
but  straight  fibres,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  which 
extended  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  leaf,  Will 
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be  left.  This  is  the  substance  employed  for  ropes, 
fishing-nets,  hammocks,  sail-cloth,  paper,  and  thread 
thronghont  Mexico,  except  where  commerce  with 
Europeans  has  inixodnced  the  latter  ariide.  The 
agaye  grows  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  is  also  occasionally  used  for  cordage 
and  matting. 

Alabaster  (G.  alabaster,  It.  alahastro,  F.  albdtre, 
Buss,  alabastr).  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  stone 
known  in  commerce  as  alabaster :  one  a  soft  kind  of 
marble,  the  other  a  variety  of  gypsum.  The  latter  is 
of  yarious  colours,  and  is  used  for  inferior  articles  of 
statuary,  particularly  for  common  chimney-pieces, 
watch-stands,  bell-puUs,  and  paper-weights.  The 
other  is,  in  its  finest  quality,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  is  manufactured,  especially  by  the  Italians,  into 
numberless  varieties  of  vases  and  small  articles  of 
ornamental  statuary,  besides  tables  and  chimney- 
pieces.  Spain  and  Italy  yield  the  best  alabaster.  That 
produced  at  Montania  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for  its 
beautiful  whiteness.  Inferior  sorts  are  found  in  France 
and  Germany. 

Albata.  British  plate  or  German  silver ;  a  compound 
of  tin,  copper,,  and  nickel,  now  extensively  used  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  articles 
which  were  formerly  plated,  or  made  entirely  of  silver. 
Albata  goods  differ  very  much  in  colour  and  quality ; 
the  best  of  them  possess  considerable  durability. 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of 
this  manufacture. 

Alcohol.  The  name  given  to  pure  spirit,  obtainable 
by  distillation  and  subsequent  rectification,  and  from 
all  liquors  that  have  undergone  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  from  none  but  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it. 
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It  is  the  same  whether  obtained  from  brandy,  wine, 
whisky,  or  any  other  fluid  which  has  been  fermented. 
It  is  tiie  only  dissolvent  of  many  resinous  substances, 
and  is  extensiyely  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Alder.  The  Betula  alnus  of  botanists,  a  forest-tree, 
abundant  in  England  and  most  parts,  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Though  beautiful  in  a  landscape,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  a  profitable  timber-tree,  and  yet 
it  grows  very  rapidly.  Its  wood  is  soft  and  of  a  uni- 
form texture,  not  very  strong,  but  which  splits  well. 
It  is  frequently  made  into  chairs  and  tables;  and  those 
from  the  old  and  knotty  trees  are  yery  beautiful,  having 
a  grain  and  specks  like  maple-wood,  with  a  fine  red 
colour.  Its  principal  value,  however,  is  for  the  staves 
of  herring-barrels,  which  are  almost  all  of  alder- wood; 
as  are  also  the  soles  of  wooden  shoes  and  pattens, 
wooden  vessels,  organ-barrels,  carvings,  and  turnery 
goods.  Its  charcoal  is  very  superior  to  that  of  most 
woodis,  and  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. Its  bark  also  is  valuable  to  the  tanner  and 
to  the  dyer  of  black  colours ;  also  for  fawns,  reds,  and 
yellows. 

Ale  and  Beer.  Well-known  and  extensively  used  fer- 
mented liquors,  the  principle  of  which  is  extracted 
from  several  sorts  of  grain,  but  most  commonly  from 
barley,  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  termed 
malting.  The  best  continental  beer  is  to  be  met 
with  at  Vienna,  and  is  generally  drawn  through  iced 
taps.  The  Bavarian  is  likewise  highly  esteemed,  and 
can  be  taken  in  large  quantities  without  any  intoxi- 
cating effects. 

Alegar.  Sour  ale  is  so  called  when  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dyer. 

Alkalis.  A  class  of  bodies  of  small  extent,  but  in  the 
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arts  of  immense  yalue,  being  one  of  the  chief  ingre- 
dients in  the  glass  and  soap  manufacture,  besides 
numerous  other  processes  of  trade.  The  aUialis  are 
of  two  kinds,  liquid  and  solid.  The  only  liquid  alkali 
is  spirits  of  hartshorn,  chemically  called  ammonia. 
The  solid  alkalis  are  potass  and  soda  or  kali.  (See 
these  terms.) 

Alkanet-root.  A  colouring  material ;  the  root  of  a 
kind  of  bugloss  (Anchusa  tinctoria)  a  native  of  the 
Levant  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  France, 
particularly  about  •Montpellier,  produces  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance  ;  tha4}  grown  in  this  country  is 
greatly  inferior.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  sown  in 
beds  in  either  spring  or  autumn.  When  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced the  plants  are  transplanted,  at  intervals  of  two 
feet  from  each  other.  The  colouring  matter  is  confined 
to  the  bark  of  the  roots,  and  therefore  the  small  roots, 
having  more  bark  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  the 
large  ones,  afford  the  most  colour,  and  are  considered 
the  best.  Alkanet-root  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  im- 
parts a  fine  red  to  spirit,  oils,  wax,  and.  all  unctuous 
substances;  hence  it  is  used  in  colouring  oils,  un- 
guents, and  lip-salves.  Wax  tinged  with  it  imp^s 
a  flesh-coloured  stain  when  applied  to  th^  surface  of 
warm  marble. 

Alloy.  A  mixture 'of  two  or  more  hard  metals.  Baser 
metal  added  to  gold  or  silver  in  the  making  of  coin  is 
also  called  its  alloy.  Thus  our  gold  coin  contains 
twenty-two  parts  of  fine  gold  melted  with  two  of  cop- 
per, or,  as  it  is  called,  of  alloy.  ^ 

Allspice.  See  Pimento. 

Almonds  (D.  amandelen,  F.  amandes,  Q,  mandeln^ 
It.  mandoley  Port,  amendoes,  Sp.  almendrasi).  The 
fruit  of  the  almond- tree  (Amygdalis  comnkunia)  or  its 
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kernel.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  Syria^ 
extending  into  Persia,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
latter  is  the  wild  tree ;  the  former  the  engrafted  or 
cultivated.  The  fruit  ripens  in  August  and  September, 
and  is  shipped  in  October.  The  bitter  almonds  are 
imported  here  from  Barbary,  chiefly  Mogador,  and 
are  packed  in  boxes ;  all  the  following  are  imported 
in  mats,  casks,  and  boxes.  The  Valencia  almond  is 
sweet,  large,  flat,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  com- 
pressed in  the  middle.  The  Italian  almonds  are  not 
so  sweet,  and  are  smaller  and  fuller.  The  Jordan 
almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the  best  sweet 
almonds  brought  to  England  ;  they  are  longer,  flatter, 
less  pointed  at  one  end  and  less  rounded  at  the  other, 
and  with  a  paler  skin  than  the  other  kinds. 

Almonds^  Dika.  The  fruit  of  the  Mangifera  gahonen- 
sisy  which  grows  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  They 
yield  on  pressure  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  a  greape 
resembling  the  butter  of  cocoa,  which  is  stated  to  be 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Aloe-fibre.  SeeA^xYE. 

Aloe-wood.  The  wood  of  the  Aquilaria  agalocha,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  some  parts  of  Assan\,  Cochin, 
and  China.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark  colour  and  aroma- 
tic in  odour  ;  hence  it  has  been  used  as  an  ingredient' 
in  the  religious  incense  in  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  and 
Catholic  countries.  The  formation  of  this  resinous 
matter,  on  which  the  odoriferous  properties  of  the 
wood  depend,  seems  to  arise  from  the  diseased  action 
of  the  vessels,  and  is  by  no  means  universal)  the 
wood  in  general  being  white  and  inodorous.  It  is 
perhaps  identical  with  the  '  aloes*  of  Scripture. 
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Aloes  (D.,  G.,  L.  aloe,  F.  aloes,  Sp.  aloe,  Buss,  sabir, 
Arab,  mucihar),  A  bitter  resin-like  medicinal  sub- 
stance,' produced  by  drying  the  juice  of  different  species 
of  the  aloe  tribe  of  plants.  There  are  four  sorts  known 
in  commerce,  yiz.  Socotrine,  hepatic,  Barbadoes 
aloes,  and  Cape  aloes.  The  first  is  so  called  from  the 
island  of  Socotra,  whence  it  is  brought.  It  is  of  a 
fine  brown  colour,  and  when  powdered  of  a  golden 
yellow ;  is  glossy,  partly  pellucid,  and  with  a  peculiar 
and  not  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  scarce  in  England ; 
what  little  comes  is  frofri  Smyrna  and  Alexandria, 
packed  in  chests  and  casks.  The  hepatic  aloes  is 
so  called  from  its  liver  colour ;  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  produce  of  Aloe  perfoliata,  and  grows  in  A]:abia, 
whence  it  is  exported  to  Bombay,  and  thence  to 
Europe.  Barbadoes  aloes  is  the  produce  of  the  Aloe 
vulgaris.  Incisions  are  made  in  the  leaves ;  the 
juice  hardens  in  the  sun,  and  is  collected  in  cala- 
bashes or  large  gourds.  Afterwards  the  leaves  are 
boiled  in  their  own  juice,  and  the  result  when  strained 
is  horse  aloes,  an  inferior  kind.  Cape  aloes  is  the 
produce  of  the  Aloe  spicata,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Melinda  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
last  is  generally  sold  as  the  real  Socotra,  a  rarer  and 
more  valuable  kind,  although  produced  from  the  same 
plant. 

Alpaca.  Llama  and  Vicuna  wools.  These  wools  are 
derived  from  various  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  llama, 
inhabiting  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  below  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow.  They  are  found  principally  in  Peru 
and  Chili,  and  exist  also,  but  rarely,  in  Columbia  and 
Paraguay.  Like  the  camel  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
the  llama  has  proved  of  equal  service  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  assisting  them  to  citry  loads  upon 
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the  steep  and  ragged  sides  of  the  Andes,  where  their 
own  strength  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
animal  possesses  a  hardness  of  constitution,  as  well 
as  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  admirably  well  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  its  birthplace.  Against  the  injurious  effects 
•  of  both  cold  and  wet  the  alpaca  is  singularly  well  pro- 
tected.   In  the  winter  its  heavy  fleece  keeps  it  warm  ; 
while  during  the  rainy  season  the  same  coTcring  is  so 
glossy,  and  mats  together  so  closely,  that  the  water 
leaves    it  almost  without  penetrating.      As  another 
example  of  adaptability,  the  upper  lip  is    covered 
with  a  thick  coat,  a  defence  necessary  in  a  country 
abounding  with  thorns  and  briers.     The  alpaca  eats 
nothing  but  the  poorest  vegetable  substances,  which  it 
culls  with  the  greatest  care ;  in  cleanliness  it  surpasses 
every  other  quadruped.  The  meat  is  good  and  savoury, 
with  a  middle  flavour  between  venison  and  mutton. 
Various  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce these  animals  into  Europe.     It  was  considered 
possible    to   introduce  them  into  Australia,   where 
the  experiment  seemed  likely  to  succeed  at  the  out- 
set; but  the  result  has  provied  unfavourable.     The 
manufacture  of  the  wool  is  carried  on  at  Saltaire,  near 
Bradford,  by  Mr.  Salt,  where  about  SOOO  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  various  processes  by  which  alpaca  and 
mohair  are  made  into  cloth. 
Alpha.  See  Spabto. 

Alum  (D.  aluin,  F.  alum,  G.  alaun,  It.  allume,  Sp. 
alumbra,  Buss,  kwassii,  "Poii.  ped/rahume,  Arab,  shebb, 
L.  alumen).  A  salt,  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  an 
earth  called  alumina,  and  a  small  quantity  of  potass ; 
hence,  chemically  speaking,  it  is  a  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potass.  It  is  colourless,  brittle,  of  an  astringent 
taste,  without  odour.     It  is  used  extensively  by  dyers 
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and  calico-printers  as  a  mordant  for  their  colours ;  also 
in  the  ma^g  of  cakes,  in  clarifying  liquors^  whitening 
bread  and  candles.  It  is  largely  produced  in,  and  ex- 
ported from,  China  to  India  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries. It  is  found  in  argillaceious  schist,  or  aJMm  sha,le, 
in  the  provinces  of  Nganwhi,  Hunan,  and  Ghekiang, 
and  finds  its  way  chiefly  to  Ningpo  and  Shanghai ;  the 
maikets  of  Swatow  and  Ainoy  also  furnish  large  quan- 
tities, draW  from  neighbouring  districts.  This  alum, 
of  which  the  supply  seems  inexhaustible,  is  equal  to  the 
best  Boman.  The  latter  comes  from  La  Tolfa,  near 
Home ;  hence  called  Roman  alum.  Another  fine  de^ 
scription  of  alum  is  imported  from  Smyrna ;  but  it  was 
anciently  made  at  Boccha,  or  Edessa,  in  Syria,  and 
hence  its  name  of  Roch  alum.  In  this  country  it  was 
prepared  in  large  quantities  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire, 
where  a  kind  of  slate,  strongly  imbued  with  alum,  ex- 
tends for  many  miles.  But  the  most  extensive  alum- 
works  are  at  Gampsie  and  Hurlett,  neat  Glasgow,  where 
it  is  naturally  contained  in  a  slaty  clay.  The  greatest 
detriment  and  most  common  impurity  of  alum  is  an 
admixture  of  iron  :  to  detect  this,  add  a  few  drops,  of 
water  in  which  bruised  nutgalls  have  been  boiled ;  if 
ii*on  be  present,  a  solutiim  of  alum  wiU  assume  a  more 
or  less  purple  tint. 

Aluminium.  This  is  a  recently  discovered  metal,  which 
resembles  silver,  though  easily  distinguished  from  it 
by  its  greater  whiteness ;  it  is  ^ilso  much  lighter,  is 
extremely  malleable  and  ductile,  and  does  not  tarnish 
with  anything  like  the  same  rapidity  that  silver 
does. 

Amadou^  Agaric.  German  tinder,  prepared  from 
a  fungous  plant  called  Polyporus  igniariuSf  which 
grows  on  the  trunks  of  old  and  decaying  trees — 
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the  oak,  birch,  &c. — in  the  automn  of  the  year. 
The  outer  portion  is  cut  off;  and  the  inner  spongy 
yellow-brown  mass  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  then  beaten 
with  a  mallet  to  soften  it  till  it  can  easily  be  pulled 
apart  by  the  fingers.  It  is  then  boiled  in  a  strong 
solution  of  nitre,  or  else  gunpowder,  according  to 
whether  it  is  required  to  be  the  brown  or  the  black 
amadou.  When  boiled  it  is  beaten  a  second  time,  and 
is  then  fit  for  sale. 

Amalgam.  That  used  in  dentistry  consists  of  gold  of 
purest  kind  and  tin,  each  one  part ;  silver,  two  parts. 
Melt,  and  when  required  for  use  reduce  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  make  an  amalgam  with  mercury. 

Amau.  Blue  cotton  made  in  the  Levant. 

Amboi*  (G.  bernstein,  D.  barnsteen,  Buss,  jantar,  Sp. 
wmba/Ty  F.  ambre  jaune^  It.  ambra  giaUa^  L.  sueci- 
num,  eUctrum).  A  light,  brittle,  transparent,  hard  sub- 
stimce,  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  often  enolosing 
insects,  &c.  It  is  highly  electric.  Amber  is  undoubt- 
edly of  vegetable  origin,  and,  as  is  dear  from  the  in- 
sects, &c.,  often  preserved  in  it,  was  originally  exuded 
in  a  fluid  state  from  some  extinct  species  of  pine.  On 
the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  Konigsberg 
and  Memel,  amber  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other 
known  locality,  and  the  Prussian  Government  are  stated 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  its  collection.  The  chief  amber- 
beds  on  the  north  of  Prussia  are  near  New.Eeohren, 
Brusterort,  tod  Lapohnen.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  found  principaUy  at  Amboy,  New  Jersey ;  at  Gay- 
head  and  at  Caple  Sable  in  Maryland.  It  is  also  found 
on  the  shores  of  several  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  and  at  one 
period  constituted  a  considerable  article  of  export  from 
Ad^n.    It  i9  largely  in  demand  for  court  beads  in  China, . 
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vhere  the  transparent  lively  yellowish-brown  variety  is 
most  prized,  foul  and  opaque  pieces  being  almost  value- 
less. It  is  often  imitated  by  gum-copal,  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  except  by  burning.  Copal, 
when  burnt,  produces  a  white  flame ;  amber,  a  deep- 
yellow  flame,  and  gives  out  a  different  odour,  which  is 
even  a  better  criterion  than  the  colour  of  the  flame.- 
Amber  is  used  for  common  jewelry,  necklacesj  tops 
of  sticks,  mouthpieces  of  pipes,  and  particularly  for 
varnishes. 

Amberada.  A  fictitious  amber,  manufactured  into  orna- 
ments, chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  negroes  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea. 

Ambergris  (F.  amber giis,  Sp.  and  Port,  ambargris, 
G.  ambra,  It.  ambracane),  A  solid,  opaque,  generally 
ash-coloured,  fatty,  inflammable  substance,  variegated 
like  marble,  remarkably  light,  rugged,  and  uneven  on 
its  surface,  and  has  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated ;  it 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  melts  freely  over  the 
fire  with  a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is  hardly  soluble 
in  spirits-of-wine.  It  is  picked  up  on  the  sea-coast,  or 
floating  on  the  sea  near  the  coasts  of  India,  Africa,  and 
Brazil,  usually  in  small  pieces,  but  sometimes  in  masses 
of  501b.  or  1001b.  weight.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  its  origin  is  a  concrete  formed  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines  of  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  sperma- 
ceti whale.  Persons  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  look 
for  ambergris  in  the  intestines  ofthe  spermaceti  whale, 
and  are  most  successful  in  finding  it  in  those  that 
appear  torpid,  sick,  and  lean ;  whence  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  the  product  of  a  disease.  Its  high  price  leads 
to  frequent  and  extensive  adulterations  of  ambergris 
with  white  wax,  resin,  gums,  &c. 

Amboyna-WOOd^  or  Lingoa-wood.     A  fancy  wood, 
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yery  mncli  like  what  bird's-eye  maple  would  be  if  of  a 
mahogany  colour,  being  in  small  knotted  specks  and 
veins.  It  has  been  much  used  of  late  years,  cut  into 
veneers,  for  the  tops  of  pianofortes.  It  is  brought  from 
Amboyna  and  Coram. 

Amethyst  (G.  amethyst,  F.  amethyste.  It.  amatista, 
Sp«  ametistOy  L.  amethystua).  A  species  of  quartz, 
of  a  i»nk  or  light-puipUsh  colour,  used  for  jewelry. 
•  There  are  two  varieties,  the  occidental  and  tbe  oriental. 
Of  the  former  immense  quantities  are  found  in  Brazil, 
both  in  the  earth  as  rounded  masses,  and  in  fissures  of 
rocks  in  aggregated  masses  of  the  most  beautiful  crys- 
talline form.  The  oriental  amethyst  is  a  ruby  or  sap- 
phire possessing  an  amethyst  colour,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  superior  brilliancy  and  play,  as 
well  as  by  its  hardness,  &c.  It  is  a  gem  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  even  jewellers  frequently  confound  it 
with  the  ordinary  amethyst.  Most  amethysts  are  cut 
in  Germany,  owing  to  the  price  of  labour  being  cheaper 
in  that  country  than  in  England. 

Amianthus,  or  Asbestos.  A  fibrous  kind  of  stone, 
which  is  capable  of  being  woven  into  cloth  when  mixed 
with  fibres  of  cotton  or  flax  ;  being  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  fire,  the  vegetable  matter  bums  away"  and 
leaves  the  amianthus  only,  which  is  not  affected 
by  the  fire.  This  peculiar  property  occasioned  the 
asbestos  cloth  to  be  used  among  the  rich  Bomans  as  a 
cloth  wherewith  to  enclose  their  dead  previous  to  burn- 
ing, that  the  cloth  might  retain  the  ashes  of  the  corpse. 
Asbestos  is  found  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Salzburg,  the 
Tyrol,  Dauphine,  Hungary,  Silesia,  Corsica,  at  Stalen 
Island  in  New  York  Harbour,  St.  Eevem  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  at  Metchursk  in  Siberia.    Asbestos 
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is  now  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  beaming 

Ammi-seed.  An  aromatic  seed  of  a  pongent  taste  re- 
sembling in  some  measore  that  of  camphor. 

Ammoniac  sal.  Muriate  of  ammonia — mach  used  in 
the  arts  of  soldering  and  tinning  iron  goods,  in  dyeing, 
and  varions  chemical  manufactures — was  once  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  Egypt,  &c.  Sufficient  is  now 
made  for  our  consumption  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
produced  in  the  gas  manufacture.    . 

Ammoniacum  gum.  A  gummy  or  resinous  juice  con- 
creted from  a  plant  growing  in  many  parts  of  Persia, 
Armenia,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  &c.,  resembling  our 
fennel,  called  the  Dorema  ammoniacum.  It  is  of  a 
bitter  nauseous  flavour  and  faint  odour,  brittle  in 
texture,  white  or  yellowish  in  colour,  that  which  is  the 
whitest  and  clearest  being  of  the  first  quality.  The  best 
comes  from  Persia,  by  way  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
packed  in  cases  or  chests.  It  is  used  principally  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  quantity  imported  is  small. 
It  is  in  agglutinated  masses  of  tears,  or  in  separate 
drops. 

Ammxmition.  A  general  term  for  the  various  ex- 
pl6sive  materials  used  in  war. 

Anabasses.  A  coarse  kind  of  blanketing,  made  in 
France  for  the  Guinea  trade. 

Anacoste,  or  Anascote.  A  sort  of  woollen  diaper  stuff, 
manufactured  for  the  Spanish  market  at  Leyden  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Netherlands. 

Anchor.  A  heavy  iron  instrument,  with  a  double  hook 
at  one  end  and  a  ring  at  the  other,  by  which  it  is  fastened 
to  a  cable,  and  dropped  from  a  ship  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where,  taking  its  hold,  it  keeps  her  in  a  proper 
situation  from  being  driven  away  by  the  winds  or  Waves. 
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The  eommon  anciun*  ^oniists  of  a  main  piece  or  shank, 
crossed  at  the  lower  end  by  the  arms  and  at  the  upper 
end  by  the  eto^k.     The  stock  and  the  arms- are  placed 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  a  ring  is  shut  or 
riveted  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stock.     This  instru- 
ment is  of  great  antiqmty.     The  old  Admiralty  anchor 
differs  but  little  from  the  anchor  described  by  Pliny. 
Swivel  anchors  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Anchovy    (F.    anehoisy    It.  acdnghe,   D.  and  Sw. 
ansjovis,  G.  anchqjin,  Port,  and  Sp.  anchovas,  L. 
elupea  encrasicolus).    This  delicious  little  fish  (En- 
graulis  enerasicolus)   is  common  on  the   coasts  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  and  is  occasionally  found 
on  the  coast  of  Hampshire  and  other  parts  of  our 
shores.     From  four  to  five  inches  in  length  is  the 
ordinary  size,  but  it  is  sometimes  much  larger,  though 
these  larger  fish  are  jiot  so  much  esteemed.     The 
anchovy  is  immediately  known  from  the   sprat,  and 
other  fish  which  are  like  it,  by  its  sharp-pointed  head, 
with  the  upper  jaw  considerably  the  longer,  whereas 
in  the  sprat  the  reverse  is  th6  case.     There  is  a 
great  difference  also  in  the  tail ;  that  of  the  anchovy 
is  more  deeply  forked  and  more  slender,  its  body  is 
thinner,  its  mouth  much  larger.     Also  the  fins  on  the 
back  and  the  belly,  called  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins, 
are  exactly  even  to  one  another  in  the  sprat;  but  in  the 
anchovy  the  ventral  fin  is  much  nearer  the  head  than 
the  dorsal  one ;  and  this  is  the  surest,  and  indeed  the 
only  mark  to  be  relied  on  in  the  preserved  fish,  as  in 
pickling  the  fish  are  gutted  and  the  heads  cut  off. 
The  reason  of  this  is  because  it  is  very  bitter,  the 
head  being  scarcely  less  so  in  flavour  than  the  liver. 
The  fishing  for  the  anchovy  is  carried  forward  in  the 
night,  and  lights  are  used  with  the  nets.     The  months 
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dnriDg  which  the  fishing  is  carried  on  are  May,  Jnne, 
and  July.  The  best  fish  are  caught  in  May,  the  most 
abundant  in  June,  and  inferior,  mixed  with  shotten 
ones,  or  those  which  have  spawned,  in  July.     It  is 
said  that  the  anchovies  of  commerce  are  often  adulte- 
rated with  an  admixtm^e  of  sardines  (Clwpea  sardina), 
a  fish  very  much  resembling  the  pilchard,  only  smaller 
in  size,  but  it  has  neither  the  colour  nor  the  flavour  of 
the  anchovy.   The  Mediterranean,  particularly  its  north 
shore,  is  its  grand  home,  and  the  number  caught  there 
every  year  is  immense.     The  only  preparation  they 
reeeive  is  drawing,  decapitation,  and  salting  down  in 
small  casks.      Those  brought  from  Gorgona,  in  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  are  esteemed  the  best. 
Anchusa.  See  Alkanet. 

Angelica  (L.  archangelica  offidnalie).  A  large  umbel- 
liferous plant ;  the  term  umbelliferous  implying  that 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  an  umbel  or  whirl,  like  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella.     It  has  hollow  stems,  and  is  in 
every  part  aromatic  and  stomachic,  and  therJBfore  used 
in  medicine.     Its  green  stalks  also  make  a  delicious 
confection,  being  cut  into  lengths  and  boiled  in  sugar. 
It  grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  in  moist  places  near 
London,  and  in  most  European  countries,  from  Lapland 
to  Spain.     In  Norway  the  roots  are  sometimes  used 
as  bread,  and  in  Iceland  the  stalks  are  eaten  with 
butter. 
Angostura-bark^   Cusparia-bark.    The  bark  of  the 
stem  and  branches  of  the  Gtdipea  cmparia,  a  tree  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  South  America,  especially  around 
Angostura  in  Columbia.   Its  odour  is  disagreeable,  its 
flavour  bitter  and  aromatic,  its  medicinal  properties  a 
powerful  tonic.     The  rougher  sort  is  in  flat,  the  finer 
in  quilled  pieces,  brittle,  internally  smooth,  and  of  a 
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yellowish-brown,  externally  ash-colonred.  Impure  or 
spnriouB  bark  is  very  mnch  darker  coloured,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally. 

Anil.  The  native  name  of  the  indigo  plant  in  most  of 
the  countries  where  it  grows.  Botanists  distinguish 
by  this  name  a  different  species  of  indigo  from  the 
true  one. 

Aniline,  formerly  called  Crystalline.  A  derivative^om 
coal-tar,  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  mauve  and 
magenta  dyes.  It  is  a  colourless  oil-like  liquid,  of  a 
strong  odour  and  hot  aromatic  flavour. 

AniTni,  or  Gum  Animi.  A  resin  which  exudes  from  a 
large  tree  grown  in  South  America,  called  Hymenaa 
courbariL  Some  of  these  trees  attain  a  size  so  great 
that  fifteen  Indians,  it  is  said,  with  outstretched  arms 
could  just  embrace  one  of  them.  The  resin  comes  to  us 
in  tears  or  drops,  and  larger  masses,  more  or  less  yellow 
or  brown,  according  to  its  quality.  In  commerce  two 
kinds  are  recognised,  the  washed  and  the  scraped,  of 
which  the  latter  fetches  the  best  price.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  by  the  varnish-makers. 

Anise,  or  Aniseed  (F.  anis.  It.  anice,  L.  anisum).  A 
small  seed  of  an  aromatic  plant  of  the  umbelliferous 
kind  (like  fennel),  called  by  botanists  PimpineUa 
anisum.  It  is  imported  from  Germany,  Spain,  and 
China,  and  is  used  by  the  apothecary  as  a  carminative, 
and  to  make  the  well-known  cordial  liquor  which  goes 
by  its  name ;  it  is  the  seed  alone  which  is  used.  It 
should  be  chosen  fresh,  large,  plump,  newly  dried,  of 
a  good  smell,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.   . 

Aniseed  stars.  The  produce  of  a  small  tree,  niicium 
anisatunif  growing  in  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  name  of  star  is  applied  to  them  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  grow,  tke  pods  being  in  small 

c 
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dusters  formed  togetber  at  one  end  and  diyerging  in 
six  or  seyen  rays.  The  hnsks  bave  a  more  aromatic 
flavour  than  the  seeds,  but  are  not  so  sweet.  Those 
which  are  braised  or  mouldy  should  be  rejected.  They 
are  but  little  used,  and  that  little  in  medicine. 

Anisette.  A  French  liqueui^,  made  by  distilling  anise, 
fennel,  and  coriander-seed  with  brandy,  and  sweeten- 
ing the  product. 

Annatto,  Annotto,  Amotto  (F.  rocou,  G.  orlean,  It. 
oriana).  A  material  for  a  red  dye,  extracted  from 
the  pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  a  tropical  tree 
called  Bixa  oreUana.  It  is  common  in  South  America 
and  other  parts.  The  tree  is  about  twelve  feet  in 
height,  with  leaves  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  light 
green  and  streaked  with  red  veins  on  the  other.  The 
tree  produces  pods  somewhat  like  those  of  the  chestnut ; 
these  are  at  first  of  a  beautifdl  rose  colour,  but  as  they 
ripen  change  to  a  dark  brown,  and  bursting  open  diqilay 
a  splendid  crimson  pod,  in  which  are  contained  thirty 
or  forty  seeds,  in  shape  similar  to  raisin-stones.  These 
pods  are  gathered,  divested  of  their  husks,  and  bruised. 
Their  pulpy  substance,  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
part  that  constitutes  the  dye,  is  then  put  into  a  dstem 
with  just  enough  water  to  colour  it,  here  it  stops  till 
it  begins  to  ferment ;  it  is  then  well  stirred  about  to 
separate  the  seeds,  then  passed  through  sieves,  leaving 
the  seeds  behind.  The  red  and  thick  liquor  is  boiled, 
and  the  colouring  matter  floats,  and  is  skimmed  off  or 
else  is  left  to  subside;  in  either  ease  boiled  till  it 
is  a  thick  paste.  It  is  said  that  annatto  prepared  as 
follows  is  of  four  times  the  vahie  of  that  above :  this 
is  by  simply  washing  the  seeds,  afterwards  precipitating 
the  colouring  matter  by  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  and 
then  drying  the  precijutate.     It  is  imported  in  cakes 
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wrapped  in  banana-leaTes,  therefore  called ^o^  aimatto, 
and  j^acked  in  casks;  also  in  hard  rolls.  Tl;^  first, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important  article  of  commerce, 
is  furnished  almost  wholly  by  Cayenne.  It  in^partg  a 
deep  but  not  durable  orange  colour  to  silk  and  cotton, 
and  ia  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  dyers.  Boli  aor 
natto  is  principally  brought  from  Brazil.  The  rolls 
are  small,  not  exceeding  2oz.  or  3oz.  in  weight ;  it  is 
hard,  dry,  and  compact,  brownish  on  the  outside,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour  within.  The  latter  is  the 
best  of  all  ingredients  for  the  colouring  of  cheese  and 
butter,  and  is  now  exclusively  used  for  that  pur- 
pose in  all  the  British  and  in  some  of  the  continental 
dairiea.  The  Spanish  Americans  mix  annatto  with 
their  chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautifal  tint. 

Anthracite.  A  species  of  coal,  called  also  fflaaiee  ceal 
from  ltd  shining  fracture,  atone  coal  from  its  difficult 
combustion,  and  blind  coal  from  its  burning  without, 
fame.  It  is  found  in  numerous  localities,  particularly 
in  South  Wales,  where  it  is  used  extensively  for 
smelting  of  iron,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  owing: 
to  the  intense  heat  it  throws  out.  It  will  not  bum  in 
ordinary  grates,  but  is  sometimes  used  in  German 
and  other  similar  stoves,  where  the  current  of  air  is . 
strong. 

Antimony  (F.  cmtiTnoine,  It.  antimonio,  D.  and  G.. 
speisglas).  A  metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  grayish- 
white  colour,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy,  show- 
ing a  radiated  fracture  when  broken :  it  is  conveitec^ 
by  exposure  to  heat  and  air  into  a  white  oxide,  which 
sublimes  in  vapours.  It  is  found  in  Saxony,  Germany, 
SpaiUi  France,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  Pegu.  That  which  we  make  use  of  comes  wholly 
from  Borneo,  through   Singapore,   and  .  is  loaded  as 
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ballast.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  medicine  and  in  the 
making  of  printers'  metal  type,  it  having  the  very 
peculiar  property  of  expanding  as  it  cools ;  thus  the 
metal  within  the  mould  expand^,  and  fills  the  most 
minute  interstices.     The  ore  is  verv  brittle. 

Apples.  The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  mcUus,  or  apple-tree. 
This  valued  tree  is  cultivated  in  most  temperate  regions 
of  Europe  and  America,  both  for  the  table  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  cider  {see  Cider).  Apples,  besides 
being  a  great  source  of  internal  trade,  are  imported  in 
vast  quantities  from  America  and  France.  The  former 
of  these  countries  yields  good  apples,  but  they  are  often 
spoiled  on  shipboard  by  heating  during  the  passage ; 
the  French  apples  are  more  pithy,  insipid,  and  juice- 
less. 

Aquafortis  (Dan.  skedevand,  D.  sterkwater,  F.  eau- 
forte,  G.  scheidwassei',  It.  acquaforte),  A  power- 
ful acid,  properly  called  nitric  acid,  formerly  prepared 
by  acting  upoTi  nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre)  with 
sulphuric  acid;  but  now,  owing  to  its  comparative 
cheapness  and  the  greater  yield  of  acid,  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  Chilian  saltpetre,  is  frequently  substituted. 
The  distillation  is  generally  conducted  in  a  casting 
retort  or  cylinder,  the  nitric  acid  passes  over  iii  the 
form  of  a  vapour,  and  is  collected  in  earthenware 
vessels  connected  by  tubes,  and  a  bisulphate  of  potash 
or  soda  remains  in  the  retort.  It  is  much  employed 
in  the  arts  for  etching  on  copper  plates,  for  engraving, 
also  in  the  assaying  and  refining  of  gold  and  silver.  In 
phannacy  and  surgery  it  is  extensively  used,  and  is 

-  employed  for  destroying  contagious  effluvia.  Combined 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  aqua  regia,  used  as  a 
solvent  of  gold,  platina,  &c. 

Aqua  madne.   /See  Beryl. 
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Aqua  vitSB.  Ardent  and  unflayonred  spirit  of  any  kind, 
as  brandy,  whisky,  arrack,  &c. 

Arabic  gain  (F.  gomme  arahique,  It.  gomma  arabica, 
G.  arabische  gummiy  Arab,  samagh  arabee).  This  well- 
known  gnm,  so  valuable  in  the  arts,  is  the  produce  of 
a  small  tree,  the  Acacia  Nilotica,  which  grows  abund- 
antly over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa,  from 
Egypt  to  Mogador,  also  in  Arabia  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  tree  is  much  like  our  common  laburnum;  the 
leaves  are  doubly  winged,  the  flowers  four  or  five 
together,  on  slender  stalks ;  the  front  like  that  of  a 
pea.  The  hotter  the  climate  in  which  it  grows,  the 
more  abundant  and  the  better  is  the  gum  produced, 
the  quality  of  which  is  ascertained  by  its  clearness  and 
whiteness.  The  gum  exudes  from  the  trunk,  there 
concretes,  and  is  collected,  incisions  being  at  certain 
seasons  made  in  the  bark  to  occasion  the  liquid  gum 
to  flow  more  abundantly.  Gum  arabic  is  imported 
into  this  country  from  Turkey,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Africa.  That  from  the  East  Indies  is  the*  worst  in 
quality. 

Arachis-nut^  Ground-nut.  The  ground-nut  {Araehis 
hypogaa),  sufliciently  common  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
brought  here  more  as  an  article  of  curiosity  than  usual 
consumption ;  yet  it  may  be  generally  procured  at  the 
chief  grocers'  in  the  winter  season.  It  is  of  a  light- 
brown  colour,  of  an  oblong  shape  ;  yields  an  immense 
quantity  of  a  fine  bland  oil,  valuable  for  domestic^  pur- 
poses, for  illumination,  and  for  soap.  The  araphis  is 
indigenous  to  South  America,  and  is  universally  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies,  and  lately  in  the  south 
of  France,  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  long  stalks  trailing  on  the  ground :  these 
are  furnished  with  winged  leaves,  composed  of  four 
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hairy  lobes.  The  flowers,  which  grow  ffliigly  on  the 
long  stalks,  are  yellow,  and  of  the  pea  kind.  These 
are  followed  by  oblong  pods,  each  containing  three  or 
fonr  seeds.  The  manner  in  which  the  seeds  come  to 
perfection  is  very  singular :  as  the  flowers  fall  off  the 
yomig  pods  are  forced  into  the  gronnd  by  a  natural 
motion  of  the  stalks,  and  are  so  entirely  buried  as  not 
to  be  discovered  without  digging  for  them ;  hence  they 
have  obtained  the  name  of  ground-nuts. 

Arangoes.  Large  beads  of  rarious  shapes,  made  of 
cornelian.  '  Considerable  quantities  were  formerly  im- 
ported from  Bombay,  for  reexportation  to  Africa ;  but 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  that  in  arangoes 
has  been  comparatively  trifling. 

Archil^  *Archal,  or  Orchil.  A  red-coloured  paste  or 
liquid,  used  in  dyeing,  of  which  the  substance  called 
cudbear  in  Scotland  is  a  modification.  Two  kinds 
of  archil  are  distinguished  in  commerce,  that  of  the 
Canaries  and  that  of  Auvergne.  The  first  is  most 
esteemed  ;  it  is  prepared  from  the  Roccella  tinctoria, 
which  is  a  white  lichen  or  dry  moss,  that  grows  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
in  Sardinia,  Minorca,  &e.  The  second  species  is 
prepared  from  the  Lecanora  parella,  which  grows  on 
the  rocks  of  Auvergne.  Numerous  other  lichens  pro- 
duce a  dye  of  a  similar  character,  particularly  the 
Lecanora  tartar ea  {see  Cudbear).  The  manufacture 
of  the  dyeing  paste  is  as  follows :  The  archil  weed  is 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
potass  is  mixed  with  it.  The  mixture  is  then  watered 
with  urine,  and  allowed  to  undergo  a  degree  of  fermen- 
tation. When  this  has  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  powder  is  added  to  give  consistence 
and  weight  to  the  paste ;  this  is  afterwards  reduced 
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into  small  oblong  oikttci,  which  are  carefoUy  dried. 
When  properly  prepared,  archil  is  known  by  the  name 
of  litmvs,  which  is  of  a  fine  yiolet  eolonr,  changeable 
to  a  bn^t  red  by  acids  mixed  with  it.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  archil  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Holland.  It  readily  gives  oat  its  colouring 
matter  to  both  water  and  alcohol.  The  preparation 
was  long  a  secret,  known  only  to  the  Florentbies  and 
Hollanders;  but  it  is  now  extensively  mannfiactnred 
in  this  country. 

Ardassiixes.  A  very  fine  description  of  silk,  produced 
in  Persia. 

Areca.  See  Catechu  and  Betel-nut. 

Argil.  Clay  of  any  kind,  particularly  that  used  by  potters 
and  tobaoeo*pipe  makers. 

Argoly  Argal,  or  Tartar  (G.  weinstein,  D.  ivynsteen,  F. 
tartre,  It.  spa,  Port,  tartaro,  Buss,  winnui  kamen)* 
A  hard  crust,  formed  in  the  insides  of  wine-casks 
after  long  use,  and  coloured  red  or  white,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  wine.  It  is  composed  diiefly 
of  tartaric  acid  and  potass ;  hence,  chemically  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  tartrate  of  potass  ;  mixed,  however,  with 
earthy  matter,  the  value  of  it  being  accordant  to  its 
freenesB  from  this  impurity.  When  dissolved  and 
again  deposited  it  forms  cream  of  tartar ;  if  it  then 
be  decomposed  by  chemical  means  its  acid  will  be 
separated,  and  the  alkaline  salt  left  is  known  as  salt 
of  tartar.  It  should  be  in  thick  lumps,  brittle,  hard, 
and  shining.  It  is  imported  for  chemical  and  medical 
uses,  and  still  more  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  it 
being  valuable  in  heightening  the  brilliancy  and  insur- 
ing the  stability  of  many  of  his  colours.  That  brought 
from  Bologna  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  fetches  the 
highest  price  ;  the  largest  production  is  in  France. 
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Argus  feathers.  The  wing-feathers  of  the  Samatran 
or  argus  pheasant,  the  plumage  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  of  the  whole  feathered 
tribe.  The  bird  is  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  peacock  and  the  pheasant,  and  spreads  its  wings 
as  the  former  spreads  its  tail;  but  it  is  destitute 
of  the  peacock's  brilHant  colours,  being  covered  almost 
entirely  with  dark  rings  or  eye-like  spots,  upon  a 
cinnamon-coloured  ground.  It  is  an  exceedingly  shy 
bird ;  thus  little  is  known  of  its  habits. 

Aristolochia  (F.  serpentaire,  G,  schlangenwurzel). 
The  dried  root  of  Aristolochia  serpentaria,  Virginian 
snake-root  or  birthwort.  It  is  small,  light,  and  bushy, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  fibres  matted  together, 
sprung  from  one  common  head,  of  a  brownish  colour 
on  the  outside,  and  pale  and  yellow  within.  It  has 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent 
taste  :  it  is  used  medicinally. 

Arithmetic.  The  art  of  calculation  by  figures :  it  is 
commercial  or  mathematical,  the  last  being  useful  to 
commercial  men  only  as  far  as  it  conduces  to  assist 
in  the  mensuration  of  articles  of  bulk  or  vessels  of 
capacity,  such  as  the  tonnage  of  shipping,  the  size  of 
casks,  &c.  Commercial  arithmetic  is  greatly  varied, 
though  entirely  consisting  of  the  fundamental  rules 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
each  of  which  is  of  daily  occurrence  in  all  calculations; 
the  same  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  practice  and 
the  rule  of  three.  Beyond  this  the  individual  will 
require  certain  rules,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
occupation.  If  a  dealer  in  sundry  articles,  a  know- 
ledge of  tare  and  tret  and  barter  will  be  necessary ;  if 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  the  rules  of  exchange  are  of 
first  consequence ;  if  occupied  in  the  money-market. 
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or  indeed  in  any  extensiye  basiness,  banking,  the 
stockS;  marine  insnrance,  annnitiea,  thevalneof  lease- 
holdSy  &c.,  the  knowledge  of  interest  and  discount  is 
indispensable.  It  is  not  unnsnal  for  persons  engaged 
in  business  to  adopt  some  easy  and  expeditious  mode 
of  calculating,  such  as  the  rule  of  practice^  or  they 
have  recourse  to  mental  arithmetic.  The  former,  how- 
ever,  does  not  always  prove  applicable,  and  the  latter 
demands  considerable  mental  exertion,  and  both  often 
prove  insufiScient  for  their  purpose.  The  chain  rule, 
which  has  been  used  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  Germany,  by  men  of  business  and  conductors  of 
schools,  wUl  remove  in  no  small  degree  such  diffi- 
culties. For  this  purpose  we  would  recommend  a 
small  and  inexpensive  work  by  Schonberg,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  chain  rule  with  examples 
for  the  student.  This  mode  of  calculation  is  simple 
and  easily  acquired.  Its  appUcation  is  general,  and 
the  working  of  a  question  does  not  rest  upon  any 
mental  calculation  or  exertion  whatever,  as  there  is 
no  dependence  but  on  figures  flowing  from  each  other, 
and  the  result  is  always  certain. 

Armoisin.  A  silk  stuff,  a  kind  of  taffeta,  manufactured 
in  the  East  Indies,  at  Lyons  and  Avignon  in  France, 
and  at  Lucca  and  other  places  in  Italy. 

Arms.  The  weapons  used  in  war. 

Amotto.  See  Annatto. 

Arquifoux  (G.  bleyglanz,  F.  arquifou,  It.  arckifoglio). 
Galena,  or  lead-ore,  contains  this  metal  with  an 
admixture  of  sulphur.  It  is  heavy,  brittle,  and  diffi- 
cult to  melt.  It  is  an  article  of  export  rather  than  of 
import,  our  country  being  rich  in  this  metal.'  It  is 
usually  exported  in  large  lumps,  which  to  be  good 
should  be  heavy,  and  readily  chip  off  in  bri^ght  scales. 
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Besides  the  use  of  it  to  smelt  into  lead,  as  done  at 
the  nunes  whence  it  is  extracted  in  Derbyshire  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  used  by  potters  to  give  a  greening 

^  Tarnish  to  their  ware ;  therefore  it  is  called  potter's- 
ore. 

Arrack  (G-.  arrack  or  rack,  D.,  Sp,,  Biaiss.  arak,  F. 
arac,  Port,  araca).  An  Oriental  name  for  spirituous 
liqtiors  of  all  kinds ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for 
the  discrepancy  in  the  statements  as  to  the  materials 
used  in  making  it,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture. 
There  are,  however,  two  principal  sorts :  one  the  pro- 
duce of  Java,  said  to  be  made  from  molasses,  rice,  and 
the  juice  of  various  species  of  the  palm*tree ;  and  the 
other,  the  chief  manufacture  of  which  is  at  Groa  and 
CeyloU)  is  made  wholly  from  the  toddy  or  juice  which 
runs  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  the  eocoa*nut 
ti^ee.  In  England  anrack  is  seldom  used  except  to 
flavour  punch ;  formerly  the  imports  were  inconsider- 
able, but  they  have  increased  very  much  of  late.  In 
the  East  its  consumption  is  immense.  It  is  issued  to 
the  soldiers  in  India  as  part  of  the  established  rations ; 
and  it  is  supplied  instead  of  rum  to  the  seamen  of  the 
Boyal  Navy  employed  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  is  one 
.  of  the  principal  products  of  Ceylon.  Pariah  arrack  is 
a  very  inferior  kind,  made  by  the  natives,  and  which, 
wanting  spirit,  has  its  intoxicating  quality  increased 
by  the  admixture  of  various  stupefying  drugs  and  barks. 

Arrowroot.  A  dry  powdery  substance,  of  the  nature 
of  starch,  produced  ^om  the  roots  of  several  species  of 
plant  called  Maranta,  the  chief  of  which  is  M.  arum- 
(Unacea,  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb,'  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  has  broad  pointed 
leaves,  and  is  crowned  by  a  spike  of  small  white  flowers. 
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It  is  maeh  caltiyated  both  for  domestic  use  and  for 
exportation  in  Brazil,  our  West  India  Islands,  and 
some  parts  of  Hindostan.  It  is  called  arromroot  from 
the  supposed  quality  the  root  possessed  of  extracting 
the  poisoQ  communicated  by  poisoned  arrows.  The 
starchy  matter  is  prepared  by  the  following  process  : 
When  the  roots  are  a  year  old  they  are  dag  np,  and  , 
haying  first  been  well  washed  in  clear  water,  are  either 
grated  or  beaten  into  a  pulp  in  large  wooden  mortars. 
Water  is  th^i  added,  the  whole  stirred  well  abont,  and 
the  fibrous  parts  collected  by  the  hand,  squeesed,  alid 
rejected.  The  milky  liquor  which  remains  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  starch  with  water ;  this  is  strained,  left  to 
settle,  and  the  water  poured  off.  The  white  pasty 
mass,  if  white  and  pure,  is  then  put  upon  cloths  to 
dry ;  that  to  be  exported  is  then  packed  in  small 
boxes,  and  sent  to  England  or  elsewhere.  Large 
quantities  of  Canna  arrowroot  {Canna  echilii),  or 
'teas  les  mois,'  are  produced  in  Queensland,  and 
manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brisbane. 
Queensland  also  produces  the  true  white  arrowroot, 
of  a  quality  folly  equal  to  the  best  kinds  of  Bermuda 
arrowroot.  It  is  reckoned  a  very  wholesome  nutri- 
tious food ;  it  is  often  adulterated,  when  in  the  shops, 
with  the  starch  or  flour  of  potatoes. 

Arrowroot^  English.  The  same  as  potato-starch. 

Arsenic  (G.  arsenik,  F.  arsenic,  It.  cuid  Sp.  arsenicoy 
Buss,  miischjih,  L.  arsenicum).  A  metal  of  a  bluish- 
white  colour,  only  used  in  a  metallic  state  in  a  few  alloys, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  leaden  shot,  which  it 
renders  more  brittle  and  more  easy  to  granulate;  also 
occasionally  to  add  brilliancy  to  fireworks.  It  readily 
changes  by  contact  with  the  air  into  a  white  powder 
called  arsenious  acid  or  white  arsenic,  and  as  such  it 
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is  sold  in  the  shops  ad  one  of  the  most  poisonons  sub- 
stances known.  The  metal  itself  has  an  odonr  of  garlic, 
which  is  very  perceptible  when  warmed  or  rubbed  with 
the  fingers ;  the  arsenious  powder  yields  the  same 
smeU  when  thrown  on  a  hot  fire-shovel.  It  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  where  the  ore 
of  the  metal  is  found  in  abundance.  The  arsenious  acid 
is  used  in  medicine  to  destroy  noxious  animals,  and 
often  by  agriculturists  to  soak  wheat  and  other  grain 
previous  to  sowing,  to  destroy  any  of  the  srrmt  or 
fungus  which  is  apt  to  attack  the  plant  during  the 
period  of  growth.  It  is  also  used  for  various  purposes 
in  the  arts. 

Arsura.  A  term  used  for  the  dust  and  sweepings  of 
silversmiths  and  others  who  work  in  silver,  melted 
down. 

Artificial  flowers.  This  manufacture  is  of  very  an- 
cient date ;  flowers  made  from  feathers,  shells,  papers, 
insects'  wings,  cambrics,  &c.,  were  in  use  amongst  the 
Bomans  and  the  Chinese.  It  forms  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  particularly  in  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  France  the  real  progress  of  the 
manufacture  began  in  the  last  century,  and  since  that 
time  the  trade  has  been  constantly  increasing.  In 
England  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  is  earned 
on  principally  in  the  metropolis. 

AsafCBtida  (F.  assa-foetida,  Sp.  asafetida,  G.  teufeU- 
dreck,  D.  duivelsdreck,  Per.  ungoozeh,  Arab,  hiltect), 
A  medicinal  gum-resin,  composed  of  the  juice  of  the 
roots  of  the  Narthex  asafoetida,  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  in  the  provinces  of  Khorassan  and 
Laristan  in  Persia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Scinde  or 
country  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  It  is  ex- 
ported from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
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whence  it  is  sent  to  Europe.,  The  odours  which  is 
like  that  of  garlic,  is  most  nauseous,  the  taste  equally 
so,  being  bitter  and  acrid ;  yet  for  all  this  it  is  used  in 
France  as  a  condiment :  with  us  it  is  only  known  as  a 
medicinal  drug.  The  best  in  quality  is  of  a  pale-red 
colour,  variegated  with  a  number  of  white  drops  or 
tears,  and  of  a  strong  odour.  It  is  imported  packed 
in  irregular  masses,  in  mats,  casks,  and  cases,  the 
last  being  in  general  the  best.  The  packages  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  ought  to  be  tight,  to  pre- 
vent the  smell  from  injuring  any  other  article. 

Asarabacca  (F.  asaret,  G.  hazelwwnz$l,  Sp.  asaro  de 
Evropa),  A  powder  which  is  the  base  of  most  cephalic 
snufiTs,  occasioning  a  violent  sneezing  eve;i  to  those 
accustomed  to  ordinary  strong  snuffs,  and  a  discharge 
from  the  nose  for  some  days.  It  is  procured  by  drying 
and  pounding  the  underground  stems  and  leaves  of  a 
very  singular-looking  and  not  inelegant  plant,  believed 
to  be  a  native  of  Britain,  and  growing  wild  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Westmoreland;  at  any  rate  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  gardens.  Beneath  the  ground  creep 
stems,  long,  green,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  above  the  ground  are  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
very  curious  bell-shaped  drooping  brownish-red  flowers, 
which  come  out  early  in  the  spring.  This  plant  is 
altogether  poisonous  and  almost  without  scent.  Its 
taste  is  acrid  and  disagreeable.  It  is  likewise  a 
habitant  of  Northern  Asia,  and  is  mentioned  by  PUny. 

Asbestos.  See  Amianthus. 

Ash  (L.  fraxinus  excelsior,  F.  le  frine).  A  noble 
timber-tree,  growing  spontaneously  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  often 
arriving  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
There  is  a  remarkable  property  about  the  ash^  namely, 
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that  the  young  timber  is  better  esteemed  than  that 
which  is  old.  It  is  more  tough  even  than  that  of  the 
oak|  or  any  other  European  tree,  and  grows  rapidly. 
The  young  trees  or  sap^gs  m<ike  the  best  hop-poles ; 
growing  somewhat  larger,  they  form  those  white 
hoops  used  for  washing-tubs  and  similar  purposes. 
Carriages,  carts,  machinery,  mill-work,  agricultural 
implements,  wheels,  blocks  for  ships,  and  numerous 
articles  where  strength  and  elasticity  are  required, 
are  almost  exclusively  made  of  this  wood ;  yet  it  is 
not  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  nor  easy  to 
work ;  while  its  elasticity  and  tendency  to  shrink  and 
warp  render  it  unfit  for  building.  The  ash  is  a  tree 
so  common  in  England,  that  our  country  grows  a  suffi- 
ciency of  this  timber  for  our  own  consumption. 

Ashes  (F.  vedasse,  Dan.  veedaske,  D.  weedas,  G.  waid- 
asche,  It.  feccia  bruciata,  Port,  cinzq  de  tartaro). 
The  earthy  part  of  wood  and  other  combustibles  after 
they  have  been  burnt.  From  ashes  are  extracted  the 
fixed  alkaline  salts  called  pot- ashes,  pearl-ashes, 
barilla*ashes,  wood-ashes,  &c.  (See  these  terms.) 

Aspen.  This  tree  is  a  species  of  poplar,  called  Popubis 
tremula,  or  the  trembling  poplar,  the  specific  name 
being  given  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  so  evenly 
poised  upon  their  leaf-stalks  that  they  are  put  in  motion 
by  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  wood  is  white,  light, 
and  rather  tender,  but  well  adapted  for  the  staves  of 
herring-casks,  milk-pails,  &c.  It  is  also  employed 
by  turners,  and,  cutting  clean  with  the  chisel,  is  adapted 
for  carving  in  wood,  and  also  applicable  to  many  pur- 
poses in  carpentry,  provided  it  be  kept  dry ;  but  in  this 
respect  is  much  inferior  to  the  abele  and  the  Italian 
poplars.  The  bark  contains  a  considerable  percentage 
of  tannin,  and  is  used  with  that  of  other  species  by  the 
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tanner. '  It  was  the  &Toarite  food  of  the  beaTerwhen 
that  animal  abonnded  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Un- 
like many  of  its  family,  the  wood  of  the  aspen*  boms 
with  a  clear  flame,  yet  gives  out  bnt  little  heat,  its 
vafaie  as  foel,  compared  with  the  beech,  being  less 
than  two*thirds  of  that  tree.  In  wet  soils  the  aspen 
will  soon  attain  a  large  size,  but  in  dry  moostainons 
places  it  never  attains  any  considerable  magnitude, 
though  it  Hyes  to  a  great  age. 
Asphaltum,  Bitumen  Judaicnm,  or  Jew's  Pitch  (F.  as- 
phaltey  Q.jvdervpech,  It.  and  Sp.  asfalto,  D.JQdenlym, 
8vr.  judebeck,  Port,  asphalto).  Alight  s<^  biteBien, 
of  a  deep  shining  colour  when  broken.  It  is  foimd  in  a 
soft  state  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  adheres 
to  the  shores,  where  it  gets  dry  and  firm.  A  similar 
bitumen  is  found  in  the  earth  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  even  in  Britain.  The  best  is  that  which  comes 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  used  as  a  fine  brown  colour 
by  the  painter.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  engEavers' 
et^iing-ground,  in  the  varnish  called  Brunswick  black, 
and  in  aU  those  used  for  iron*work<  An  infeiior  kind  of 
aq^altum  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and 
Hungary,  and  has'  got  much  in  use  as  a  duratUe  foot- 
paving.  The  asphalte  is  melted  in  iron  pans,  and 
while  in  a  mrited  state  grii  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  is 
mixed  with  it ;  this  mixture  being  well  stirred  up  is 
carried  while  still  hot  to  the  smooth  roadway  prepared 
for  it.  It  is  there  spread  about,  and  flattened  down 
by  wooden  beaters,  and  finally  made  level  on  the 
surface  by  heated  irons ;  fine  gravel  is  then  sprinkled 
over  the  whole,  and  the  mass  left;  to  cool  and  consoli- 
date. Instead  of  the  genuine  asphalte,  the  tar  and 
pitch  left  from  the  manu&ctnre  of  coal  naphtha  are 
frequently  employed;  these  form  a  much  softer  path, 
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particularly  when  the  sim  shines  apon  it.  Lime  ia 
sometimes  added  along  with  the  gravel.  In  Trinidad 
there  is  an  asphalte  lake  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, an4  of  a  thickness  unknown.  A  gentie  heat 
renders  it  ductile,  and  when  mixed  with  grease  or 
common  pitch  it  is  used  for  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and 
is  said  to  •  protect  them  from  the  teredo  of  the  West 
Indian  seas.  The  ancients  employed  bitumen  in  the 
construction  of  their  buildings.  It  is  said  by  Hero- 
dotus that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  cemented  with 
hot  bitumen,  which  gave  them  unusual  solidity. 

Assam  tea.  See  Tea. 

Atchabannies.  A  species  of  calico  made  in  Bengal. 

Atlas.  In  commerce  a  rich  silk  or  satin  stuff,  manu- 
factured in  the  East  Indies,  in  which  gold  and  silver 
are  wrought  together. 

Atochar-grass.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Esparto 
fibre. 

Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses.  An  essential  oil  obtained 
&om  roses,  of  great  value,  and  possessing  n^nderful 
odoriferous  properties.  It  is  prepared  in  several 
countries  in  the  East,  and  has  this  remarkable  compo- 
sition, that  it  is  a  compound  of  two  oils,  one  liquid 
and  the  other  solid,  and  inodorous.  At  Ghazipore 
in  Bengal  the  attar  is  always  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  when  the  nights  are  cool.  To  procure 
the  oil  the  roses  are  put  into  the  still  and  the  water 
passes  over  gradually,  as  in  the  making  of  rose- 
water.  After  the  whole  has  passed  over,  the  rose- 
water  is  put  into  a  large  metal  basin,  which  is 
covered  with  wetted  muslin  to  exclude  insects  or 
dust ;  and  being  let  about  two  feet  into  the  ground, 
which  has  been  previously  wetted  with  water,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  quiet  duriug  the  whole  night.     In 
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the  early  moxning  the  Ettle  film  of  attar^  whieh  is 
formed  on  the  snrface  of  the  rosewater  daring  the  night, 
is  removed  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  carefully  placed 
in  a  phial.  Day  after  day,  as  the  collection  is  made, 
it  is  placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured  it  is  poured  off, 
clear  and  of  the  colour  of  amber,  into  small-  phials. 
The  rose-oil  which  Europe  consumes  at  present  comes 
almost  exclusiyely  &om  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Balkan,  where,  in  some  150  places,  the  ingathering 
of  the  rose-blossoms  and  the  manufactory  of  the  oil 
take  place.  The  oil  is  exported  in  round  tinned 
copper  bottles  called  *  kunkpumas,'  which,  when  filled, 
are  closed  by  soldering. 

AlLsy  wool.  A  name  given  to  a  fine  wool  whidh  is 
spun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbeville  in  France. 

Avignon  berries.  See  Frekoh  Bbbbies. 

Azure.  The  same  as  smalt  or  zafiOre ;  that  is,  the 
oxyde  of  cobalt  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  The  only 
difference  between  that  and  smalt  is,  that  the  latter  is 
in  coarse  vitrified  scales  or  particles>  and  of  a  darker 
colour  than  azure. 


B. 

Bablah.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  ot  Mimosa  cineraria, 
imported  from  the  East  Indies  and  Senegal  for  the 
use  of  the  dyers,  who  find  it  valuable  in  communicating 
different  shades  of  drab  colour  to  cotton,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  more  expensive  astringents.  It  contains 
colouring  matter  united  with  much  gallic  acid  and 
tannin. 

Babool-bark.  The  bark  of  the  Acacia  Arabica  is 
almost  exclusively  used  by  the  natives  of  India  for 
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taamng  parposee,  being  the  only  hari^  which  can  be 
obtained  thronghdat  the  peniaeQla^in  large  quantities 
and  cheap. 

Bd*C,  or  Ba(^.  A  caak  of  a  very  large  size,  as  of  300, 
400,  or  500  gallons :  the  makers  of  such  backs  are 
caliled  back*makers,  and  not  coopers.  Backs  have  been 
made  so  large  as  to  hold  12,000  barrels;  such  are 
used  *piincipadly  in  breweries  and  distilleries  to  hold 
spirits,  beer,  or  water. 

Baoon  (Dbji.  Jleak,  D.  spek,  G-.  speek,  Sw>  flask,  Sp., 
Port.,  It.  lardo,  F.  lard,  Buss,  solo,  Pol.  slonnia). 
The  sides,  belly,  and  fore-iegs  of  the  hog,  salted  and 
dried.  The  English  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Somersetshire  are  celebrated  for  their 
bacon,  and  equally  so  the  Scotch  counties  of  Wigtbn, 
Dumfries,  and  Kirkcudbright.  Ireland  also  produces 
vast  quantities  of  bacon,  but  less  careftdly  salted,  and 
therefore  inferior^ 

Badger- skins.  The  skin  of  the  badger  is  covered  with 
long,  rigid,  but  fine  hair^  which  has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  not  becoming,  to  an  equal  degree  with  other 
furs,  clogged  by  wet ;  and  as  the  under  hair  is  laid 
close  to  the  skin,  it  is  almost  impervious  to  water, 
not  merely  while  on,  but  when  taken  off  the  animal ; 
hence  it  is  that  this  skin  is  preferred  for  the  covering 
of  holster-pistols,  for  the  pendent  pouches  of  those 
Highland  regiments  that  wear  kilts,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. The  hair  when  taken  off  the  skins  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  shaving-brushes,  and  for  a  peculiar 
kind  of  brush  employed  by  the  decorative  painter, 
called  a  softening  brush  or  sweetening  tool,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  blend  smoothly  together  such  colours  as 
are  laid  on  first  in  streaks,  specks,  or  blotches^  as  in 
the  imitation  of  woods  and  marbles ;  the  points  of  the 
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brash  being  for  this  purpose  pasBed  lightly  over  the 
work.  There  are  two  spedes  of  badger :  the  European 
is  distribnted  sparingly  throughout  the  temperftt^  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  i»  a  harmlesB  solitary 
animal,  which  Htos  upon  fruits  and  seeds,  together 
with  occasionally  insects  and  small  animals.  Its  belly 
is  black  or  dark,  while  the  back  has  the  appearance  of 
a  grey>  in  consequence  of  the  hairs,  which  are  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  being  particolouied,  the 
portions  near  both  ends  being  white,  and  a  belt  in  the 
middle  of  eadi  hair  black.  * 

BaffetaSy  or  Baftaes.  A  cloth  made  in  India,  particu- 
larly at  Suiat,  of  coarse  white  or  bloe  cotton  thread. 

Bag,  In  commerce  means  not  merely  the  hempen  or 
other  textile  coveting  for  goods,  but-sometimes  a  cea:- 
tain  quantity,  or  at  least  an  approximate  quantity ; 
as  a  bag  of  hops,  a  bag  of  biscuits^  of  pepper,  of  al- 
monds, &c.  The  best  material  for  bags  is  hempen 
cloth  steeped  for  some  time  previous  to  use  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  oak*bark. 

Baggage.  The  wearing  apparel  and  articles  of  personal 
accommodation  belonging  to  and  for  the  use  of  pas- 
sengers and  crews  of  ships,  &c. 

Bagging.  A  coarse  kind  pf  hempen  canvas  used  for  the 
making  of  bags  and  for  the  wrappers  of  piece  goods. 

BagoaE.  The  name  giv^i  in  the  West  Ladies  to  the 
sugar-canes  after  they  have  passed  through  the  milL 
They  are  kept  under  cover  in  small  huts,  to  be  used 
when  dry  for  boiling  the  sugar.  These  huts  are  called 
baguay  huts. 

BaiUogue,  or  Bayogue.  A  French  term  for  ostrich  fea- 
thers, which  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour  mixed  with 
white. 

Baize  (Dan.  and  D.  bay,  G.  boy,  Bw.  boj,  F.  bayetta, 
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It.  bajette,  Port,  baeta,  Sp.  bay  eta).  A  woollen  cloth, 
rather  open  in  texture,  and  with  a  long  nap.  It  is 
chiefly  mannfaotnred  at  Rochdale  in  Lancashire  and  at 
Colclrester  in  Essex.  The  breadth  of  baize  is  from 
two  and  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  yards,  and  is  mostly 
dyed  green,  brown,  or  red. 

Balachang.  A  species  of  caTiare  in  general  use  in 
Bnrmah  and  both  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelago. 
It  is  prepared  in  various  ways,  but  ordinarily  from 
prawns,  sardines,  and  other  small  fish,  pounded  and 
pickled.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  articles  of  native  con- 
sumption by  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  andGochin-Ghinese« 
It  is  the  article  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  under 
the  name  of  gamm,  the  produce  of  an  engraulis,  a 
Mediterranean  fish.  That  most  in  use  is  made  of  a 
species  of  very  smaU  shrimp,  which,  in  the  fine  season, 
is  found  in  enormous  numbers  on  the  borders  of  the  sea : 
it  is  salted  and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  being  made 
up  into  little  parcels  is  sent  into  the  interior,  where  it 
is  highly  esteemed.  The  inferior  sort  is  made  of  all 
kinds  of  little  fish,  shiimps,  &c.,  in  the  same  way,  but 
does  not  bear  so  high  a  price.  In  another  mode  the 
ingredients  are  placed  in  a  pit  to  undergo  fermentation, 
and  afterwards  dried,  pounded,  and  preserved  with 
spices.  With  the  Malays,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and 
Cochin-Chinese,  balachang  has  become  a  necessary  of 
life,  as  it  serves  to  season  the  daily  food  of  these  nations. 

Balsena.  The  name  of  the  whale.  {See  Whale.) 

Balais  ruby.  See  Busy. 

Balasore  handkerchiefs.  Cotton  handkerchief,  in 
which  the  Indian  fabric  is  imitated  and  the  name  pre- 
served. 

Balastri.  The  name  of  the  finest  gold  cloths  which  the 
Venetians  export  to  the  Levant. 
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BalaustineSy  or  Balanstine  Flowers.  The  flowers  of 
the  pomegranate-tree,  formerly  used  as  an  astringent 
in  medicine. 

Bale  goods,  or  Bale  Merchandise.  Snch  goods  as  are 
imported  or  exported  in  bales,  as  cottons,  woollens, 
silks,  &c.  The  term  is  applied  by  the  French  to  goods 
o{  inferior  manufacture  or  bad  materials,  and  which  are 
sold  in  bales  without  sample ;  hence  the  term  selling 
nnder  the  bale  or  under  the  cords. 

Balk.  A  short  piece  of  fir-timber ;  also  a  beam  such  as 
is  used  in  shipbuilding. 

Balkers.  In  fishing,  persons  placed  on  eminences  to 
discoTer  the  distant  herring-shoals,  and  indicate  by 
preconcerted  signals  the  direction' in  which  the  fish 
are  swimming. 

Ball.  This  term  comprehends  all  bullets  for  firearms, 
firom  the  size  of  that  of  the  pistol  to  that  of  the  largest 
cannon ;  also  a  composition  of  dirers  ingredients,  ge- 
nerally of  the  combustible  kind,  serving  to  bum,  give 
light,  smoke,  &c.  Gannon-balls  are  of  iron  and  musket- 
balls  of  lead. 

Ballast.  A  certain  portion  of  stone,  iron,  gravel,  or 
other  heavy  material,  deposited  in  a  ship's  hold  when 
she  has  ei^er  no  cargo  or  too  little  to  faring  her  suf- 
ficiently low  in  the  water.  It  is  used  to  counter- 
balance the  effects  of  the  wind  upon  the  masts  and 
give  the  ship  a  proper  stability,  that  she  may  be  en- 
abled to  carry  sail  without  danger  of  upsetting.  Ships 
are  said  to  be  in  ballast  when  they  have  no  other 
loading. 

Ballatoons.  Large  heavy  barks  or  luggage-boats,  used 
for  carrying  wood  by  the  river  firom  Astrachan  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  Moscow.  They  are  of  an  extraordinary 
length  and  breadth;  their  prows  and  stems  brought 
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alike  to  a  point.     They  cany  from    150  to   200 
tons. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Opobalsam. 

Balsams.  Vegetable  juices,  either. liquid  or  concrete, 
conflistasg  of  a  snbstanee  of  a  resinous  nature  combined 
often  with  benzoic  acid.  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolre  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  liquid 
balsams  are  copaiva,  Canadian,  opobalsam,  Peru,  stry- 
rax,  and  tolu.  The  concrete  balsams  are  benzoin, 
dragon's-blood,  and  storax.     {See  these  names.) 

Bamboo  (Dan.  bambusror,  D.  bamboearieteriy  F.  bam- 
boo, bwmbooehesy  It.,  Sp.,  Port*  bandm,  Sw.  bambos, 
O.  indianischer  rohr).  The  largest  of  the  grass  tribe, 
.^growing  sometimes  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
It  is  common  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  East, 
where  it  is  used  for  very  numerous  purposes.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  an  object  in  which-stcength  and 
•  elasticity  are  requisite,  and  for  which  lightness  is  no 
objection,  to  which  the  stems  are  not  adapted  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow— -hollow  cases,  bows,  arrows, 
quivers,  lance-shafts,  masts  of  vessels,  bed-posts,  walk- 
ing-sticks, the  poles  of  palanquins,  the  floors  and  sup- 
porters of  rustic  bridges,  scalii^-ladders,  durable  water- 
npipes,  rafts  for  floating  heavy  timber,  frameworks  of 
lioiises,  flooring  of  houses,  scaffolding,  planking,,  up- 
rights in  houses,  roofing,  bamboo-ware,  fidbing-rods, 
handles  of  parasols,  tent-poles,  books,  musical  instru- 
ments, paper,  pencils,  rulers,  cups,  baskets^  buckets, 
cages,  crab*nets,  pipe-sticks,  sumpitan  or  blowing  tubes, 
chairs,  seats, .  screens,  couches,  cots,  and  tables;  and 
parts  of  it  are  used  as  pickles  or  candied.  The  yo'ong 
shoots  of  some  species  are  sold  in  the  market  for  a 
vegetable,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  the  seeds  are  often 
eaten  as  a  substitute  for  rice.     The  bamboo  flowers 
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once  in  thirty  or  aizt^  jears,  and  dies.  Ibe  tiees  do 
not  increase  in  diameter  after  they  come  above  ground : 
they  shoot  out  as  thick  as  they  are  to  be»  and  increase 
only  in  length  after  they  come  up.  The  beat .  pkces 
for  bamboos  are  near  watM*--*wells,  tanks,  or  streams. 
The  stems  run  up  to  almost  their  entire  leugth  before 
they  throw  out  any  of  their  branches — an  interesting 
provision  of  nature  ;  for  if  the  lateral  shoots  were  de- 
-  veloped  before,  they  could  not  possibly  rise  through 
the  thick  network  of  branches  above,  and  attain  that 
form  of  grace  and  beauty  which  nothiug  in  nature  can 
surpass. 

Banana.  That  noble  species  of  tree  called  the  banana 
is  the  most  prolific  vegetable  which  grows.  A  spot  of 
little  more  than  a  thousand  square  feet  will  contain 
from  thirty  to  forty  bananas.  It  is  nearly  idlied  to 
the  plantain,  and  is  by  some  considered  merely  as 
a  variiBty  of  that  plant.  Its  stem  is  pithy,  and 
grows  twenty  feet  or  more  high,  with  leaves  mx  feet 
and  upwards  in  length.  The  flowers  aj:e  pink,  an 
immensely  laige  and  drooping  spike  of  them  appearing 
in  May  and  June  from  among  the  leaves.  The  upper 
flowers  die  unproductive ;  the  lower  ones  rapidly  change 

.  into  obbng-shaped  fruit,  a  bunch  of  which  will :  some- 
times contain. as  many  as  160  in  number,  each  as  large 
as  a  cucumber,  whiksh  they  much  resemble  in. appear- 
ance and  colour.  This  fruit  is  .filled  wiith  a  .sweet, 
luscious,  and  nutritious  juice.  It  is  eaten  raw,  and 
boiled,  baked,  and  otherwise  cooked.  It  is  preserved 
with  sugar  and  with  vinegar ;  is  used  as  bread ;  and 
pressed  and  fermented  that  it  may  furnish  a  spirituous 
drink,  which  when  well  made  resembles  the  finest 
cider.  In  truth,  this  fruit  and  the  plantain  are  amongst 
the  richest  gifts  of  Providence  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  torrid  zone  {see  Plantain).  The  tree  is  never 
fotmd  wild,  yet  it  is  crdtiYated  thronghout  all  the  tro- 
pical regions,  if  the  little  attention  it  requires  can  be 
called  coltiyation ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove 
any  suckers  the  old  trees  throw  up,  and  to  plant  them 
at  requisite  distances.  They  then  grow  rapidly,  in  ten 
or  eleven  months'  time  bear  fruit,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinue to  yield  a  fresh  crop  every  six  months  for  many 
years,  wholly  without  care,  unless  it  be  loosening  the 
earth  about  the  roots  once  a  year.  The  fruit  of  the 
banana  is  rounder,  yellower,  but  much  more  agree- 
able in  flavour  than  that  of  the  plantain.  It  is  largely 
exported  from  the  West  Indies  to  New  York,  but  is 
not  often  brought  into  this  country  except  as  a  curi- 
osity, although  Europeans  who  reside  in  the  tropics 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies.  Plants 
of  all  the  species  grow  and  bear  fruit  well  in  our  hot- 
houses. 

Bandanna.  A  handkerchief  with  bright  figures  or  spots 
upon  a  darker  ground,  originally  brought  from  India, 
but  now  so  much  surpassed  in  the  dyeing  by  our  own 
manufacturers,  that  the  English  bandannas  are  pre- 
pared even  for  the  Indian  market ;  also  Indian*  woven 
handkerchiefs  are  often  brought  to  England  to  be  dyed 
or  printed.  The  process  by  which  they  are  so  printed 
forms  a  peculiar  branch  of  calico-printing,  the  term 
bandanna  being  applied  not  merely  to  silks,  but  to  all 
fabrics  dyed  with  similar  patterns. 

Bandoleer.  A  small  wooden  case  covered  with  leather, 
containing  a  quantity  of  powder  sufficient  for  the  charge 
of  a  musket. 

BandstringS.  A  particular  kind  of  thin  woven  band 
or  ribbon,  made  chiefly  in  Flanders. 

Baneberries.  The  berries  of  the  herb  Christopher 
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(Actaa  spieata),  a  natiye  of  the  north-west  of  York- 
shire. This  bcory  affords  a  colour  similar  to  that  of 
cochineal. 

Barbadoes  aloes.  See  Aloes. 

Barcalao.  A  species  of  the  cod-fish,  canght  in  the 
South  Sea,  and  also  plentifully  around  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez. 

Barca  longa.  A  large  Spanish  coasting-yessel,  navi- 
gated with,  lug-sails,  and  haying  two  or  three  masts ; 
these  yessels  are  yery  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Barge.  There  are  several  terms  in  shipping  of  such 
a  varied  and  general  nature,  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult accurately  to  confine  each  within  (Certain  Ihoits, 
such  as  barge,  boat,  craft,  galley,  ship,  &c.  A  barge 
may  be  designated  in  general  terms  as  a  large,  broad, 
shallow  vessel,  used  for  purposes  of  parade  or  convey- 
ance of  commodities.  Barges  are  of  many  different 
kinds,  and  are  called  by  various  names,  according  to 
the  service  upon  which  they  are  epaployed,  as  a  state- 
barge,  a  coal-barge  or  lighter,  a  sailing-barge,  Thames- 
barge,  Sec.  Upon  the  rivers  of  England  and  Germany 
a  very  similar  description  of  barge  or  lighter  is  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  commodities  £rom  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another. 

Bsuiga.  A  certain  raw  silk  brought  firom  the  East 
Indies. 

Barilla  (Dan.,  D.,  G-.,  L.  soda,  F.  barille,  It.  barriglia, 
Port,  solda,  barrilhay  Sp.  and  Sw.  sosa,  barriUa).  Im- 
pure carbonate  of  soda,  found  native  in  Hungary  and 
Egypt,  but  which  is  chiefly  procured  by  burning  the 
ashes  of  sea-plants.  All  sea-weeds  indeed,  as  well  as 
those  growing  in  salt-marshes  and  on  the  shores  washed 
by  the  tide,  yield  this  alkali;  but  those  plants  which  yield 
it  in  the  greatest  abundance  are  different  kinds  of fttcus 
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(see  Kelp),  and  the  iolsola  soda-  and  the  scdaola  kali, 
which  yield  the  best  barilla.  These  plants  are  grown 
in  very  considerable  quantities  along  the  'OMtem  and 
southern  shores  of  Spain.  They  are  gathered  in  Sep- 
tember, dried  and  bnmt  in  famaees,  heated  ^so  as  to 
bring  the  ashes  into  a  state  of  imperSeot  fnsion,  when 
they  concrete  into  hard,  dry,  cellular  masses  of  gray 
colour.  Sicily  And  Teneriffe  produce  good  barilla,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  Alicante  and  Carthagena.  Prime 
quality  in  barilla  is  to  be  ascertained  by  its  strong 
smell  when  wetted,  and  by  its  whitish  colour ;  its  use 
is  in  soap-making,  bleaching,  and  the  glass  manu- 
facture. 

Bstrina.  A  kind  of  silk. 

Sark.  The  covering  of  trees  and  plants.  Bark  is  of  a 
variety  of  sorts  and  usee.  Some  kinds  are  used  for 
tanning,  as  the  oak-bark;  others  in  dyeing,  as  the 
walnut,  quercitron,  &c. ;  others  in  medicine,  as  an- 
gustura,  quinquina  or  Jesuit's  bark,  cascariUa,  &c. ; 
others  in  grocery,  as  mace,  cinnamon,  cassia  lignea,  &c. 
That  of  the  cork-tree  is  manufactured  into  cozks,  and 
that  of  the  lime-tree  into  cordage  and  mats,  known  as 
bast  (see  these  various  names) ;  also  in  the  East*and 
West  Indies,  South  Seas,  &c.,  a  kind  of  cloth  is  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree  which,  when  beaten,  breaks 
into  numerous  crossing  fibres,  like  lace,  and  hence 
called  the  lace-bark  tree  {Lagetta  lintearea). 

Bark.  A  ship.     (See  Barque.) 

Barley  (P.  orge,  G.  gerstengrawpen,  D.  ryg.  It.  (yrzo, 
Sp.  cebada,  L.  hord^um).  One  of  the  most  anciently 
cultivated  of  the  cereals.  The  geographical  range  of 
barley  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  either  wheat 
or  oats ;  it  may  be  cultivated  not  only  under  the 
scorching  suns  of  Africa  and  Central  Asia,  but  also  in 
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tke  norUri^rn  regions  of  Europe  and  Amerfoa*  Large 
quantities  have  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  raised 
in  Great  Britain.  The  principal  ooonties  of 'England 
are  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Herts, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  the  upper  parts  of  Hereford, 
Warwiek,  and  Salop.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  batley  bread,  but  the  chief  uses  are  for 
conyersion  into  malt,  for  the  manufacture  of  ale,  porter, 
and  British  spirits.  Barley  is  ako  extensively  used 
in  the  fattening  black  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  It 
now  generally  follows  turnips,  and  is  a  very  important 
crop  in  tiie  rotation  best  adapted  to  light  soils.  Bere, 
or  big,  diifers  v6ry  considerably  in  its  external  appear- 
ance from  two-rowed  barley.  The  ears  are  riiorter 
and  thicker,  and  the  grains  are  arranged  around  the 
rachis  in  two  din^e  «nd  two  double  rows.  It  is  prin- 
cipally cultiTated  in  the  Highlands  as  a  spring  crop, 
and  in  Ireland  as  a  winter  crop. 

Barley-sugar.  A  preparation  of  sugar  made  in  long 
yellow  sticks,  which  were  flavoured  originally  with 
sweetwort  or  extract  of  malt,  but  now  flavounid  with 
lemon. 

Barque^  or  Bark.  Ageneral  name  given  to  small  ships. 
It  is,  howevor,  peculiarly  appropriated  by  seamen  to 
those  which  carry  three  masts  without  a  mizen-topsail. 
Sailors  employed  in  the  coal-trade  apply  this  distinc- 
tion to  a  broad-stemed  ship  without  a  figure-head. 

Barrage.  A  'kind  of  linen  interwoven  with  worsted 
flowers,  manufactured  at  Caen  in  Normandy  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

BarreL  A  wooden*  vessel,  made  by  the  cooper,  of 
^aves  bound  together  by  hoops,  and  closed  at  both 
ends ;  also  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids. 
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Bflorique.  A  French  liquid  meastirey  used  for  oil  and 
wine. 

Barutixie  silks.  Particular  kinds  of  silks  manofac- 
tnred  in  Persia. 

Bar- wood.  A  red  dye-wood^  brought  from  Africa,  par- 
ticularly from  Angola ;  the  dark  red,  which  is  com- 
monly seen  upon  British  bandanna  handkerchiefs,  is 
produced  by  bar-wood  saddened  by  sulphate  of  iron. 

Barytes.  A  yery  heavy  earthy  mineral,  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  heavy  spar.  The  salts'  of  barytes  are  violent 
and  certain  poisons,  destroying  animals  by  inflaming 
the  intestines.  The  sulphate  is,  when  pure,  of  a  dear 
white  colour ;  and  when  ground  up  either  with  oil  or 
water  farms  that  pigment  known  to  the  painter  as 
permanent  white,  so  called  because  it  does  not  become 
altered  in  tint  as  white  lead  does  by  contact  with  sul- 
phurous and  other  vapours.  It  is  said  to  be  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings.  A  very 
great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  use  of  barytes  by 
the  paper-collar  trade.  When  the  collars  were  covered 
with  white  lead,  there  was  reason  to  fsar  that  health 
might  be  endangered  by  the  pores  absorbing  this  dele- 
terious substance.  A  durable  enamel  prepared  from 
barytes  has  consequently  been  substituted,  and  with 
so  much  success  that  upwards  of  twenty  tons  are  daily 
used  in  the  collar  manufactories  of  New  York  city 
alone. 

Basket-rods.  The  yearly  shoots  of  one  or  two  speeies 
of  the  willow-tree,  cut  down,  and  tied  in  bundles  not 
exceeding  three  feet  in  circumference  at  the  band  which 
ties  them. 

Baskets.  Vessels  made  of  flexible  materials  platted 
together,  such  as  willow-rods,  slips  of  wood,  rushes. 
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straw,  &c.  In  the  fruit  trad«  baskets  are  chiefly  nsed 
(see  Fbuit),  some  of  them  of  certain,  others  of  oncer- 
tain  quantity.  Nnmerons  commodities  are  imported 
in  baskets. 

Bast.  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  stripped  off, 
beaten,  soaked  in  water,  beaten  again,  and  then  woven 
into  mats,  which  are  cheap  and  strong.  They  are 
nsed  most  extensively  by  gardeners  for  covering  over 
their  tender  plants  from  frost  or  other  injary,  and 
when  separated  in  strings  for  tying  np  the  plants  of 
the  garden.  It  is  nsed  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats  or  bonnets. 

Bastards.  See  Svgab. 

Bath  stone.  A  stone  dug  out* of  the  quarries  upon 
Charlton  Down,  near  Bath,  and  used  in  building. 

Bay-leaves.  The  leaves  of  Lawrvs  nobilis,  the  bay- 
tree.  They  are  used  as  flavouring  ingredients  in 
many  culinary  processes,  and  are  usually  found  adher- 
ing to  sticks  of  Spanish  liquorice  when  imported, 
being  wrapped  around  them  in  the  first  instance  to 
prevent  the  sticks  uniting  to  each  other. 

Bay-salt.  A  coarse  impure  salt,  manufactured  chiefly 
in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  evaporating 
sea- water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  clay-pits  dug  near 
the  shore.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  curing  of 
provisions. 

Bazaar.  An  Eastern  market  or  general  place  of  sale  for 
commodities.  Some  are  open,  for  bulky  and  common 
commodities;  others  are  enclosed  by  buildings,  in 
which  the  finer  stuffs  and  silks  are  exposed  for  sale. 
The  word  has  lately  been  adopted  in  England  as  a 
general  emporium  for  articles  chiefly  of  a  small  and 
fancy  kind. 

Bazat,  or  Baza.  A  kind  of  fine  cotton  imported  from 
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J^afialem*     It  is  called  either  baza  or  Jerusalem 
ootton. 

BazendgOB.  A  vegeybable  substanoe^  used  by  the  Turks 
and  other  Eastern  nations  in  dyeing  scarlet. 

Bdellium  (A.  aflatoon).  A  gum^resin,  semi-pellucid, 
of  a  yellowish-brown  or  daark-brown  ooloory  aecordiiig 
to  its  age,  brittle,  of  a  bitterish  taste  and  strong  smell, 
like  that  of  myrrh.  It  is  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia, 
and  is  the  product  of  various  trees. 

Beads  (F.  roaaires^  G.  roaenkrcmgt,  D.  paternosters, 
It.  corona,  Sp.  coronas).  Small  round  globules  of 
glass,  pearl,  precious  stones,  coral>  amber,  and  other 
materials,  and  used  as  necklaces  and  for  various  pur- 
poses  of  ornament.  Large  quantities  are  exported  £:om 
England  for  the  African  and  Indian  markets,  and  also 
others  of  a  different  kind  are  imported  from  various 
places,  particularly  from  Venice. 

Beans  (Dan.  banner,  D.  booner,  F.  feves,  Or.  bohfi/en, 
It.  fave.  Port,  favas,  Sp.  habas,  Buss,  hoobu).  A  well- 
known  vegetable  of  the  pulse  species,  laigely  cultivated 
both  in  gardens  and  fields.  Of  field-beans  there  are 
at  present  at  least  twidlve  varieties^  and  sub- varieties ; ' 
of  garden-beans  about  twenty  varieties.  The  usud 
time  for  sowing  all  kinds  of  field-beans  is  from  the 
beginning  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  Upon 
light  soils  beans  follow  barley  in  a  five-course  rotation, 
and  in  the  heavy  rich  soils  they  are  sown  alternately 

'  with  wheat,  these  being  the  only  two  crops  grown.  The 
bean  seldom  becomes  an  article  of  human  food,  ex- 
cept in  some  districts  of  Scotland,  bean- meal  being  used 
with  oatmeal  for  making  unfermented  bi^ead.  The 
ploi^hmen  and  other  farm-servants  eat  this  kind  of 
bread  with  relish,  and  can  endure  more  fatigue,  when 
so  fed|  than  they  can  on  the  finest  wheaten  loaves. 
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Bean  cod.  A  small  PortagueBe  fishing-boat. 
Bear,  Bere,  or  Big.  A  particular  kind  of  barley.     (See 
Babley.) 

Bears'  skins  and  Bears'  grease.  The  bear  is 

the  laaigefit  of  that  particular  class  of  animals  called 
plantigrade f  that  is,  siich  as  in  waUdng  plant  the  whole 
of  their  feet  upon  the  ground.  There  are  several 
species  of  this  animal,  but  those  from  which  the  fur 
and  grease  are  taken  are  chiefly  the  black  American 
bear,  the  white  Polar  bear,  and  the  common  brown 
bear.  The  hair  of  the  first  is  black,  the  second  white, 
of  the  other  brown,  and  of  aU  long,  silky,  straight,  and 
soft,  used  here  as  a  fur  for  mufis,  carriage-mats,  trim- 
mii^s,  &c.  The  cold  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  are  the  native  haunts  of  the  bear  tribe.  The 
Ursibs  Anjsricambs  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of 
!N[orth  America,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  its  southern 
extremity.  The  animal  is  hunted  by  the  servants  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  large  numbers  of  skins 
are  taken  and  exported ;  added  to  which  the  Indians 
use  them  instead  of  blankets  and  clothing.  Where  the 
bear's  favourite  food  is  plenteous  the  animals  grow  to  a 
large  size,  and  yield  a  great  quantity  of  oil  or  grease. 
Their  weight,  when  fat,  will  often  amount  to  5001b.  or 
6001b.,  and  their  skin  will  be  equal  in  size  to  that  of  an 
ox.  Scientifically  speaking,  the  black  bear  is  known 
by  having  the  nose  and  forehead  almost  in  the  same 
line,  and  the  palms  of  the  feet  and  hands  very  short. 
The  bear  is  hunted  chiefly  in  the  autumn,  as  he  is 
then  in  the  finest  fur  and  highest  grease.  He  is  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  although  at  liberty,  will  seldom 
attack  man ;  yet  when  irritated  or  wounded  he  is  one  of 
the  most  ferocious  animals,  and  in  killing  his  prey  has 
a  peculiarity  that  renders  death  by  a  bear  most  horrible. 
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Unlike  the  cat  tribe,  who  kill  their  pre;  by  attacking 
a  vital  part,  and  wait  its  death  before  preying  upon  it, 
'  this  animal  tears  any  part  it  fixes  upon,  eats  the  part 
bitten  off;  then  tears  away  a  second  mouthftd,  and  so 
on,  until  satisfied;  keeping  the  nnfortnnate  yictim  alive, 
it  may  be,  for  hours.  The  Polar  bear  {Ursiis  mariti- 
mtui)  is  a  still  larger  animal,  inhabiting  the  Arctic 
regions  in  immense  numbers,  and  living  upon  marine 
animals  and  offal  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  In  the 
winter  the  Polar  bear  lies  for  three  or  four  months 
buried  in  the  snow.  The  skin  is  very  valuable  and 
ornamental,  and  to  the  Esquimaux  and  people  of 
Labrador,  Greenland,  &c.,  an  article  of  considerable 
commercial  traffic,  besides  being  their  warmest  and 
most  favourite  garment  and  article  of  bedding.  The 
brown  bear  ( UrsiLs  arctos)  is,  however,  the  most  common 
species,  and  the  fur  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  ; 
so  common  indeed  in  Eussia,  and  made  so  subservient 
to  numerous  purposes  of  defence  from  the  cold,  as  to 
occasion  this  animal  to  be  the  type  of  the  nation.  The 
flesh  is  savoury ;  the  fat  is  used  as  oil,  while  bear 
muffs  and  bear  coats  are  among  the  most  fashionable 
and  comfortable  of  Russian  clothing.  In  the  temperate 
latitudes,  although  our  ladies  are  fond  of  handsome  bear- 
skin muffs,  yet  the  fat  of  the  animal  is  applied  to  very 
different  purposes,  being  in  no  small  request  as  a  cos- 
metic ;  and  that  the  public  may  duly  appreciate  the 
true  vendors  of  this  article,  it  is  understood  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  catch  the  bear  alive,  and  fatten  it  with  offal 
in  the  cellar  of  the  proprietor.  Hence  there  is  a  very 
considerable  demand  for  live  bears,  as  well  as  for  the 
skins  of  dead  ones,  although  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  one  veritable  bear  may  impart  virtue  and  give 
currency  to  the  lard  of  a  hundred  hogs. 
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Beaver.  That  genus  of  animals  from  whose  far  our 
best  hats  were  made  consists  of  one  species,  and  that 
one  peculiar  in  its  locality,  being  found  only  in  wild 
reedy  places  of  cold  countries.  In  Europe  it  is  nearly 
extinct ;  in  America  rapidly  becoming  so,  although  an 
animal  of  quick  propagation ;  still  in  the  unexplored 
parts  of  that  continent,  as  there  are  immense  tracts 
of  country  adapted  to  the  habits  ,of  the  beaver,  there 
may  yet  be  innumerable  multitudes.  In  a  commercial 
point  of  yiew  this  is  a  valuable  animal.  The  best 
hats  of  former  days  were  made  of  the  felted  fur  of 
rabbits,  hares,  or  other  animals,  and  covered  by  a 
peculiar  process  with  the  fur  of  the  beaver ;  they 
were  rendered  waterproof  by  a  solution  of  shellac 
applied  inside.  The  great  scarcity  of  beaver  fur  appears 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  silk  hat.  The  E^in  is 
used  also  for  gloves,  and  sometimes  even  for  shoes ; 
but  both  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  the  skin  of 
the  aninial  being  harsh  and  porous.  There  is  another 
part  of  the  beaver,  which  has  been  used  in  medicine, 
though  now  discontinued,  called  castor. 

Beche-de-Mer.  See  Tbipano. 

Beech-oil.  See  Beboh-tree. 

Beech-tree.  This  may  justly  be  called  one  of  our 
most  valuable  trees,  and  amongst  the  largest  in  di- . 
mension,  sometimes  rivalling  even  the  oak  in  size ; 
yet  when  .the  timber  is  small  or  crooked  it  is  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  the  most  indifferent.  Another  circum- 
stance is  that  scarcely  anything  whatever  will  grow 
beneath  its  shade  or  the  drip  of  its  leaves.  The  wood 
in  a  green  state  is  brittle  and  hard,  but  by  no  means 
tough  like  that  of  the  oak  or  ash.  Submerged  or  kept 
constantly  wet  it  is  very  durable,  and  valuable  for 
water-works.      It  has  also   been  recommended  *for 
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the  k«eiB  and  planking  of  ships;  but  there  is  no  wood 
more  sufejeet  to  be  attacked  with  dry-rot  and  eaten  by' 
beetles.  Exposed  alternately  to  moisture  and  dry- 
ness it  soon  rots  and  decays  ;  hence  it  is  a  bad  wood 
for  posts,  rails,  or  weather-boards  for  buildings.  It  is 
also  used  for  panels  of  carts,  and  many  purposes  of 
joinery  and  tnmery,  as  for  the  manufacture  of  planes, 
screws,  wooden  shovels,  bowls,  common  musket-stocks, 
wheel-work,  &c.  As  a  wood  for  fuel,  beech  is  superior 
to  that  of  most  other  trees.  It  evolres  much  heat,  and 
burns  with  a  clear  fiame,  in  a  fresh  as  well  as  a  dried 
state,  and  in  both  respects  is  only  inferior  to  the  syca- 
more and  the  ash.  The  charcoal  it  produces  is  also 
of  excellent  quality,  and  its  dried  leaves,  which  retain 
an  agreeable  scent  of  green  tea,  are  much  used  upon 
the  Continent  for  the  filling  of  ticking  for  beds.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  is  called  mast,  and  is  a  kind  of  double 
triangular  nut.  This  contains  a  sweet  oily  kernel,  and 
is  a  favourite  food  with  many  animals.  In  France  an 
excellent  oil  is  expressed  therefrom,  called  beechen 
oil,  useful  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  burning  in 
lamps. 

Beef.  The  flesh  of  kine.  It  is  used  either  fresh  or 
salted.  Large  supplies  of  salted  beef  are  prepared  at 
Cork  and  other  places  for  exportation  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  English  have  at  all  times  been  great 
•consumers  of  beef;  and  more  beef  is  consumed  in 
London,  as  compared  with  the  population*,  than  any- 
where else. 

Beef-wood.  A  highly  ornamental  wood,  the  produce 

of  a  large  tree  growing  in  New  South  Wales,  Steno- 

carpus  salignus.     It  is  shipped  in  logs  of  nine  or  ten 

^feet  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.     The  colour  is  a 

light  red,  marked  with  darker  streaks,  but  not  so 
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beantifiil  as  nuJiogsny.  It  is  used  for  ixdaying  arti- 
des  made  of  oommoxier  woods,  bat  as  tUs  stjle  of 
deoomtion  is  now  oat  of  fiMdnon  its  oonsamption  is 
extremely  small. 

Beer  and  Ale  (F.  Here,  Or.  bter,  D.  oel,  It.  birra, 
Rnss.  pirvoy  Sp.  eerveza).  The  fermented  infusion  of 
malted  barley,  flaYonred  with  hops,  constitutes  those 
common  beverages  called  ale,  porter,  beer,  table-beer, 
&c. ;  but  there  are  many  beverages  of  infeiior  quality 
to  which  this  name  is  given,  such  as  sprace-beer, 
ginger-beer,  &c.,  all  of  which  consist  of  a  sacchame 
liquor  particularly  advanced  in  4;he  vinoas  fermenta- 
tion, and  flavoured  with  peealiar  substances.  The 
consumption  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
immense,  and  the  exportation  of  it  to  India  and  to 
America  is  very  considerable. 

Beeswax.  See  Wax. 

Beet.  The  red  beet  (Beta  vidgaris)  is  a  plant  well  known 
as  a  culinary  root  used  in  salads,  and  eaten  either 
cooked  or  raw.  Soaked  in  spirits-of-*wine  it  forms  abeau- 
tiful  varnish ;  is. used  as  a  pickle,  preserved  as  a  con- 
fiture, made  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  yields  a  sugar 
equal  to  that  of  the  eaive.  There  are  several  varieties. 
Another  species  (Beta  cicla)  is  used  as  a  spinach  plant, 
and  in  foreign  agriculture  for  the  production  of  sugar. 
The  roots  are  first  cleaned,  pared,  and  scraped  ;  then 
they  are  taken  to  a  particular  machine,  where  they  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  various  graters,  which  reduce 
the  roots  to  a  pulp.  This  pulp  falls  into  a  trough  be- 
neath, where  it  is  shovelled:  into  small  bi^s ;  these  bags 

•  are  placed  upon  flat  hurdles  of  wicker-work,  and  piled 
(me  upon  another,  a  bardie  and  bag  altempitely,  in  an 
hydraulic  press.  Upoii  pressure  being  applied  the 
juice  flows  over  the  edges  of  the  wicker-woik,  and'&lls 
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into  a  tray  be&eaihy  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe 
to  a  boiling  cistern.  The  juice  has  then  one  ponnd  of 
slacked  lime  added  to  every  eighty-eight  gallons,  and  the 
whole  is  boiled  for  a  little  time ;  it  is  then  drawn  off, 
filtered,  and  boiled  again  in  an  oblong  pan  till  thick  as 
oil.  The  fire  being  damped  the  syrup  is  rapidly  drawn 
off,  ponred  into  copper  receivers,  which  contain  a  good 
bed  of  boneblack,  or  animal  charcoal.  Filtering 
through  this  the  syrup  becomes  lemon- coloured.  It 
now  only  requires  to  be  concentrated  by  boiling.  The 
produce  of  sugar  is  about  a  twentieth  part  the  weight 
g[  the  roots  :  it  is  a  very  fair  large-grained  sugar. 
This  cultivation  was  the  consequence  of  the  exclusion 
of  colonial  produce  firom  France  during  the  continental 
war;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the 
growth  of  cane  sugar,  that  of  the  beet  has  grown,  and 
is  growing  rapidly.  A  beet  crop  is  an  excellent  rota- 
tion to  grain. 

Bell-metal.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

Belli  Oil  of.  This  oil  is  obtained  firom  the  seeds  of  a 
tree,  grown  in  the  Indies,  Ceybn,  and  Egypt,  called 
Moringa  oleifera.  The  fruit  is  a  three-sided  pod,  full 
of  three-cornered  seeds  the  size  of  large  peas,  and 
covered  with  a  thin,  soft,  pale-gray  shell.  It  con- 
tains a  white,  oily,  sweet-tasted  kernel.  To  obtain  the 
oil  the  seeds  are  first  deprived  of  their  skin,  and 
then  submitted  to  great  pressure.  A  hundredweight  of 
the  seeds  yields  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  oil,  which 
is  sweet,  scentless,  and  scarcely  under  any  circum- 
stances does  it  become  rancid.  At  a  low  temperature 
it  separates  into  two  parts,  the  one  solid  and  the 
other  liquid.  The  watchmakers  use  this  liquid  part, 
in  preference  to  any  other  oil,  for  the  pivots  of  watches, 
elockSi  &c. 
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Bengal  stripes.  Ginghams,  a  kind  of  ootton-doth 
woven  with  colovred  stripes. 

Benzoin^  or  Benjamin  (F.  benzoin,  G.  benzoe,  Sp. 
bengui,  It.  belzmno,'Ax9h.  libaUf  Hind,  luban,  Jay.  me- 
mair,  Mai.  caminyan),  A  gam  or  resin,  used  chiefly 
in  perfamery.  It  is  extracted  by  incision  from  the  tnink 
and  branches  of  the  Styrax  benzoin^  which  grows  in 
Java,  Stunatra,  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Idngdom  of  Siam. 
The  resin  readily  hardens  in  the  air,  and  comes  to  ns 
in  brittle  masses,  whose  fractore  presents  a  mixture  of 
red,  brown,  and  white  grains  of  various  sizes.  It  has 
an  agreeable  smell,  particularly  when  burnt ;  hence  it 
is  used  in  incense  and  fumigating  pastilles.  It  is  also 
used  in  medicine  and  in  the  composition  of  various 
varnishes.  It  is  more  important  as  an  article  of  com-, 
merce  than  any  other  resin,  even  than  camphor.  It 
is  distinguished  into  three  sorts,  and  is  valued  accord- 
ing to  its  whiteness  and  purity.  It  is  imported  in 
large  masses,  packed  in  chests  and  casks.  The  Siam  ' 
benzoin  fetches  the  highest  price,  but  the  '  tear'  ben- 
jamin has  almost  disappeared  from  the  market.  The 
best  Siam  is  nowgeneri^y  met  with  in  small  fiat  pieces. 

Bergamot.  A  fine  essence  or  essential  oil,  produced 
from  the  rind  of  the  Citrus  limetta,  and  used  in  per- 
famery. To  prepare  this,  rasp  the  rind,  express  the 
raspings  between  flat  porcelain  slabs,  allow  the  oil  to 
settle,  and  then  filter.  The  exquisite  flavour  of  this 
oil  is  injured  by  distillation.  An  inferior  sort  is 
obtained  from  distillation  of  the  root. 

Berlin  blue.   Prussian  blue. 

Berlin  patterns.  Patterns  painted  in'  innumerable 
colours  in  squares  or  stitches  upon  paper  printed  with 
cross  lines,  and  intended- to  serve  as  designs  to  regu- 
late the  working  of  wool  embroidery,  chiefly  for  ladies' 
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amuBemeiit ;  the  cross-lines  of  the  pattern  representing 
the  threads  of  the  canvas  upon  wbich  such  work  is 
executed,  and  the  squares  of  colour  showing  the  position 
and  tint  of  Berlin  wool  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  ikom  up. 

Berlin  wool.  A  fine  fleecy  kind  of  woollen  yam,  dyed 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  coborsi  and  used  for  ladies' 
work,  particularly  netting,,  and  the  working  of  orna- 
mental patterns  and  designs* 

Berry  (Baoca).  Any  small  ftuit,  or  rather  pulpy  seed  ; 
yet  in  commerce  the  term  applies  only  to  bay,  juniper, 
Turkey,  and  Persian  berries. 

Beryl^  or  Aqua  marine.  A  common  jewel-stone  of 
a  light  bluish-green  colour,  sometimes  yellowish,  and 
of  moderate  price  ;  a  variety  of  the  emerald,  the  word 
emerald  being  applied  to  all  which  are  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  the  word  beryl  to  the  same  species  of  stone 
when  of  an  inferior  tint.  Beryls  are  found  in  India, 
Peiru,  Brazil,  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  wai  many 
other  places. 

Betel.  A  compound  substance,  made  of  the  nut  of  the 
Areca  catechu,  a  species  of  palm-tree,  mixed  with  a  little 
chunam  (which  is  lime  made  of  shells),  and  sometimes 
with  a  little  terra  japonica,  the  whole  wrapped  up  in  a 
leaf  of  the  betel  pepper.  It  reddens  the  saliva,  gives  a 
bright  hue  to  the  lips,  and  in  ioourse  of  time  renders  the 
teeth  quite  black.  It  is  an  article  of  almost  universal 
consumption  through  the  central  and  tropical  parts 
of  Asia,  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
continually  eating  it ;  in  consequence  it  is  an  article 
of  considerable  commerce  in  Eastern  countries,  and  is 
particularly  grown  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra. 
It  is  carried  by  the  people  of  the  East  in  pouches,  and 
'  presented  to  guests  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  on  silver 
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kays,  wrapped  in  gold  and  Bilver  leaf,  and  in  this  form 
becomes  an  esfleniial  part  of  all  ceremonial  visiting. 
Indeed,  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  to 
refbfie  to  accept  betel-nut  when  offered  woold  give 
irrecondlable  ofifenoe. 

Betel-nut.  The  froit  oiArecha  catechu.  In  the  Indian 
Islands  and  China  used  in  enormous  quantities  to 
chew  with  lime  and  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  pepper. 
The  nnts  are  astringent,  and  a  decoction  is  nsed  in 
dyeing. 

Betel  pepper  {Peper  betel).  In  the  preparation  of  the 
betel  it  appears  that  the  leaf  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
pepper  is  <^  more  consequence  than  the  areca-nut, 
which  is  joined  with  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra 
and  Malay  often  chew  the  pungent  leaves  of  this  plant 
sprinkled  over  with  chunam  without  the  slices  of  the 
areca-nat,  which  among  richer  people  is  given  with  it,, 
the  object  of  the  oleaginous  nut  being  chiefly  to  tem> 
per  the  pungency  of  the  pepper  and  lime.  Its  use 
may  be  traced  to  very  remote  antiquity,  and  in  most 
countries  of  the  East  large  and  luxuriant  plantations 
of  betel  pepper  are  very  frequent.  It  is  a  climbing 
plant,  with  broad,  dark-green,  and  large-veined  leaves, 
with  long  fruit.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection 
ina  rich  soil,  and,  under  the  equator,  in  the  very  hottest 
regions. 

Bettellees.  A  species  of  muslin  manufactured  in  Ben- 
gal. . 

Besans.  Cotton  striped  cloths  of  Bengal. 

Bezoar  (A.  faduij.  Hind,  zeher-morah.  Per.  pctdaehar 
kame).  There  are  several  kinds  of  bezoar,  most  of  them 
concretions  formed  in  the  gall-bladders  or  intestines  of 
various  animals.  Some  are  of  a  deepish  olive-green 
colour.     They  are  also  said  to  be  found  in  the  sto- 
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mach  of  goats,  dogs,  cows,  or  other  animals.  There 
is  the  hog  bezoar,  the  bovine  bezoar,  aigd  the  camel 
bezoar,  and  this  last  the  Hindoos  turn  into  a  yellow 
paint,  but  the  harder  substance  the  Hindoo  jewellers 
polish  and  thread  into  jewels.  The  finest  is  brought 
to  India  fifom  Borneo  and  the  seaports  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Persian  article  is  particularly  sought  after, 
and  is  said  to  be  procured  from  animals  of  the  goat 
kind  {Ca/pra  gazella).  The  word  '  bezoar'  is  from  the 
Persian  'pazahr' — *from  poo,  to  purify,  and  zahr, 
poison. 

Bhai^;  or  Gharras  (the  later  name),  used  to  denote 
the  resinous  exudation  derived  from  the  hemp  plant 
{Cannabis  sativa).  The  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of 
this  plant,  dried,  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India  for 
making  an  intoxicating  drink,  called  bhang,  also  for 
smoking;  the  powdered  leaves  are  used  in  infusion 
and  in  sweetmeats  as  an  intoxicating  drug.  Under 
the  Burmese  Government,  no  one  was  allowed  to  cul- 
tivate the  plant  without  a  license  from  government. 
Sometimes  a  general  permission  was  given,  and  at 
other  times  a  general  prohibition  would  be  issued. 
Throughout  India  also  bhang  is  one  of  the  excisable 
articles,  and  the  plants  are  taxed  for  revenue.  The 
ordinary  charras  is  collected  by  a  singular  process. 
Men  clad  in  leathern  dresses  run  through  the  hemp- 
fields,  brushing  through  the  plants  with  all  possible 
violence ;  the  soft  resin  adheres  to  the  leather,  and  is 
subsequently  scraped  off  and  kneaded  into  balls.  Some- 
times the  leather  attire  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  resin 
is  collected  on.  the  skin  of  naked  coolies.  * 

.Bia.  A  name  given  by  the  Siamese  to  those  small  shells 
which  are  called  cowries  throughout  almost  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
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Biaz.  A  cotton  material  resembling  linen,  mannfiactared 
in  Central  Asia  to  a  considerable  extent,  both  for  native 
nse  and  for  export  to  Bnssia.  There  are  three  sorts : 
the  best,  or  Bokharian ;  the  medium,  or  Ehivian ;  and 
an  inferior  variety,  mannfiEustored  in  Tashkend.  The 
Bokharian  is  brought  to  the  bazaars  and  purchased  by 
dealers  for  export  to  Bussia. 

Bind.  A  counky  word  for  the  stalks  of  hops  and  other 
plants. 

Bing.  In  the  alum-works  is  a  quantity  of  alum  thrown 
together  in  order  to  drain. 

Birch.  The  tree  which  is  known  by  this  name  (Betvla 
cUbd)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  which  our  country  pro- 
duces, and  one  which  braves  the  coldest  and  most 
exposed  regions,  far  beyond  where  the  oak  dares  to 
show  itself.  If  the  oak  bcthe  pride  of  England,  the 
birch  is  no  less  the  delight  of  Scotland.  Throughout 
Northern  Europe  and  Northern  America  the  birch  is 
sufficiently  abundant.  The  timber  is  white,  clean,  and 
of  good  grain,  a  most  valuable  wood  for  the  turner ;  but 
it  is  generally  only  of  small  diameter,  and  when  used 
flat  is  very  apt  to  warp.  It  is  also  perishable  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  in  confined  situations ;  but  when 
in  more  exposed  ones,  as  in  railings,  it  lasts  better. 
The  twigs  of  the  tree  are  well  known  as  the  material 
used  for  country  and  garden  brooms ;  and  when  peeled, 
twisted,  and  beaten  they  form  ropes  stronger  and  more 
lasting  than  even  those  of  hemp.  The  bark  is  firm, 
durable,  and  Ught,  and  is  among  the  North  American 
Indians  and  Canadian  hunters  made  into  boxes,  cups, 
and  various  other  containing  vessels,  by  sewing  it 
together.  It  is  also  the  principal  material  •f  which 
their  canoes  are  made,  and  these  canoes  are  not  very 
much  lighter  than  our  best-constructed  boats  of  the 
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same  burden,  but  they  are  mudi  stronger,  and  scarcely 
less  handsome. 

Birdlime  is  found  in  the  inner  bark  of  certain  plants, 
as  the  mistletoe. and  the  holly.  It  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing the  bark  several  honrs  in  ivater,  s^arating  it  from 
the  liquid,  in  which  it  is  insolublei  and  setting  it  aside 

,  until  it  becomes  viscous.  Birdlime  is  greenish,  tena- 
cious, glutinous,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  smell  sinuior 
to  linseed-oil. 

Bird  pepper.  The  ordinary  term  in  the  West  Indies 
for  the  pod  from  which  cayenne  pepper  is  manufac- 
tured. 

Birds'  nests.  An  article  of  very  considerable  trade 
among  the  Eastern. islands,  particularly  from  Sumatra 
and  Java  to  China  and  India,  is  the  nest  of  a  small 
species  of  swallow.  The  nests  are  considered  as  tiie 
greateist  luxury ;  when  added  to  soup  they  give  it  a 
somewhat  spicy  flavour  and  a  strong  gelatinous  charac- 
ter. The  exact  nature  of  the  substance  composing  tiie 
nest  is  not  described,  but  it  appears  to  be  formed  of  a 
fine  clayey  earth  mixed  with  a  very  gelatinous  seaweed, 
to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  character.  Singapore  is 
the  chief  mart  for  birds'  nests,  to  which  they  are  brought 
from  Borneo,  Java,  Bio  Minto,  Sumbawa,  Sumatot, 
and  Celebes.  The  Chinese,  who  are  the  only  people 
that  purchase  them  *  for  their  own  use,  carry  them  in 
junks  to  the  Chinese  market,  where  they  command 
extravagant  prices.  The  Japanese,  whose  tastes  are 
much  akin,  have  no  liking  for  edible  nests ;  and  how  the 
former  people  acquired  the  habit  is  only  less  singular 
than  their  persevering  in  it.  They  consider  the  birds' 
nests  as  a  great  stimulant  and  tonic,  but  their  beat 
quality  is  probably  their  harmleBSness;  The  labour  be- 
stowed to  render  them  fit  for  the  table  is  enormous  * 
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every  feather,  stick,  or  impniity  of  any  kind  is  carefaUy 
removed,  and  then,  after  undeiKoing  many  washings 
and  prepaiaticms,  they  are  stewed  into  a  soft  mncila- 
ginous  jelly.  The  side  of  birds'  nests  is  a  monopoly 
with  all  the  governments  in  whose  dominions  they  are 
found. 

Biscuit- WdJre  is  a  name  given  to  ware  after  its  first 
baking.  It  is  so. called  from  its  resemblance  to  ship* 
bread.  Many  small  vases,  figures.,  and  other  articles 
of  ornament  are  sold  in  this  stage. 

Bismuth.  A  metal  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  and  brittle 
in  texture.  It  freely  mixes  with  other  metals,  and 
induces  them  to  melt  at  a  mmh  lower  degree  of  heat 
than  they  would  otherwise  do.  The  chief  source  is 
Saxony,  but  it  k^  found  in  Swabia,  the  Pyrenees,  Swe* 
den,  and  ComwaU. 

Bitter  ai^es.  See  CSolooynthi 

Bittern.  In  the  salt** works,  the  brine  remaining  after 
the  salt  is  concreted  ;  this  is  ladled  off,  the  salt  then 
taken  away,  and  the  bittern,  being  returned  to  the 
boil^s,  is  boiled  again. 

Bitumen.  Under  this  name  are  arranged  numerous 
mineral  substances,  whose  general  and  characteristic 
properties  are  to  bum  of  tiiemselves  when  lifted  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  Some  of  them  are  fluid,  others 
sahd ;  tiiey  are  naphtha,  petroleum,  maltha  or  sea- 
wax,  elastic  bitumen  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  asphaltum, 
and  coal.     {See  these  terms.) 

Black  amber.  Jet  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Black  bone.  The  charcoal  of  burnt  bones. 

Black  Botany  Bay-wood,  called  also  African  Black- 
wood, is  periiaps  the  hardest,  and  also  the  most  waste- 
ful, of  all  fancy  woods.  The  billets  that  are  imported 
are  very  kndity  and  (»rooked,  and  covei^  with  a  thick 
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hard  rind.  It  is  ezodleiit  for  hney  innmig,  and  is 
preferred  for  the  handles  of  smgeons'  instniments.  It 
grows  in  Madagascar,  is  brooght  thence  to  the  Maori- 
lins  in  natire  resseb,  and  bartered  with  the  EngKah  for 
goods.  It  appears  also  to  grow  in  Botany  Bay,  and  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  tree  siniilar  to 
the  wahiat.     In  commerce  it  is  called  Uack-wood. 

Black,  Oerman  or  Frankfort.  A  diarooal  pro- 

doced  by  homing  the  lees  of  wine  in  covered  yessielsy 
afterwards  washed  and  gronnd  in  mills.  It  comes 
from  Frankfort,  Mentz,  and  Strasbnrg,  eithw  in  lumps 
or  powder,  and  must  be  chosen  moist,  without  having 
be^  wetted ;  it  is  of  a  fine  black  colour,  soft,  frial^le, 
light,  and  with  as  few  shining  grains  as  possible.  This 
black  is  the  principal  ingredient  used  by  copper-plate 
printers  for  working  their  engravings. 

Black,  Hart's.  That  charred  matter  which  remains  in 
the  retort  afiier  the  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  volatile 
alkali,  is  extracted  from  the  horns  of  the  deer  tribe. . 

Blacking.  A  substance  manu£Bustared  of  various  mate- 
rials for  the  blacking  of  shoes  and  other  articles  of 
leather.  The  principal  ingredients  are  oil,  vinegar, 
bone-earth,  molasses,  and  sulphuric  add.  It  is  in 
very  extensive  demand  for  home  uses  and  for  export. 

Blacky  Ivory^  otherwise  called  Velvet  Black,  is  burnt 
ivory  or  bones,  which,  becoming  quite  black,  and  being 
reduced  to  thin  plates,  are  ground  in  water,  afi;erwards 
to  be  used  as  a  water-colour  pigment.  Ivory  black 
should  be  chosen  tender,  friable,  and  thoroughly  ground 
and  washed. 

Black-jack.  A  term  applied  by  miners  to  certain 
ores  of  zinc,'  called  otherwise  blende  or  the  sulphuret 
of  zinc. 

Blacky  Lamp.  The  soot  of  burning  materials.     In 
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England  it  is  {Mrepaied  at  the  turpentiike  houses  from 
the  dregs  of  the  resinous  matters  which  are  mano&c- 
tnred  there;  but  the  greater  part  of  lamp-black  is 
brought  from  Sweden,  &c.y  whero'it  is  made  from  the 
refuse  left  upon  making  common  resin.  The  quaKty 
of  lamp-black  depends  upon  its  lightness  and  tha  good- 
ness of  its  colour.  A  yery  fine  kind  of  it  has  lately  been 
made  from  coal-tar.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  oil,  for 
printers'  ink,  and  other  purposes. 
Black  lead|  or  Plumbago  (D.  potloot,  F.  mine 
de  plamb  noir^  G.  pottloch,  reissUey,  It.  miniera 
di  piombo,  piomhaggine  corezolo).  The  well-known 
substance  of  which  pencils  are  made ;  the  best  is  still 
found  at  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland,  where  the  mines 
hare  been  wrought  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
lead  is  not  found  in  veins,  but  in  detached  pieces,  or 
in  what  are  called  sops  or  beUies,  so  that  the  supply 
is  very  irregular,  the  miners  being  frequently  employed 
for  a  lengthened  period  in  seeking  at  random  for  the 
lead.  Its  quality  also  differs  widely.  The  best  is 
that  which  is  lightest,  and  the  trace  of  which  on  paper 
is  easily  removed  by  the  application  of  india-rubber. 
When  the  mine  is  open,  the  trade  is  supplied  at 
periodical  sales  in  London.  It  is  obtained  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  chief  spurces  being  Passau  in 
Bavaria,  India,  both  in  the  Himalayas  and  Ceylon, 
and  Spain.  It  is  used  for  black-lead  pencils,  for  the 
making  of  crucibles,  iu  polishing,  or  rather  covering 
with  a  shining  substance,  the  surface  of  stoves  and 
other  cast-iron  utensils,  and  between  the  rubbing 
parts  of  wooden  machinery  to  diminish  friction. 

Black  pepper.  See  Peppee. 

Blacky  Spanish.  Burnt  cork. 

Black  tin.    A  denomination   given  to   the  tin  ore 
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when  dressed^    stauped^   and  wwihed  ready  to  be 
melted  into  metal. 

Blackward.  The  name  given  by  the  miners  of  Derby- 
shire to  the  black  oxide  or  ore  of  manganese. 

Blancards.  A  name  giren  to  certain  linen  cloths, 
because  the  thread  to  weave  them  has  been  half 
blanched  or  bleached  before  it  is  nsed.  They  are 
manufactured  in  Normandy. 

Blankets.  Coverlids  made  from  wool  or  hair.  Witney 
in  Oxfordshire  has  long  been  noted  for  its  blankets. 

Bleaching^  or  Kanching.  The  process  by  which 
various  materials  and  manufactured  goods  are  ren- 
dered white. 

Bleaching  powder.  A  chloride  of  Ume  made  by 
exposing  slacked  lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 

Blende.  See  Blaoe-jage. 

Blister  fly.  See  Canthabidbs. 

Block  tin.  Tin  cast  into  blocks  or  ingots. 

Blonde  lace.  A  lace  made  partly  or  wholly  of  silk, 
in  imitation  of  thread  lace.  Large  quantities  are  made 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  especially  in  England,  where 
it  is  manufactured  not  only  equal  in  quality,  but  much 
cheaper  than  that  from  abroad. 

Blood-root.  A  dyeing  material  produced  from  the 
roots  of  the  Sanguinaria  canadensis ^  the  juice  of  which 
is  of  a  dark-red  colour. 

Blood-stone.  A  dark-green  flinty  mineral,  speckled 
with  small  red  marks,  like  small  drops  of  Uood  ;  hence 
the  name.     It  is  used  for  seals,  brooches,  &c. 

Blood- wood.  See  Nicaragua- WOOD. 

Blubber.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large  sea-ani- 
mals, of  which  train-oil  is  made.  This  blubber  lies 
between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  is  ot^  most  parts 
of  the  whale  about  six  inchies  in  thickness,  but  three 
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or  four  times  tkat  thiokaess  on  the  under  lip.  The 
whole  quantity  «f  oil  produced  is  from  fortj  to  eighty 
ewt.  from  eaeh  fish,  according  to  its  size.  Sometimes 
the  oil  is  prepared  in  the  countries  near  where  the 
animal  is  caught,  but  more  frequently  the  blubber 
itself  is  brought  over  in  cades. 

Blue  gnm*WOOd.  A  fine  lofty  tree  of  Australia,  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  ship- 
building purposes. 

Boart.  A  technical  term  used  by  diamond  merchants 
to  designate  granular  or  imperfectly  crystallised  dia- 
monds. This  substance  is  either  crushed  into  powder 
or  used  for  engraving  on  bard  stones. 

Boat.  A  small  open  vessel,  mored  on  the  water  by 
rowing  or  sailing.  The  construction,  machinery,  and 
names  of  boats  are  very  different,  according  to  the 
various  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
the  services  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  Thus 
they  are  light  or  strong,  jsharp  or  flat  bottomed,  open 
or  decked,  plain  or  ornamented,  as  they  may  be  de- 
signed for  swiftness  or  butden,  for  deep  or  shallow 
water,  for  sailing  in  a  harbour  or  at  sea,  and  for  con- 
venience or  pleasure. 

Bobbins.  A  kind  of  small  cord  of  linen  or  cotton. 
The  common  bobbins,  made  of  linen,  are  for  progres- 
sive sizes,  known  to  the  dealers  as  Nos.  5,  7,  9,  11, 
18,  15.  Scotch  bobbins  are  of  cotton,  and  imitate 
the  former,  and  are  known  likewise  by  numbers.  They 
are  purchased  wholesale  by  the  dozen  and  gross,  and 
are  usually  in  papers  of  two  dozen  each. 

Bobbins  of  flax.  Bundles  of  flax,  usually  about  one 
hundredwe^ht. 

Bobbin  net.  A  kind  of  network  made  by  machinery, 
and  generally  having  the  character  of  lace. 
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Bohea.  A  species  of  black  tea.  (See  Tba.) 
Bole^  Armenian.  A  clay-like  earthy  imneral,  gene- 
rally reddened  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  used  in  tooth- 
powder,  and  to  give  colonr  to  the  fish-saace  made 
from  anchoTies.  It  is  fomid  in  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Lemnian  earth,  and 
in  Armenia,  Italy,  France,  Silesia,  various  parts  of 
South  America,  &c.  The  Javanese,  when  they  wish 
to  become  thin,  eat  cakes,  called  tcmaampo,  made  of 

bole. 

Bomb.  A  hollow  cannon-ball,  usually  called  a  shell, 
though  the  word  *  bomb'  is  retained  in  bomb-vessel  or 
bomb-ketch,  which  is  a  small  vessel  fitted  up  with 
mortars  for  the  firing  of  caimon. 

Bombazine.  A  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted. 

Bone.  The  skeleton  or  harder  part  of  the  animal  frame, 
consisting  of  earthy  matter  and  gelatine  in  nearly 
equal  weights.  Deprived  of  the  latter  by.  boiling, 
bones  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  numerous  small 
articles,  such  as  knife-handles,  toys,  tooth-brushes,  &c. 
When  ground,  bones  are  a  common  manure,  and  when 
burnt  they  form  boneblack.  As  a  manure,  bones  and 
bone-dust  are  often  imported,  and  of  late  years  have 
been  largely  employed  in  agriculture,  by  which  means 
the  produce  of  the  land  has  been  much  increased. 

Boneblack.  A  name  for  animal  charcoal,  the  carbona- 
ceous substance  which  remains  after  the  calcination 
of  bones  in  close  vessels. 

Bontans.  A  kind  of  stuff  or  covering,  the  ground 
being  cotton,  interwoven  in  stripes  with  red  worsted; 
fabricated  at  Canton,  on  the  river  Gambia,  and  form- 
ing an  article  of  commerce,  being  bought  mp  by  the 
Europeans  for  oxchange  with  other  commodities. 

Bontia.  The  wild  olive  of  Barbadoes. 
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Book.  A  literary  oomposition»  manuscript  or  printed, 
partioolarly  snch  a  one  as  is  of  sufficient  length  to 
form  a  volume.  Printed  books  are  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  leaves  produced  from  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Folio  is  the  largest  size ;  of  this  two  leaves, 
or  four  pages,  make  a  sheet;  a  quarto  is  half  this 
size ;  an  octavo  half  the  last,  and  has  sixteen  pages  to 
the  sheet  of  paper ;  duodecimo  has  twenty-four  pages ; 
octodecimo  thirty-six  pages ;  and  so  on  for  smaller 
sizes.  These  differ  also  according  to  the  size  of  the 
paper ;  thus  there  are  royal,  demy,  and  post  octavos, 
and  the  same  with  the  other  sizes.  Books  are  issued 
from  the  press  either  as  volumes  or  in  parts  at  stated 
periods,  hence  called  periodicals. 

Book;  Bouk,  or  Buke  Muslin.  A  ddioate  and 
transparent  species  of  muslin.  It  is  also  called  in 
some  places  wire  muslin,  from  its  being  stiffened  with 
starch.  The  origin  of  the  manufacture  is  derived 
from  India,  but  book  muslins  are  imitated  and  made 
to  a  great  extent  in  Scotland. 

Boot.  A  well-known  covering  for  the  leg  and  foot. 

Boracic  acid.  The  acid  which,  when  combined  with 
soda,  forms  the  borate  of  soda  or  borax.  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  crude  borax  of  Thibet,  and  is  found 
in  some  hot  springs  near  Florence. 

Borax,  chemically  called  borate  of  soda,  is  used  as  a 
flux  for  metals,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  coloured-glass  pastes  made  in  imitation 
of  precious  stones ;  but  its  greatest  use  is  to  facilitate 
the  soldering  of  the  more-  precious  metals.  It  is  also 
employed  by  the  mineralogist  in  assaymg  the  ^proper- 
ties of  minerals  by  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  dug  up  from 
the  lakes  in  Thibet  in  great  masses,  composed  partly 
of  large  crysials,  but'  chiefly  oi  smaller  ones,  partly 
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vhita  and  paitfy  gireen^  joined  together  by  a.gi0ftsjr 
yellow  stibstanoey  intermingled  with  sand,  stonoB,  and 
oth^  impmiiiea.  The  rough  or  native  barax,  called 
by  the  Arabians  tineal,  shonld  be  chosen  in  fina  and 
sdid  pieces  of  a  greenish  colour.  Befined  borax 
shooU  be  chosen  perfectly  white. 

Bordat.  A  narrow  kind  of  stnff^  mannfactsred  in  Egypt 
and  seyeral  parts  of  Turkey. 

Botany  Bay  oak.  (See  Bbbf-wood.)  It  is  not 
really  derived  from  any  species  of  oak4ree,  but  from 
some  species  of  casnorina. 

BotargO^  or  Botarga.  A  kind  of  sausage^  made  in 
varioos  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditenranean  Sea 
out  of  the  roe  of  a  kind  of  mullet,  salted  and  dned. 
In  taste  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  caviare.  The'  best 
comes  from  Tunis  and  Alexandria. 

Bottles  (F.  bouteillesy  G.  bouteiUen,  It.  bottiglie,  Sp. 
botellas).  Glass  vessels  for  holding  liquids.    . 

Bovey  coal.  A  species  of  fossil  wood  or  jet  found  at 
Bovey  Hayfield,  near  Exeter.  It  is  similar  to  cannel 
coal. 

Box- wood  (G.  buchsbawmholz^D,  paimhout,  "F.  buis. 
It.  bvsao,  bo880,  bossolo).  The  hard  compiust  wood  of 
a  small  tree  c&Uei  Buxm  sempervirensj  one  small 
variety  of  which  is  well  known  as  box  edgings  in 
gardens.  The  ordinary  character  of  the  tree  which 
furnishes  the  wood  called  box-wood  is  to  be  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  with  a  much  branched  stem  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter.  In  the  south  of  Europe  various 
species  of  box,  particularly  the  Buxus  Baleaaiea,  grow 
to  a  much  larger  size,  and  furnish  timt  called  in  com- 
m^ee  Turkey  box,,  which  is  imported  from  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea  in  logs  felled  with 
a  hatchet ;  they  measure  from  two  to  six  feet  long,  and 
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two  a&d  a  half  to  fonrteen  inches  diameter.  The'  other 
8ort^  called  Eiiropean  box^  or  English  box,  is  of  a 
closer  tettmre  and  generally  clearer  colour.  The 
wood  is  yellow^  has  a  thin  rind,  with  nomeroas  small 
knots  and  wens  :  some  of  it  is  much  twiisted,  and  such 
pieces  do  not  stand  well  when  worked ;  on  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  an  excellent  sound  and  clean  wood, 
mnch  used  for  flutes,  clarionets,  and  similar  wind  in- 
struments, and  for  a  great  variety  of  turned  articles. 
It  makes  capital  chucks  for  the  lathe,  and  is  preferred 
by  the  wood-engraver  to  all  other  woods ;  for  his  espe- 
cial use  it  is  cut  in  slices,  across  the  grain,  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  planed  smooth  upon  one  surface. 

Bran.  The  thin  skinfi  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  which  are 
separated  £rom  flie  com  in  the  process  of  grinding  and 
sifting.  The  coarser  portion  is  usually  called  bran ; 
the  finer  part  goes  by  the  name  of  pollard. 

Branck.  Buckwheat. 

Brandy  (G.  brantwein,  D.  brande%Dyn,  F.  eau  de  vie, 
brandevin,  It.  ^uarzente,  8p.  aguardiente y  Port. 
agvardente,  Buss,  tvino),  A  spirituous  liquor.  Obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  husks  of  grapes  and  wine. 
All  wines  when  distilled  will  afford  this  liquor,  but 
those  which  are  harsh  and  strong  are  preferred.  Most 
countries  of  Europe  produce  a  kind  of  brandy,  but  that 
made  in  France  is  admitted  to  be  the  best.  The  chief 
distilleries  are  at  Cognac,  Bordeaux,  Bochelle,  Orleans, 
Nantes,  &c.  The  colour  is  derived  from  the  addition 
of  burnt  sugar  to  the  fresh-distilled  spirit. 

Brass  (G«  and  D.  messing,  F.  cmvre  jaune,  laiton,  It. 
ottonSy  Sp.  laton,  azofar,  Buss,  selenoi  nijed,  L.  ori- 
chaicvm).  A  factitious  metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc 
in  certain  {mportions.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  cdour, 
more  fasible  than  copper,  and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish. 
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It  IB  malleable,  so  ductile  that  it  may  be  drawn  out 
into  wire,  and  is  much  tougher  than  copper.  Its 
density  is  greater  than  the  mean  density  of  the  two 
metals.  There  is  a  vast  yariei^y  in  the  proportions  of 
the  different  species  of  brass  used  in  commerce,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  determine  whether  the  perfection  of  this 
alloy  depends  on  any  certain  proportion  of  the  two 
metals.  The  economical  use  of  brass  is  largely  in- 
creasing. It  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  me- 
chanical purposes  and  in  the  fine  aits,  no  metal  haying 
been  found  so  available  for  these  uses.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  brass,  known  as  pinchbeck,  prince's 
metal,  Bath  metal,  red  brass,  Dutch  gold,  Muntz's  yel- 
low metal,  and  mdleable  brass ;  the  difference  depends 
on  the  various  proportions  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is 
exclusively  used  also  in  India  for  cooking  and  other 
domestic  utensils,  and  is  in  gi:eatjer  request  than  copper 
among  the  natives.  Generally  Mahqm^t&ns  use  copper 
and  Hindoos  brass  utensils. 

Brauls.  Indian  cotton  goods,  with  blue  and  white 
stripes. 

Brawn.  The  flesh  of  the  boar  saltedt 

Braziletto  (Cceaalpina  BraaUierisis),  An  inferior  kind 
of  BrazU  wood  brought  from  Jamaica.  It  is  among 
the  cheapest  and  least  esteemed  of  the  dye-woods. 

Brazil-nuts  are  the  fruit  of  BerthoUetia  excelaa,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  plants  of  the  New  World,  and 
which  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  the  warm  purts  of 
America,  as  we  grow  the  almond  and  the  walnut.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  weight  of  the  fruit  is  so 
enormous  that  the  .inhab^tfmts  dare  not  enter  the 
forests  without  coveriog  their  heads  and  shoulders  with 
a  strong  buckler  of  :v70od.  It  is  as  large  as  a. child's 
heady  and  has  a  shell  as  hard  as  that  of  a  cO!pQa-nut, 
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each  shell  or  case  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
triangolar  nuts  also  covered  with  a  hard  shell ;  it  is 
these  latter  which  are  imported  under  the  name  of 
Brazil-nuts.  The  Portuguese  at  Para  have  long  car- 
ried on  an  ettensive  traffic  in  these  nuts,  which  they 
export  to  Qniana,  Lisbon,  and  London.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted from  them  is  much  esteemed  in  Brazil. 

Brazil-wood^  Queen's-wood  {Casalpina  echinala) . 
(F.  bois  de  BHsil,  G.  hrasilienholz,  D.  hrasi- 
lienhout,  It.  legno  del  Brasilevernno,  Sp.  madera 
del  BresU,  Port,  pao  Brazil).  The  wood  of  a  mode- 
rately-sized tree  common  throughout  Brazil,  which 
country^  indeed,  took  its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
this  wood'  found  there  when  first  discovered,  Brazil 
properly  meaning  a  red  dye,  for  which  this  wood  is 
particularly  used ;  we  know  its  decoction  familiarly  as 
red  ink.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  thick,  the  leaves 
red,  and  the  flowers  purple.  The  wood  comes  in  the 
state  of  biUets  of  a  small  size.  In  Brazil  this  wood  is  a 
royal  monopoly.  It  is  not  merely  used  as  a  dye-drug 
for  silks,  woollens,  &c.,  being  fixed  by  alum,  tartar, 
and  other  mordants,  but  forms  a  good  wood  for  the 
turner,  and  to  colour  varnishes.  The  quantity  im- 
ported iuto  this  country  is  inconsiderable. 

Bredid  (F*  pain,  Or.  brot).  Food  made  of  flour 
kneaded  with  yeast,  water,  and  salt,  and  afterwards 
baked.  The  baker  mixes  first  the  salt  with  a  small 
quantity  of  warm  water ;  then  he  adds  the  yeast,  and 
mixes  the  whole  with  a  certain  portion  of  flour ;  this 
is  called  setting  the  sponge.  Being  kept  warm  it  soon 
begins  to  ferment ;  carbonic  gas  rises  and  swells  up 
the  mass.  This  is  called  by  chemists  panary  fermen- 
tation, and  by  bakers  rising.  When  the  sponge  has 
sufficiently  risen  the  baker  works  it  up  along  with  the 
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rest  of  the  flour  and  water^  and  kneads  the  whole  well 
together ;  this  forms  his  dough.  It  is  then  left  for  a 
few  hoars,  during  which  fermentation  goes  on ;  it  is 
then  kneaded  a  second  time  and  weighed  out  into 
loaves  ;  these  are  shaped  and  set  aside  hx  an  hour  or 
more,  then  placed  in  an  oven  and  baked.  The  species 
of  bread  in  common  use  in  a  country  depends  partly 
on  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  but  more  on  the  sort 
of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  But  the  superiority  of 
wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread  is  so  very  great  that,  whereyer  it  is  easily 
and  successfully  cultivated,  wheaten  bread  is  used  to 
the  nearly  total  exclusion  of  most  others.  Where, 
however,  the  soil  or  climate  is  less  favourable  to  its 
growth,  rye,  oats,  &c.,  are  used  in  its  stead. 
Bread-fruit.  The  tree  which  yields  ihis  valuable 
product  is  called  by  botanists  Artocarpm  incisa.  It 
is  found  in  India  and  throughout  all  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  South  Seas,  and  it  flourishes 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  whither  it  was  transplanted 
by  Captain  Bligh,  whose  nairative  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  Bounty  is  well  known.  It  grows  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  and  bears  a  round,  rough-skinned,  knotted 
firuit  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  The  skin  is,  however, 
thin ;  it  has  a  spindle-shaped  cone,  surwunded  by  a 
white  pith-like  substd.nce,  which  is  the  eatable  part. 
After  being  roasted  in  thick  slices  the  taste  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  frosted  potato.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in 
December,  and  is  dressed  in  variouis  ways,  according 
to  the  taste  or  convenience  of  those  using  it.  The 
Dutch  cooks  improve  it  by  boiling  or  frying  it  in  palm- 
oil.  Besides  the  use  of  the  frtdt,  the  natives  of  the 
South  Seas  employ  difll^ent  parts  of  the  tree :  for 
various  purposes.  The  wood  is  uaed  in  boat-building ;  a 
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doth  is  made  of  the  iimer  bark;  the  male  flowers  serve 
as  tinder,  the  leaves  for  wrapping  np  food,  and  for  wiping 
hands  instead  of  towels ;  and  the  jnice,  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  india-rabber  tree,  for  making 
cement  for  filling  up  the  cracks  of  water-vessels. 

Bricks  (Ban.  tegle,  D.  tegeUteeneUy  F.  briqueif  G. 
zkgehteinej  It.  mattoni,  Foti.lcfdrelho8,  Sp.  ladreMos). 
A  building  material  formed  of  day,  hardened  either 
by  ihe  nm's  rays  or  the  heat  of  a  ftimaoe,  the'  former 
being  called  sim-dried  bricks  and  the.  latter  bnmt 
bricks.  The  yariens  argillaceous  earths  are  tor  the 
most  peart  unfit  to  be.  used  alone  for  brickmaking. 
Some  are  almost  pnre  clay  or  alumina,  and  are  strong 
and  exeeedingiy  plastic,  but  oasonot  be  dried  withooit 
splitting;  others,  light  and  sandy  days  or  loams,  are  too 
loQBe  to  be  made  into  bricks  withoht  the  admixture  of 
lime  as  a  flux  to  bind  the  materials ;  others,  again,  are 
natural  compounds  of  alumina  and  silica:  if  &ee  firom 
lime,  magnesia,  or  metallic  oxides,  these  are  exceed- 
ingly valuaUe  days,  being  from  their  inflexible  nature 
well  adapted  for  making  fire-clays  for  lining  furnaces, 
•iSor  making  crudhleat  glas8-:house  pots,  &o.  The 
material  used  in  Babylon  was  unbumt  brick.  Many 
of  the  ancient  ruined  dties  of  Persia  are  built  of  un- 
bomt  bricks,  beaten  up  with  straw  or  rush  to  make  the 
ingredient  adhere^  and  then. baked  in  the  sun.  IBricks 
being  the  principal  material  uised  in  buildiug  the  houses 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  most  parts  of  England,  the 
mannfactmre  is  .iBoanense.  Formerly  they  were  snbject 
io  dsikies  ;  tliese  in  1860  wezB  r^eailed. 

BrickS;  Dutch^  or  Clinkers.  A  small  haocd  kind 
of  btii^,  niadB  of  a  very  stiff  loaoi,  amd  hunt  bjuk 
.don and  long^cantinuei  heat;  benoei tin^ become  as 
hard  as  stones^  and  mt  iiahlia  fea  break.  They  ataaased 
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almost  wholly  for  the  paving  of  stables  and  stable- 
yards. 

Brig,  or  Brigantine.  A  small  merchant^yessel  mth  two 
masts,  having  generally  her  mainsail  set  nearly  in  a 
plane  with  her  keel ;  whereas  the  mainsails  of  larger 
ships  are  hong  athwart,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
ship's  lengthy  and  fastened  to  a  yard  which  hangs, 
parallel  to  the  deck ;  but  in  a  brig  the  foremost  edge 
of  the  mainsail  is  feustened  in  different  places  to  hoops, 
which  encircle  the  mainmast  and  slide  np  and  down  it, 
as  the  sail  is  hoisted  or  lowered ;  it  is  extended  by  a 

.  gaff  above  and  a  boom  below.  Most  of  its  sails  are 
square. 

BriUiante.  The  name  of  the  finest  diamonds. 

Brimstone.  See  Sulphub. 

Brine-pans.  The  pans  in  which  sea-water  is  evapo- 
rated to  procure  the  salt  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion. 

Brine-pits.  A  name  for  springs  of  salt-water,  parti- 
cularly those  from  which  the  lyater  is  taken  for  the 
artificial  procuring  of  salt. 

Bristles  (f.  BoieSy  G.  horBteUf  D.  borstels,  It.  aetoU, 
Sp.  setas^  Buss,  schtschetina).  The  strong  glossy  hairs 
growing  on  the  back  of  the  hog  and  the  wild  boar. 
These  are  very  extensively  used  by  brushmakers,  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  &c.,  and  form  a  considerable  article 
of  import.  British  bristles  are  not  to  be  had,  the  old 
breeds  of  the  pig  having  died  out,  and  the  improved 
breeds  being  almost  without  hair.  Our  supplies  of 
bristles  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Bussia,  European  and 
Asiatic. 

Britannia  metal.  A  compound  of  tin,  antimony, 
copper,  and  brass,  or  the  commoner  kinds  of  tin,  lead, 
and  brass,  used  in  the  nianufaeture  of  QuiQjeious  articles. 
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Bnch  as  tea-pots,  spoons,  waiters,  niiigs,  &e*,  aU  of 
which  go  under  the  general  denomination  of  Britannia- 
ware.  The  chief  manufacture  of  articles  of  this  de- 
scription is  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  particolarly 
the  latter. 

Broadcloth.  The  finer  kind  of  woollen  doth  nsed 
for  gentlemen's  clothing,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
greater  width  in  which  it  is  woven. 

Brocade,   a  staff  made  of  silk  and  gold  or  silver. 

Bronze.  A  mixed  metal,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  tin,  and  sometimes  other 
metals.  It  is  used  for  casting  statues,  cannon,  bells, 
and  other  articles,  in  all  of  which  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  yaiy. 

Brooms  (G.  besen,  F.  balais,  It.  scope,  Sp.  escobas, 
B.  metlu).  They  are  principally  made  of  birch  or 
heath.  Vast  quantities  are  manufactured  in  South- 
wark  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

Brushes.  Well-known  implements  made  of  bristles, 
and  manufinctured  of  various  forms. 

Buchu-leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  Barosma  crenata 
and  of  other  species  olBarosma,  small  shrubs  growing 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  long  been 
used  by  the  Hottentots  for  a  variety  of  diseases,  and 
have  been  known  in  Europe  through  the  English  and 
Dutch  physicians  resident .  at  the  Cape.  They  are 
employed  in  Europe  principally  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs. 

Buckuig.  The  first  operation  in  bleaching .  of  linen- 
yam  or  doth. 

Buckram.  A  sort  of  coarse  doth,  made  of  hemp,  and 
stiffened  with  glue  or  common  gum,  then  calendered 
and  dyed  of  various  ooloors. 

Buckthorn  berries.   See  Fbxsscb  and  Pebsuk. 
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Buckwheat  (Dan.  boghnde,  D.  io^fareit,  F.  ble 
8wrrasin,  Qt.  buehwinzenf  It.  gratw  saraeeno,  Pol.  to- 
tarea,  Port,  and  Sp.  iri^  garaemo).  A  plant  that  is 
widely  cnUiyated  for  its  seed  as  a  brdad^coniy  and  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  ponl- 
try.  It  is  frequently  used  in  gm-distilleiies,  and  is 
oAen  soim  asafallow  crop  to beplonghed  down  green, 
as  a  dressing  for  wheat.  Thk  practice  is  still  much 
in  Yogne  on  the  Continisnt.  There  are  three  known 
species  :  the  common  buckwheat,  the  Tartarian,  and 
the  notch-seeded.  The  common  is  the  only  sort  much 
grown  in  Europe.  This  grows  aboat  two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  a  strong  knotty  branching  irt»m,  of  a  reddish 
colour;  the  leaves  are  ivy-shi^ed;  the  flowers,  white 
tinged  with  red,  hanging  in  bunches.  It  is  of  rapid 
growth,  and  begins  to  flower  when  only  nine  or  ten 
indies  high,  and  continues  to  pot  out  fresh  flowers  till 
cut  off  by  the  scathe,  bearing  flowers  and  seed  at  the 
same  time.  Its  cultxratian  is  widd.y  diffused,  beii^ 
grown  in  all  quarters  of  the  woiid.  *Tfae  produce  of  an 
acre  may  reach  forty  or  more  bushels,  weighing  forty- 
siz  or  forty- eight  pounds  per  bushel.  Its  yaluie  is 
generally  the  same  as  that  of  good  ibarley. 

Baddmioas.    A  species  of  Bengal  muslins. 

TBnS.  A  sort  of  leather  prepared  frvm  tiie  skin  of  the 
lHi£GBdo,  dressed  in  oil,  after  the  manner  of  chamois, 
.and  tlunrefore  soft  and  pliable.  The  skins  of  all  large 
animals  dressed  in  this  manner  are  caMed  by  the  same 
'  name.  Buff  leather  is  used  for  sword-belts  and  oth^ 
belts  required  by  soldiers,  and  for  similar  purposes. 
Buff  farms  a  considerable  axtiole  in  the  conuneoree  of 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch, .  at  Gonstantinqple, 
Smyrna,  and  along  the  eoast  of  Afrioa. 

BuglM.  Long  glass  beads,  used  as  amametttiEri 
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dresses/  or  for  necklacei^y  for  which  latter  poipose  vast 
quantities  are  exported  to  Africa.  Few  are  made  in 
1^  cotmtxyi  ihey^  as  well  as  beads,  being  mostly  im- 
ported from  Venice. 

Btlhl.  Ornamental  frmiitnre  and  other  articles,  in 
which  tortoiseAelly  ivoiy,  fancy  woods,  or  metals  are 
inlaid  in  the  genend  snrfiice. 

Bnlbs.  The  roots  of  several  kinds  of  flowers  imported 
in  vast  qnantities  in  the  autnmn  of  the  year  from 
Holland,  tot  cultivation  in  this  conntiy. 

Bullet.  A  leaden  ball  or  shot,  with  which  small-arms 
are  loaded.  The  diameter  of  a  common  leaden  bullet 
is  folmd  by  dividing  1*6706  by  the  cnbe  root  of  the 
nunber  eosptained  in  a  pound. 

BuU^-wood.  Fr<»n  the  Virgin  Islands,  West  Indies; 
is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  with  a  white  sap :  the 
wood  is  greenish  hazel,  dose,  and  haid.  It  is  used  in 
this  ceuntiy  for  building  purposes.  Another  species 
of  wood  also  so  called  is  brought  from  Berbice  :  its 
eolour  is  hazel  brown  and  of  an  even  tint,  without 
veins ;  it  is  a  very  close,  hard,  and  good  wood,  well 
adapted  for  turning,  but  is  not  common. 

Bullion.  Uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  the  mass. 

BnlrasheB.  The  stalks  of  the  Soirpus  p^histriB,  a 
plant  which  is  extremely  common  in  most'  of  bur  rivers 
and  ponds.  They  are  used  for  making  baskets  and 
matting,  the  seats  of  chairs,  and  by  the  coopers  for 
preventiug  leakage  between  tiie  joints  of  casks.  Those 
brought  from  Holland  are  considered  the  best,  and 
were  formeriy  imported  in  very  large  quantities  for 
mMihg,  until  the  manufacture  of  cheap  drugget  super- 
seded their  more  general  use. 

Bumboat.  A  sort  of  wherry,  used  in  and  about  har^ 
1)mirs  to  eeanry  provisions,  &e. 
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Bunting.  A  thin  T9k>oll9n  stuff,  of  which  ships'  flags, 
signals,  &qi,  are. astial!ly  made. 

Buoys.  Pieced  of  woOd,  coric,  or  hollow  metaiUc  sub- 
stances, moored  and  floating  in  the  water.  Those  of 
wood  are  sometimes  soUd,  and  e^metimes  hollpw  like 
a  cask,  and  strongly  hooped ;  th^y  are  made  of  Vaxious 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  either  private  or  public. 
Those  intended  for  the  public  service  cannot  be  placed, 
altered,  or  removed  except  by  competent  authority. 
They  are  generally  of  a  pretty  large  sise,  and  Bxb  firmly 
moored  by  chains  or  cables  to  rocks,  la^ge  stones, 
anchors,  &c.  By  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
they  serve  at  once  to  mark  the  channels  through 
which  it  is  safe  to  steer,  and  to  poiat  out  dangers  to 
be  avoided,  such  as  sunken  rocks,  shoals,  wrecks  of 
vessels,  &c. 

Burgundy.  A  kind  of  wine.     (See  Wine.) 

Burgundy  pitch.  A  resin,  the  produce  of  the  Pinus 
abies,  or  spruce  fir.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
in  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  whence  the  resin  flows 
in  thick  drops,  which  almost  immediately  congeal  into 
hard  flakes.  These  are  taken  off  and  melted  in  boil- 
ing ^ater,  and  strained  through  coarse  cloths.  The 
true  Burgundy  pitch  is  very  adbedve,  rather  soft,  of 
a  reddish -yellow  colour,  and  rather  agreeable  odour. 
The  greatest  quantity  comes  to  us  in  casks  firoiil  Neuf- 
cb4tel,  where  it  is  prepared.  Another  and  an  inferior 
kind  of  Burgundy  pitch  is  produced  from  the  Norway 
spruce  fir ;  this  is  not  melted  previous  to  e;tportation, 
but  eomes  to  us  in  small  tears  or  drops. 

Burr-stones.  Bough  millstones,  in  request  for  corn- 
mills,  imported  chiefly  from  France  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Buss.  'A  ship  of  two  masts,  used  in  the  Dutch  herring 
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fisheiy.  It  is  generally  from  fifly  to  seventy  tons 
burden,  being  furnished  with  two  small  sheds  or  cabins, 
one  at  the  prow  and  the  other  at  the  stem,  the  former 
of  which  is  employed  as  a  kitchen. 
Butter  (Dan,  smor^  D.  boter,  P.  beurre,  G.  butter,  lU- 
burro,  Port,  manteiga,  Sp.  manteca).  A  well-known 
&tty  substance,  obtained  by  chiming  cream.  Batter 
is  very  extensively  used  in  this  and  other  northern 
countries ;  that  of  England  and  Holland  is  reckoned 
the  best.  In  London  the  batters  of  Epping,  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Yorkshire,  once  so  fiamons,  are  all  but 
entirely  superseded,  Aylesbury,  Dorset,  and  Devon- 
shire being  now  in  the  highest  repute.  The  Ayles- 
bury butter,  which  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
London  market,  comprises  the  best  dairies  of  Buck-, 
inghamshire  and  Oxfordshire.  It  is  generally  packed- 
in '  flats,'  each  containing  from  eighteen  to  thirty  lumps 
of  .two  pounds  apiece,  while  the  Dorset  batter  is 
packed  in  tubs.  The  butter  of  Somersetshire  and 
Gloucestershire  is  very  good ;  it  is  made  up  in  one- 
pound  prints,  packed  in  square  baskets,  and  sent  to 
the  London  market  by  railway.  The  butter  of  ihe 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the  moors, 
commonSjn  and  heaths  of  England,  is  of  excellent 
qua&ty  when  it  is  properly  managed ;  and  though  not 
equal  in  quantity,  it  often  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
richest  meadows.  Much  butter,  but  of  second-rate 
qualities,  is  now  imported  from  Jersey,  in  tubs  resem- 
bling washtubs.  Considerable  quantities  are  made  in 
Ireland,  and  it  forms  a  prominent  article  in  the  ex- 
ports of  that  bountry ;  generally  it  is  inferior,  but  in 
consequence  rather  of  the  want  of  attention  than  of. 
any  inferiority  of  milk.  The  salt  batter  of  Holland, 
when  unaduU^ated,  is  superior,  to  that  of  every  other 
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ooimtryy  and  laige  qpumtitieB  of  it  are  annoaUy  ex- 
ported* It  forms  about  one*thiid  of  all  the  foreign 
buttOT  we  import,  tbe  rest  being  brought  from  Fraziee, 
Germany,  Belgium,  &c. 
Butter-nuts.  The  fruit  of  a  large  tree,  common  in 
Guiana,  called  by  botanists  Ca/ryocar  tomento&vm^  and 
by  the  natives  Tata  youba.  The  eatable  part  consists 
of  a  whitish-yellow  nut-like  substance,  which  when 
bitten  feels  between  the  teeth  like  a  piece  of  taUow. 
Upon  being  chewed  a  sweeter  and  more  nut-Iike 
flavour  is  peroeiyed.  When  heated,  the  whole  turns 
to  an  oily  substance  res^nbling  butter,  as  a  substitute 
for  which  the  nut  is  used  in  its  native  country ;  hence 
the  name  of  butter-nxtt. 

Butter-wood.  See  I^AiNB-TSBBu 

Butterwort  (L.  Pinguicvla).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  {LentibulaTiacea)  found  in  the  bogs 
and  marshes  of  di£ferent  parts  of  the  world.  P.  wi- 
garis  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  and 
of  Europe^  It  has  the  power  of  coagulating  milk. 
The  Laplanders  pour  reindeer  milk,  warm  from  the 
animal,  upon  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  instantly  strain 
it,  and  set  it  aside  for  two  or  three  days,  till  it  ac- 
quires the  consistence  of  cream  and  some  degree  of 
acidity,  when  it  is  with  them  a  favourite  article  of 
food.  A  little  of  it  in  this  state  will  produce  the  same 
effect  on  warm  reindeer  milk  as  that  produced  by  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  The  origin  of  the  English  name 
Butterwort  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  power  of 
coagulating  milk,  sometimes  to  the  peculiar  sliminess 
of  the  leaves. 

Buttons.  Well-known  artides,  serving  to  fasten  elothes, 
&c.  They  axe  manufactured  of  an  endless  variety  of 
matezials  and  forms.     Thechief  seat  of  thejuanufkc- 
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tare  in  England  is  BinningluuB,  and  the  foreign  is  in 
the  Rhenish  proTxnoes,  Bahemia,  Vienna^  and  Puis. 
The  production  of  the  United  States  is  also  Miormons. 
Bliyo.  A  name  in  the  Philippines  for  a  roll  of  betel, 
the  prepared  mastieatory  lor  the  day's  use,  which  is 
carried  .in  little  bcoBes  or  bags,  and  handed  abont  as  a 
pinch  of  snuff  or  a  pipe  is  in  other  countries.  A  fresh 
bnyo  or  roll  is  put  in  the  mouth  every  hour.  {See 
Bbtbl.) 

C. 

Caamina.  A  n«ne  given  by  the  Spaniards  and  others 
to  the  finest  sort  of  Paraguay  tea.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a 
shrub  growing  wild  in  Paraguay,  and  is  used  in  Chili 
and  Peru  as  tea  is  with  us. 

Caballeros^  or  Gayalleros.  The  name  given  to  Spanish 
wool. 

Caballine-oil.  Melted  horse  grease  or  fat. 

Cabbage-wood.  See  Pabtbidge-wood. 

Cabeoa.  The  finest  silks  in  the  East  Indies ;  the  in- 
ferior are  called  carina.  The  Dutch  distinguish  two 
sorts  of  cabeca,  namely,  the  moor  eabeca  and  the 
common  oabeca. 

Oacao  (ccNTupttjr  pronounced  in  this  countiy  cocoa)  (F. 
and  Sp.  cacao,  G.  kakao).  .The  seeds  or  nuts  of  the 
cacao-tree  or  chocolate -tree,  growing  in  the  West 
Indies  and  many  parts  of  South  America.  The  tree 
bears  the  general  appearance  of  the  cherry-tree.  The 
nuts  are  contained  in  thi^  short  pods,  in  shape  and 
size  Uke  a  short  cucumber.  Each  pod  contains  from 
twenty  to  thirty  nuts,  closely  packed  together,  the 
size  of  almonds,  l^e  shell  of  the  pod  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  colouTy  brittle  and  thin,  the  kernel  or  nut  brown- 
ish, of  a  delicate  agreeable  smell,  and  a  fatty,  rather 
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bitter  and  peculiar  taste.  The  niits  should  be  ohosen 
lull,  plump,  and  shiping,  without  any  mustiness,  and 
not  worm-eaten.  They  yield  by  expression  a  great 
deal  of  oil,  but  they  are  cultiyated  only  that  they  may 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  excellent  bever- 
age cocoa  and  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  of  which 
they  form  the  principal  ingredient.  The  finest  cocoa 
is  said  to  be  tikat  of  Xoconooho  or  Sonocusco.  The 
principal  importations  were  formerly  derived  from  the 
Caracas  and  Guayaquil,  particularly  the  former,  and 
now  chiefly  from  the  West  India  Islands,  New  Granada, 
Ecuador,  and  Brazil.  The  tree  has  been  naturalised 
in  India,  where  it  is  only  sparingly  cultivated. 

Cachelot.  A  large  species  of  the  whale  kind,  from  the 
brain  of  which  spermaceti  is  extriacted.  (See  Sper- 
maceti.) 

Cadjan.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra 
or  fan  pajm,  used  for  writing  on  with  an  iron  style, 
also  for  matting. 

Cafflla.  A  company  of  merchants  or  travellers,  who  join 
together  in  order  to  travel  with  more  security,  similar 
if  not  identical  with  a  caravan,  the  assigned  difference 
being  that  a  caffila  belongs  to  a  sovereign  or  body  of 
merchants  acting  as  a  company  or  firm,  while  a  caravan 
implies  that  all  who  compose  it  travel  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  for  individual  benefit. 

Cainxgorum,  or  Cairngorm.  A  quartz  crystal,  found 
among  the  mountains  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Inver- 
ness-shire. It  is  of  various  colours,  particularly  of 
a  very  light  brown.  When  good  it  is  a  splendid 
Gxyjstal,  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brooches, 
seals,  and  the  clearest  for  spectacle-glasses,  though 
for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Bra- 
zilian pebble. 
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Cajeput-oil.  A  valaable  volatile  oil^  of  a  greenish 
colour  and  aromatic  flavour,  limpid  and  transparent. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  the 
Melaleuca  cajepvti,  chiefly  found  in  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments of  Banda  and  the  Moluccas,  and  imported  into 
this  country,  by  way  of  Holland,  in  copper  flasks.  It 
is  used  medicinally  as  a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic, 
both  internally  and  externally. 

Calabar  skins.  The  skin  of  the  Siberian  squirrel, 
used  for  mu£fs,  tippets,  &c.     {See  Sqxjikbel.) 

Calabash.  A  light  kind  of  vessel,  formed  of  the  shell 
of  a  gourd  emptied  and  dried.  The  Indians  of  the 
South  Seas  put  the  pearls  they  have  fished  in  cala- 
bashes, and  the  natives  of  Africa  do  the  same  with 
their  gold-dust.  Aloes  are  also  imported  in  calabashes. 

Calamanco.  A  sort  of  woollen  stu£f,  manufactured  in 
England,  Brabant,  and  Flanders.  It  has  a  fine  gloss^ 
is  of  different  colours,  and  is  chequered  in  the  warp, 
whence  the  checks  appear  on  one  side  only.  These 
stuffs  are  sometimes  plain,  flowered,  broad  and  narrow 
striped,  or  watered ;  those  of  England  are  chiefly  either 
striped  or  plain. 

Calamander  or  Coromandel  wood^  the  produce 

of  Ceylon  and  of  the  coasts  of  India,  is  shipped  in  logs 
and  planks  from  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  figure  ift. 
between  that  of  rose-wood  and  zebra-wood;  the  colour 
of  the  ground  is  usually  dark  hazel,  described  as  cho« 
colate-brown  with  black  stripes  and  marks.  It  is  very 
hard,  much  resembles  ebony,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  of  plants,  its  botanical  name  being  Diospyros 
kirsiUa,  while  that  of  the  true  ebony  is  Diospyrds 
ebenaster.  There  are  three  varieties  of  Calamander- 
wood — that  described  above,  which  is  the  darkest  and 
the  most  commonly  used  in  this  country ;  the  Calem'^ 
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beni,  which  is  light-coloured  and  striped ;  and  the 
Omander,  the  ground  of  which  is  as  light  as  English 
yew,  bnt  of  a  redder  cast,  with  a  few  slight  yeins  and 
marks  of  darker  tints.  It  is  probably  the  most  bean- 
tifdl  of  all  fancy  woods. 
Calamba,  or  Galambeg.  A  wood  resembling  sandal- 
wood in  grain,  and  similarly  bat  less  powerfolly  scented. 
Its  colour  is  olive^green  with  darker  shades.  It  is  some- 
times called  aloes- wood,  agila-wood,  or  eagle-wood.  It 
grows  in  Siam,  and  is  the  product  of  Aquilaria  agal- 
locha* 

Calamberi-wood.  See  Calamandeb-wood. 

Calamine.  A  native  carbonate  of  zinc. 

Calash.  A  piece  of  leather  cut  like  the  upper  leather  of 
a  shoe. 

Calcavella,  or  Calcayelos.  A  highly-flavoured  Lisbon 
white  wine. 

Calcedony.  A  variety  of  the  agate  or  cornelian,  of  a 
semi-transparent  whitish  colour,  found  sometimes  of  a 
considerable  size,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  cut 
Clips  and  similar  vessels  from.  It  is  abundant  in 
many  places  in  the  form  of  stalactites  hanging  to  the 
roofs  of  caverns,  &c.,  especially  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
Iceland,  Berlin,  &c. 

Calico  (G.  katttm,  D.  katoen,  F.  coton,  toile  de  coton. 
It.  tela'bumbagina,  Sp.  tela  de  algodoa).  A  species  of 
plain-woven  cotton  cloth,  originally  manufactured  at 
Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  but  within  the  present 
century  it  has  been  manufactured  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent in  various  parts  of  this  country,  particularly  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  Paisley.  In  England  all  white 
or  unprinted  cotton  cloths  are  denominated  calicoes ; 
but  in  the  United  States  this  term  is  applied  to  those 
only  that  are  printed. 
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Caltunbo-root.  A  root  ased  in  medioine,  the  produce 
of  Goecvlu8  pahftattis,  which  grows  in  Malabar  and  in 
the  thick  forests  on  the  east  cfOast  of  Africa.  Calnmbo 
root  is  generally  brought  in  transverse  sections  from 
half  an  inch  to  three  inches  diameter  ;  the  bark  is  of 
a  dark-brown  colonr  outside  and  bright-yellow  within. 
It  is  very  subject  to  be  preyed  upon  by  insects  and 
worms.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell  and  Utter 
taste. 

Cainbay  stone.  A  species  of  cornelian,  found  in 
Gambay,  in  the  East  Indies.  Gambay  stones — ^the 
akeek  of  the  natives  of  Bombay,  and  by  the  Europeans 
called  agates — include  all  the  kinds  of  quartzose  mine- 
rals found  about  Gambay  and  Baroach.  They  pass 
in  Europe  and  America  for  Scotch,  Irish,  Ghamouni, 
Niagara,  or  Isle  of  Wight  'pebbles,'  according  to  the 
place  in  which  they  are  sold.  The  fragments  of  a 
Murrhine  cup — the  little  Gambay  stone  cup  still  made 
in  Gambay — ^were  exhibited  in  the  theatre  of  Nero  as 
if,  adds  Pliny,  they  had  been  the  ashes  of '  no  less  than 
Alexander  the  Great  himself ! '  Seventy  thousand  ses- 
terces was  the  price  of  one  of  these  cups  in  Bome  in 
the  days  of  Pompey. 

Cambric.  A  species  of  very  fine  white  linen,  first  made 
at  Gambray,  in  French  Flanders,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  Equally  fine  linen  is  now  made  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

CameFs  hair.  The  hair  of  the  camel  imported  into 
this  country  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  brushes  for  painting  and  drawing.  In  the  East, 
however,  it  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  the  arts.  It  serves  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the  Arabs,  and  of 
their  wearing-apparel.     Gloth  is  also  manufactured  of 
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it  in  Persia  and  other  places.  The  best  hair  comes 
from  Persia.  It  is  divided  into  three  qualities — black, 
red,  and  gray ;  the  black  is  the  dearest,  and  the  gray 
is  only  worth  half  the  red.  Considerable  quantities  of 
camel's  hair  are  exported  from  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
and  Alexandria.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
particularly  by  the  French. 

Camlet^  or  Camblet.  A  woven  fabric  of  various  kinds 
and  materials,  sometimes  being  made  wholly  of  hair, 
at  others  of  wool  and  hair,  wool  and  silk,  or  wool  only. 
A  large  trade  in  this  fabric  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  East  India  Company  during  their  monopoly,  and 
the  camlet  was  an  article  in  great  request  amongst  the 
Chinese. 

Camomile  (F.  camomile,  It.  camomiUa,  Sp.  manza- 
nilla).  A  well-known  plant  (Anthemis  nobilis),  whose 
flowers  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Both  varie- 
ties, single  and  double,  but  especially  the  former,  are 
bitter  and  very  aromatic.  Most  of  what  is  brought 
to  the  London  market  is  grown  about  Mitcham  in 
Surrey. 

Camphor  (G.  kampfer,  D.  kamfer,  F.  camphre,  It. 
canfora,  Sp.  alcanfor,  Buss,  kamfora,  Arab,  and 
Per.  kdfoor,  Mai.  kaafur).  There  are  several  trees 
that  .will  produce  camphor,  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  is  known  in  commerce,  is  procured  from  a 
species  of  laurel  called  Lauras  camphora,  a  tree 
abundant  in  certain  districts  of  China,  the  island  of 
Formosa,  and  parts  of  Japan,  whence  comes  all  the 
camphor  used  in  Europe.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  timber,  and  is  exported  in  small  crumbly  masses, 
something  like  coarsely-pounded  white  sugar,  packed 
in  chests,  drums,  and  casks.  When  refined  it  is  seen 
in  large  hollow  lunips,  or  cup-shaped  cakes  of  ten 
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or  twelve  inches  diameter.  When  pure,  camphor  has 
a  strong,  pecnliar,  penetrating  scent,  and  a  bitter  pun- 
gent taste.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  will  wholly 
evaporate.  If  a  small  piece  be  placed  on  the  surface 
of  water  in  a  large  basin,  and  set  fire  to,  it  bums 
with  a  white  flame,  and  will  in  that  situation  continue 
to  turn  round  all  the  time  it  is  burning,  unless  it  touch 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  There  is  another  description, 
called  BamSy  the  product  of  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora,  a  forest-tree  confined  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  found  in  concrete  masses 
in  the  fissures  of  the  wood.  There  are,  however,  but 
very  few  trees  that  afford  it ;  and  those  that  do,  only 
in  small  quantities.  It  is  used  exclusively  by  the 
Chinese,  who  give  very  high  prices  for  the  article,  far 
beyond  its  intrinsic  value. 

Camphor-oil  is  a  liquid  oil  which  exudes  from  the 
stem  of  the  Malay  camphor-tree,  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora.  It  is  not  known  in  Europe,  but  is  common  in 
the  East,  being  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  our 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  quite  as  cheap.  It  is  as 
fragrant  as  camphor  itself. 

Camphor-wood  is  imported  from  China,  the  East 
In^es,  and  Brazil,  in  logs  and  planks  of  large  size. 
It  is  a  coarse  and  soft  wood,  of  a  dirty  grayish-yellow 
colour,  sometimes  with  broad  iron-gray  streaks.  It 
is  frequently  spongy,  and  difficult  to  work,  but  is 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  scent.  It  is  the  produce  of 
the  Laurvs  camphora,  or  camphor-tree.  The  Chinese 
manufacture  their  trunks  and  boxes  from  this  fragrant 
wood. 

Cam -wood.  An  African  dye-wood,  shipped  from 
Sierra  Leone  in  short  logs,  pieces,  roots,  and  splinters. 
When  first  opened  it  is  tinted  with  red  and  orange; 
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the  dust  is  yery  pimgent,  like  snuff.  It  would  be  a 
beautiful  wood  for  furniture  if  it  retained  its  original 
colours ;  but  it  clianges.to  dark  red,  inclining  to  brown. 
It  is  yielded  by  a  tree' called  Baphia  nitida. 

Canadk  balsam.  The  resin  which  exudes  fpom  the 
wounded  bark  of  the  Canadian  pine. 

Caziary-seed  is  obtained  from  a  grass  called  Phalaris 
canariensisy  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Kent,  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  parts  of  the  south  of  England.  From  the 
Continent  we  receive  large  supplies.  As  much  as  500 
tons  are  sold  annually  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  sing- 
ing-birds, fowls,  &c. 

Canary -wood  comes  from  the  Brazils,  &c.,  known 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  as  amarillo.  It  is  im- 
ported in  round  logs,  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  sometimes  in  square  pieces.  The  wood 
is  of  a  light-orange  colour,  and  generally  sound.  It  is 
straight  and  close  in  the  grain,  and  yery  suitable  for 
.  cabinet-work,  turning,  &c.  It  is  a  native  also  of  the 
Canaries,  or  is  similar  to  the  wood  of  Laurvs  indica, 
which  grows  there. 

Candle.  An  article  made  of  wax,  spermaceti,  tallow,  or 
concrete  oil,  and  furnished  with  an  internal  wick,  by 
lighting  and  burning  which  the  greasy  material  is  con- 
sumed. 

Candlewick.  Loose  threads  sUghtly  twisted  together 
and  adapted  for  the  wick  of  candles  or  common  lamps; 
hence  the  name. 

Canella  alba^  or  Canella-bark.  The  inner  bark  oi  a 
tree  so  called  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  used 
medicinally,  and  is  brought  into  this  country  packed 
in  casks  and  cases,  in  long  pieces,  some  rolled  in 
quiUs  and  others  flat;  the  quilled  sort  is  thicker  than 
cinmunon^  and  the  flat  still  thicker  than  the  other. 
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It  is  more  or  less  yellow  in  colour,  and  when  broken 
has  an  aromatic  smell,  something  like  clores,  with  a 
flavour  a  little  bitter,  warm,  and  pungent.  The  -vir- 
tues of  the  canella  reside  in  a  Tolatile  oil,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  distillation. 
Canes.  The  well-known  articles  called  canes  are  of 
three  sorts — ^first,  bamboo  ;  secondly,  rattans  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  reed  cane  used  for  fishing-rods.  The 
common  or  rattan  cane  is  used  for  the  bottoms  of 
chairs,  the  making  of  baskets,  and — ^never  to  be  for- 
gotten— by  the  schoolmaster  as  a  stimulant  and  cor- 
rective. In  commerce  these  are  called  merely  canes 
or  rattans.  The  plant  from  which  they  are  taken  is  a 
native  of  several  tropical  countries,  but  those  used  by 
us  come  almost  wholly  from  India.  The  plant  Cala- 
mu8  verus,  Calamus  rotans,  or  true  cane,  grows  straight 
and  tall  without  brambles,  very  similarly  to  the  bam- 
boo, but  with  a  bark  upon  it.  This  bark  is  thickly 
covered  with  sharp  spines,  but  these  being  removed 
the  smooth  cane  is  disclosed,  having  no  marks  of  the 
thorns  which  grow  on  the  outside.  In  the  Tei^asserim 
provinces  of  India  there  are  numerous  species  indige- 
nous in  the  forest,  aad  the  Karens  have  dijOferent 
names  for  seventeen  species  or  varieties  used  exten- 
sively instead  of  cordage.  All  that  gives  stability  to 
bamboo  houses  is  the  rattan  which  ties  them  together. 
There  is  a  cane  bridge  over  the  Temishang,  in  the 
!Khassia  hills,  which  is  812  feet  long  and  50  feet 
above  the  river,  but  it  oscillates  greatly.  Sumatra 
produces  this  plant  very  abundantly,  and  the  woodman 
has  merely  to  proceed  to  the  woods,  cut  down  the 
shoot,  peel  a  few  inches,  and  then  draw  out  the 
woody  part  within,  until  getting  it  about  twenty  feet 
long,  he  cuts  it  off.    After  preparing  thus  as  many 
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as  he  can  cany,  he  ties  them  in  bundles  of  100  each, 
doubles  the  two  ends  together,  and  when  dry  they  are 
fit  for  market.  The  Malacca  canes  are  smoked,  which 
gives  them  the  rich  brown  tint  so  much  admired  in 
this  country. 

Cangica-WOOd^  firom  the  Brazils,  called  in  England 
angica,  is  of  a  rosewood  character,  but  of  a  lighter 
and  more  yellow  brown,  less  abrupt  in  pattern.  It  is 
imported  in  trimmed  logs  from  six  to  ten  inches  dia- 
meter, and  is  used  for  cabinet-work  and  turning. 

Cauica.  A  kind  of  wild  cinnamon  growing  in  the  isle 
of  Cuba. 

Caxmel  coal^  or  Candle  Coal.  An  opaque  brittle 
fossil,  found  in  Lancashire,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Scotland,  in  which  last  place  it  is  called 
parrot  coal.  This  mineral  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  like  jet  is  converted  into  trinkets  of  various  kinds. 

Caxmequins.  White  cotton  cloths  made  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Cannon.  A  well-known  instrument  of  war.  Cannons 
take  their  name  from  the  weight  of  ball  they  carry,  as  a 
six-pounder,  a  twelve-pounder,  a  twenty-fonr-pounder, 
a  thirty-two-pounder,  &c.  The  ordinary  charge  of 
powder  is  generally  one-third  the  weight  of  the  ball, 
but  that  quantity  is  reduced  in  time  of  action  at  the 
discretion  of  the  officers.   ' 

Canoe.  An  Indian  boat,  <;onsisting  of  a  tree  hollowed 
out,  or  a  formation  of  bark  or  hides  sewn  together. 
Canoes  differ  materially  from  our  boats  in  the  manner 
of  moving  them  forward,  such  being  accomplished 
by  means  of  paddles  which  are  worked  perpendicu- 
larly, and  not  held  in  «  horizontal  position  like  our 
oars ;  the  boatman  also  sits  with  his  face  towards  the 
place  which  he  is  approaching,  instead  of  with  his  back 
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to  it,  as  is  usual  with  us.  The  common  Indian  canoe 
varies  more  or  less,  according  to  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  the  people  using  it,  and  presents  nothing 
peculiar  in  its  form  or  appearance  ;  but  there  are  two 
kinds  so  ingenious  that  it  is  requisite  to  describe  them. 
These  are  the  Esquimaux  canoe  and  the  double  canoe 
common  in  the  South  Seas.  The  canoe  of  the  Esqui- 
maux Indians  of  Labrador  has  a  light  wooden  frame, 
and  the  shell,  instead  of  plank,  is  made  with  sealskins 
sewn  together,  which  are  not  only  extended  round  the 
bottom  and  sides,  but  likewise  oyer  the  top,  forming  a 
complete  deck,  and  haying  only  one  opening,  conve- 
niently framed  and  situated  to  admit  the  Indian  into 
his  seat.  A  flat  hoop  is  fitted  to  this  hole,  rising 
about  four  inches,  to  which  the  surrounding  skin  is 
sewn.  The  Indian's  sealskin  jacket  being  of  a 
proper  length,  he  can  occasionally  bind  the  skirt  'of  it 
around  the  outside  of  the  hoop,  by  which  means  he 
keeps  the  canoe  free  from  water,  and  is  enabled  to  pur- 
sue 4iis  game  far  from  land  and  in  stormy  seas.  He 
flEtstens  his  food  and  drink  before  or  behind  him,  carries 
his  spear  lashed  to  his  side,  and  handles  his  paddle, 
which  is  also  tied  by  a  strap  to  his  jacket  or  his  canoe, 
with  great  dexterity  both  in  paddling  and  steering,  in 
the  former  dipping  it  alternately,  one  end  or  the  other, 
into  the  water  on  either  side  of  the  boat.  The  double 
canoe  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  is  remarkable  and 
ingenious.  It  consists  of  two  canoes,  scooped  out  of 
trees,  and  united  together  by  a  deck  which  reaches 
from  one  to  the  other ;  such  a  canoe  it  is  impossible 
either  to  turn  over  or  to  sink.  It  is  rowed  by  several 
men,  and  in  the  time  of  warfiire  the  platform  is  also 
covered  with  armed  men. 
Cantalooil.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff.    - 
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Canteen.  A  place  in  a  fort  or  barracks  licensed  for  the 
sale  of  liquors,  tobacco,  and  provisions ;  the  quantity 
sold  at  one  time  being  regulated  by  the  commanding 
officer.  The  quartermaster  is  responsible  for  good 
order  in  the  canteen. 

Cantharides.  Sponishflies,  or  blistering  flies.  These 
insects  are  chiefly  brought  from  Astrachan,  Sicily, 
^pain,  and  other  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
These  insects  are  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of 
the  white  poplar,  ash,  privet,  elder,  and  lilac,  and 
are  usually  collected  in  May  and  June  at  sunrise, 
when  they  are  torpid.  Persons,  having  their  faces  pro- 
tected by  masks  and  their  hands  by  gloves,  beat  or 
shake  the  trees,  and  catch  the  insects  in  linen  cloths 
spread  beneath.  They  are  then  plunged  into  diluted 
vinegar,  or  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  and  sub- 
sequently dried  and  packed  in  casks,  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  atmosphere.  The  insect  is  from  eight 
to  ten  lines  in  length  by  two  or  three  in  diameter. 
It  should  be  free  from  mould  and  dust,  of  a  peculiar 
but  not  very  strong  or  nauseous  odour,  and  of  a  bril- 
liant golden-green  colour.  These  flies  furnish  us  with 
the  only  ready  and  certain  means  of  raising  an  effec- 
tive blister  upon  the  skin,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  ointment  or  lard,  and 
spread  thinly  upon  a  piece  of  leather,  which  is  then 
applied  to  the  part  affected. 

Canvas.  A  coarse  strong  cloth,  made  of  hemp  or  flax, 
and  used  according  to  its  quality  for  sail-cloth  and  other 
purposes ;  hence  the  expression  among  sailors  of  a 
ship  carrying  her  canvas  well,  the  wind  shivered  every 
stitch  of  canvas,  and  others  similar.  Canvas,  according 
to  its  degree  of  fineness,  is  distinguished  by  the 
numbers  1,  2,  and  so  on  to  8,  this  last  being  the 
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thizmest  and  finest.  There  is  canyas  also  of  other 
kinds  :  one  woven  with  the  threads  distant  from  each 
other,  and  used  for  working  tapestry;  and  another  sort, 
coarse  and  sometimes  much  stiffened,  used  for  lining 
or  strengthening  articles  of  clothing,  covering  walls 
previous  to  papering,  packing  dry  goods,  &c. 
Caoutchouc,  called  also  India-rubber  and  Gum 
Elastic  (G.  federharz,  D.  elastick  gom,  F.  caoutchouc, 
It.  gomma  elastica,  Sp.  ide  resina  elastica).  This 
curious  substance  is  the  inspissated  juice  or  sap  of 
several  kinds  of  siphonia,  and  especialfy  the  Siphonia 
elastica  of  Central  and  South  ionerica.  The  largest 
quantity  of  caoutchouc  is  imported  from  Par&  in  Brazil. 
The  properties  of  caoutchouc  were  first  made  known  by 
Bouguer  and  La  Condamine,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Peru  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  in  order  to 
measure  a  meridional  arc  in  1786.  The  tree  pro- 
ducing this  substance  w£is  first  described  by  Aublet  in 
1768.  Caoutchouc  comes  either  in  large  flat  pieces,  or 
moulded  on  a  framework  of  clay  in  the  shape  of  a 
bottle.  The  latter  are  formed  by  concreting  successive 
layers  of  fresh  juice  on  a  clay  mould.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  drying  of  these  layers  the  mass  is  exposed 
to  smoke,  which  gives  the  substance  a  black  colour. 
When  it  is  not  so  treated  the  mass  is  a  yellowish 
white.  Formerly  its  use  was  confined  to  erasing 
marks  of  black-lead  pencil,  and  was  called  the  *  lead- 
eater.'  Among  its  more  recent  applications  are  those 
of  elastic  woven  fabrics,  formed  of  caoutchouc  stretched 
into  threads  and  covered  with  cotton,  and  a  variety  of 
waterproof  clothing,  which  is  made  by  interposing  a 
layer  of  caoutchouc  between  the  two  folds  of  the  doth, 
and  then  forcibly  uniting  them  by  pressure.  For  this 
purpose*  the  caoutchouc  is  dissolved  by  coal  naphtha, 
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and  in  that  state  brashed  over  the  snrfaces  which  are 
to  .be  united. 

Cape  Madeira.  A  heavy  sweetish  wine  imported  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Capers  (F.  cdpres^  G.  kapem,  D.  kappers,  It.  cap- 
pari,  Sp.  alcaparras,  Bass,  kaperszu).  The  pickled 
buds  of  the  Capparis  spinosa,  a  low  shrub  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  grows  all  over  the  rocks  and  ruins, 
decorating  them  with  its  showy  blossoms,  which  are 
large  and  white,  with  a  long  tassel  of  lilac  stamens 
springing  from  the  centre  of  each.  The  flower-buds 
have  a  sharp  acrid  taste;  their  quality  depends  upon 
their  age,  the  youngest  being  of  the  most  yalue.  Each 
bush  yields  about  a  pound  of  capers  annually.  Capers 
are  imported  into  this  country  from  different  parts  •of 
tjie  Mediterranean ;  the  best  from  Toulon  in  France. 
Some  small  salt  capers  come  from  Majorca,  and  a  few 
flat  ones  from  Lyons. 

Caplan^  or  Capelin.  A  small  fish  which  abounds  in 
those  places  which  are  frequented  by  cod,  particularly  at 
Newfoundland.  It  has  lately  been  brought  here  dried, 
and  is  used  in  the  places  where  it  is  found  for  baiting 
the  fishermen's  hooks  in  the  taking  of  codfish. 

Cappadine.  The  floss-silk  remains  after  the  best  is 
wound  from  the  pod  of  the  silkworm. 

Carabine^  or  Carbine.  A  short  gun,  with  a  rifled  or 
spirally-twisted  barrel.  It  has  a  greater  range  and  is 
more  true  to  a  mark  than  an  ordinary  musket,  because 
the  rifle  of  the  barrel  impedes  the  ball,  which  thereby 
makes  the  greater  resistance  at  the  first  inflammation 
of  the  powder,  and,  giving  time  tor  the  whole  charge  to 
take  fire  before  it  goes  out  of  the  bore,  it  is  at  length 
thrown  out  with  greater  force  than  from  the  common 
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Caracore.  A  light  vessel  used  by  the  natives  of  Borneo 
and  the  islands  adjacent,  and  by  the  Datch  as  pro- 
tective vessels  on  those  coasts.  They  are  high  at  each 
end,  and  chiefly  navigated  by  paddles. 

Caravan.  A  company  or  assemblage  of  travellers,  and 
more  particularly  of  merchants,  who  for  their  greater 
security,  and  in  order  to  assist  each  other,  travel 
together  through  the  deserts  and  other  dangerous 
places  which  are  infested  with  Arabs  and  robbers.  In 
order  to  form  a  caravan,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
permission  in  writing  of  a  governor  or  sovereign  prince. 
There  are  two  chief  sorts  of  caravan,  called  heavy  and 
light,  according  to  the  weight  with  which  the  camels 
are  loaded.  Camels .  loaded  with  from  5001b.  to 
6001b.  weight  are  called  heavy ;  light  caravans  being 
the  term  applied  to  those  less  heavily  loaded,  or  only 
half  loaded.  The  mean  daily  rate  at  which  heavy  cara- 
vans travel  is  eighteen  and  a  half  miles ;  light  caravans 
proceed  at  twenty-two  miles.  The  time  of  travelling 
is  from  three  or  four  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  through- 
out the  night,  till  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise.  No 
particular  formalities  are  required  in  the  formation  of 
a  caravan.  Those  that  start  at  fixed  periods  are 
mostly  under  the  control  of  government,  by  whom  the 
leaders  are  appointed.  But  generally  speaking  any 
dealer  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  company  and  make  one. 
The  individual  in  whose  name  it  is  raised  is  con- 
sidered as  the  leader,  unless  he  appoint  some  one  else 
in  his  place.  When  a  number  of  merchants  associate 
together  in  the  design  they  elect  a  chief  and  appoint 
officers  to  decide  whatever  controversies  may  arise 
during  the  journey.  The  whole  internal  trade  of  the 
East,  and  also  that  of  North  Africa,  is  earned  on  by 
means  of  caravans. 
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Caravanserai.  A  large  public  building  or  imiy  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  and  lodgment  of  cariEtvans. 
In  Syria  the  building  forms  four  sides  of  a  large  quad- 
rangular court.  The  ground  floor  is  used  for  ware- 
houses, the  first  floor  for  guests,  and  the  open  court 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  camels,  and  the 
transaction  of  mercantile  business  generally.  The 
apartments  used  for  the  guests  are  small  cells  opening 
into  a  corridor  which  runs  round  the  four  sides  of  the 
court. 

Caravel.  A  light,  round,  old-&shioned  ship  with  a 
square  poop,  formerly  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Also  a  vessel  of  twelve  or  thirty  .tons  burden,  used  in 
the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  France. 

Caraway.  A  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  the  seed  of 
which  is  used  in  confections  and  pastry,  in  making  the 
liquor  called  caraway  cordial,  and  in  medicine  as  a 
carminative.  The  plant  is  called  by  botanists  Carum 
carui ;  it  is  cultivated  in  Essex,  and  the  seed  is  laigely 
imported  from  Holland. 

Carbuncle.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  precious 
garnet. 

Cardamom  seeds.  Bitter  seeds  used  in  medicine,  and 
by  the  distiller  in  the  making  of  bitters.  They  are 
obtained  from  small  plants  {Amomw  cardammium) 
growing  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java.  In  commerce 
there  are  three  varieties,  known  as  the  short,  short- 
longs,  and  the  long-longs.  Of  these  the  short  are 
more  coarsely  ribbed,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  are  called 
the  Malabar  cardamoms,  or  Wynaad  cardamoms.  They 
are  reckoned  the  best  of  the  three.  The  long-longs 
are  more  finely  ribbed,  are  of  a  paler  colour,  and 
the  seeds  are  white  and  shrivelled.  The  short-longs 
merely  differ  from  the  latter  in  being  shorter  or  less 
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pointed.  It  is  uaual  to  mix  the  several  kinds  together 
when  ready  for  exportation.  Some  care  is  required  in 
the  process  of  drying  the  seeds,  as  rain  causes  the 
seed-vessels  to  l^pUt,  and  otherwise  injures  them,  and 
if  kept  too  long  in  the  snn  their  flavour  becomes  de- 
teriorated. It  is  in  the  forests  upon  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Coorg  Mountains  that  cardamom  cultivation  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  February  parties  from 
Cdorg  start  fccr  the  western  mountains,  and,  selecting 
a  slope  fsicing  west  or  north,  mark  one  of  the  largest 
trees  on  the  steepest  declivity.  A  space  about  300  feet 
long  and  40  feet  broad  is  then  cleared  of  brushwood 
bt  the  foot  of  the  tree,  which  is  cut  down  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  this  tree  carries  with  it  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  in  its  fall.   Within  three  months 

• 

after  its  felling,  during  the  first  rains  of  the  monsoon, 
the  cardamom  plants  in  the  soil  begin  to  show  their 
heads  all  over  the  cleared  ground,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season — October — they  grow  two  or  three 
feet.  The  ground  is  then  carefriUy  cleared  of  weeds 
and  left  to  itself  for  a  year,  and  then,  twenty  months 
after  the  felling  of  the  great  tree,  cardamom  plants  are 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  ground  is  again  carefully 
aad  thoroughly  cleared.  In  the  following  April  the  low 
fruit-bearing  branches  shoot  forth,  and  are  soon  co- 
vered with  clusters  of  flowers,  and  afterwards  with 
capsules,  l^vfe  months  afterwards — ^in  October — ^the 
first  crop  is  gathered,  and  a  full  crop  is  collected  in  the 
following  year.  The  harvests  continue  for  six  or  seven 
years,  when  they  begin  to  fail ;  and  another  large  tree 
must  be  cut  down  in  some  other  locality,  so  that  the 
light  imd  air  may  cause  a  new  crop  to  spring  up.  The 
haarrest  takes  place  in  October,  when  the  grass  is  very 
high  and  riuurp :  the  cultivators  pick  the'  capsules  from 
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the  branches,  and  convey  them  to  a  temporary  hat, 
when  the  women  fill  the  bags  with  cardamoms  and 
carry  them  home.  The  cardamoms  of  commerce  are 
these  capsules,  which  are  gathered  as  the  seeds  ripen, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  they  are  then  fit  for  sale.  They 
are  packed  in  large  chests,  well  jointed,  and  pitched 
at  the  seams. 

Carmine  (G.  kamdn,  D.  kannyn,  F.  carmine^  It. 
carminio),  A  powder  of  a  very  beautiM  red  colonr, 
bordering  npon  purple,  and  used  by  painters  in  minia- 
ture. It  is  a  species  of  lake,  and  is  formed  of  finely 
pulverised  cochineal.  It  is  high  priced,  but  its  value 
has  been  considerably  affected  by  the  discovery'  of 
aniline  colours. 

Camelian.  A  variety  of  quartz  from  India  used  for 
decorative  ornaments  of  the  person,  of  which  the  agate 
and  chalcedony  are  varietiea. 

Carob  beans^  o^  Locust  Beans.  The  leguminous  pods 
of  the  carob-tree  {Ceratonia  siliqua),  which  grows  in 

.  the  East,  particularly  in  great  abundance  in  Palestine, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  locust  bean  on  which 
St.  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness — therefore 
called  St.  John's  bread.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Levant  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  pods  contain 
a  succulent  sweetish  pulp,  and  are  often  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  it  is  grown.  It 
is  largely  imported  into  this  country  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle. 

Carpet  (G.  teppiche,  D.  tapyten,  F.Japis,  It-  tap- 
peto,  Sp.  alfombras,  alcatifas,  Buss,  kowrii,  kUimi). 
A  well-known  article  of  domestic  furniture,  the  prin- 
cipal manufjEicture  of  which  is  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
England.  In  the  latter  country  the.  chief  districts  of 
the  carpet  maim&cture  are  Kidderminster  in  Worces- 
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tershire,  Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  Axminster  in  Devon- 
shire,  and  Yorkshire.  Carpets  are  also  made  of  ex- 
cellent quality  in  Kilmarnock,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling 
in  Scotland.  The  term  Kidderminster  carpet  also 
shows  a  particular  class  of  manufacture,  and  includes 
those  carpets  made  in  Scotland  and  Yorkshire.  The 
kind  called  Brussels  carpet  is  made  chiefly  in  Wilton. 
Axminster  carpets  are  some  of  them  of  most  beautiful 
and  durable  character,  made  at  that  place  and  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  they  have  a  pile  in  the  manner  of  rugs,  and 
many  of  them  will  nearly  match  the  Turkish.  The 
exports  are  considerable. 

Carthamus-oil.  An  oil  obtained  in  Egypt  from  the 
seeds  of  the  safiBower  {Carthamua  persicus),  and  in 
Bombay  from  Carthamus  tinctorivs. 

Cascarilla-bark.  The  plant  {Chinchina  succictdva) 
from  which  this  bark  is  taken  grows  in  Bahama,  St. 
Domingo,  Brazil,  and  is  imported  from  South  America, 
especially  from  Paraguay.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
within  a  recent  period  existed  in  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Andes  which  debouch  in  the  Guyagulian  plain ;  but 
in  most  of  thes.e  districts  it  has  been  completely  ex- 
hausted. The  red  bark  is  imported  in  chests  con- 
taining from  1001b.  to  1501b.  each.  It  consists  of 
various-sized  pieces,  most  of  them  flat,  but  some  par- 
tially quilled  or  rolled.  The  internal  part  is  woody, 
and  of  a  rust-red  colour ;  it  has  a  weak  peculiar  odour, 
and  its  taste  is  much  less  bitter,  but  more  austere  and 
nauseous,  than  that  of  the  other  barks.  It  is  used  with 
decided  benefit  in  intermittents,  and  in  all  fevers 
during  the  collapse  or  typhoid  state.  It  is  burned  as 
a  perfume. 

Cashew-nuts  (G.  akajtmusse,  D.  cats  joenooten,  F. 
noix  d'acajou,  It.  acaju,  Port,  nozes  d'acaju).   The 
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produce  of  a  tree  that  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
walnut-tree,  and  the  leaves  of  which  have  a  like  scent. 
It  grows  abundantly  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  South  America,  particularly  Paraguay 
and  Brazil.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuoHS,  the  leaves 
broad  and  large,  and  the  fruit  a  fleshy  mass,  like  a 
pear  in  appearance,  to  the  end  of  which  the  nut  is 
appended.  The  fruit  is  of  an  agreeable  subacid  taste, 
and  may  be  fermented  into  a  kind  of  wine,  or  distilled 
into  arrack.  The  nut,  which  is  the  only  part  that 
can  be  imported,  on  account  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  fleshy  portion,  is  kidney-shaped.  It  is  enclosed 
in  two  shells,  between  which  there  is  a  native  inflam- 
mable oil,  which  is  so  caustic  that  it  will  blister  the 
skin.  The  kernel,  contained  in  the  second  or  inner 
shell,  is  of  a  very  fine  flavour,  and  is  used  to  give  a 
pleasant  taste  to  some  products  of  cookery.  •  It  also 
greatly  improves  the  flavour  of  chocolate,  and,  when 
roasted,  of  Madeira  wine.  The  nut  is  highly  esteemed 
in  Brazil,  and  the  oil  of  the  shells  is  used  as  an 
indelible  ink  for  linen,  &c. 
Cask  (F.  baril,  tonneau,  G.  toss,  Port^  barril),  A 
vessel  made  sufiSciently  close  to  hold  liquids,  of  staves 
or  separate  pieces  of  wood  pressed  to  each  other's 
edges  by  means  of  hoops  driven  on  externally,  the  ends 
being  closed  by  cross-pieces  inserted  in  grooves.  Those 
intended  for  dry  goods  are  not  made  so  close,  and  are 
called  dry  casks,  and  in  some  instances  cases ;  when 
made  of  an  oval  or  flattened  form,  as  they  sometimes 
are  for  the  use  of  the  publican,  they  are  called  bar 
casks.  A  cask  may  be  of  any  size,  from  8  to  252 
gallons;  all  beyond  this  size  are  denominated  backs; 
below  this,  bottles.  Casks  which  are  made  to  stand  on 
one  of  their  ends  are  often  of  a  tapering  form,  and  with 
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straight  Bides:  but  ordinary  casks  are  widest  in  the 
middle,  and  graduallj  narrow  towards  each  end.  The 
thickest  part  is  called  the  botige  or  bulge,  the  end  of 
the  cask  all  aroond  is  the  chime,  half-way  between 
these  parts  goes  by  the  name  of  the  quarter,  and  the 
ends  are  denominated  heads. 

Cassava,  or  Mandioc.  See  Tapioca. 

Cassenette.  A  fabric  made  of  a  very  fine  wool,  some- 
times tastefully  mixed  with  silk  or  cotton.  It  differs 
from  valentia  and  toilenette  in  having  its  twill  thrown 
diagonally.     It  is  nsed  for  the  lining  of  rooms. 

Cassia.  There  are  fonr  species  of  cassia  known  in  com- 
merce— namely,  cassia  bads,  cassia  fistula,  cassia 
Ugnea  or  cassia  bark,  and  cassia  senna.  Cassia  lignea 
or  cassia  bark  is  derived  from  a  tree  {Lauras  cassia) 
grown  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malabar  Coast,  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  &c.,  but  chiefly  around  Canton  and  in 
other  parts  of  China,  whence  we  obtain  the  greatest 
quantity.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  with  large  spreading  horizontal  branches. 
The  bark  resembles  that  of  the  cinnamon  in  appear- 
ance, smell,  and  taste,  and  is  very  often  substituted 
for  it;  but  it  may  be  readily  distinguished,  being 
thicker  in  substance,  less  quilled,  it  breaks  shorter, 
and  is  more  pungent.  It  should  be  chosen  in  thin 
pieces,  the  best  being  that  which  approaches  most  to 
cinnamon  in  flavour.  Malabar  cassia  is  thicker  and 
darker  than  that  of  China.  The  cassia  buds  are  the 
dried  txvii  of  the  same  tree.  They  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  clove,  but  are  smaller,  and  when  fresh 
have  a  rich  cinnamon  flavour.  They  should  be  chosen 
round,  fresh,  and  free  from  stalk  or  dirt.  Cassia  buds 
are  the  produce  of  China.  It  is  a  spice  growing  in 
favour,  but  still  less  known  than  it  deserves. 
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Castor.  Particular  glands  or  bags  found  in  both  sexes 
of  the  beaver :  they  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
covered  with  a  thick  skin  filled  with  an  unctuous 
liquor,  which  grows  hard  in  keeping,  and  is  of  an  acrid, 
bitterish,  nauseous  taste,  and  a  strong  but  not  at  all 
agreeable  scent.  It  was  once  used  in  medicine.  The 
use  is  discontinued  in  this  country ;  but  castor  is  still 
employed  to  a  small  degree  in  certain  articles  of  per- 
fumery. The  scent  is  similar  (o  that  of  the  musk. 
The  best  was  brought  from  Russia  ;  now  all  we  get  is 
from  Canada,  and  of  inferior  quality  to  the  Russian 
castor.     It  is  also  called  castoreum. 

Cststor-oil  (F.  huile  de  ricin,  G.  rizinus  homer ^  It. 
olio  de  riciho).  It  is  prepared  from  a  plant  (the  Rid- 
nu8  communis)  extremely  common  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  America,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  from 
the  two  former  of  which  places  most  of  that  which  we 
receive  comes.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds 
by  grinding  and  pressing  them.  The  oil  which  runs 
out  by  this  process  is  almost  colourless,  mild  in 
flavour,  keeps  well,  and  is  called  cold-drawn  castor- 
oil.  The  quantity  extracted  by  this  means  is  not 
so  great  as  that  produced  when  the  seeds  are 
boiled  before  they  are  pressed.  The  oil  i^  of  a 
darker  colour,  stronger  flavour,  and  more  readily  be- 
comes rancid.  One  gallon  of  nut  yields  one  quart  of 
oil.  Castor-oil  is  one  of  the  mildest,  most  certain, 
and  most  valuable  aperients  we  have.  The  castor 
nuts  or  seeds  are  now  also  imported  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  oil  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 
Castor- oil  is  used  for  lamps  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and 
the  Chinese  are  said  to  have  some  mode  of  depriving 
it  of  its  medicinal  properties,  so  as  to  render  it  suit- 
able for  culinary  purposes. 
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CatecllTl  (F.  cachou,  G.  katchu,  Hind,  cutty  It. 
catecu),  formerly  called  terra  japonica,  is  a  brown, 
earthy,  astringent  substance,  prepared  by  extracting 
the  colouring  matter  and  tannin  of  the  wood  of  Acacia 
catechu,  a  tree  growing  in  Hindostan  and  Bnrmah.  It 
is  said  to  be  also  common  in  Jamaica.  The  maniifao- 
tnrers  of  the  cutt,  as  it  is  called  in  India,  move  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  according  to  the  seasons, 
erect  temporary  huts  in  the  jungles,  and,  selecting 
trees'  fit  for  their  purpose,  cut  the  inner  wood  into 
small  chips.  These  they  put  into  small  earthen  pots, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  double  row  along  a  fireplace 
built  of  mud ;  water  is  then  poured  in  until  the  whole 
is  covered.  After  a  considerable  portion  has  boiled 
away  the  clear  liquor  is  strained  into  one  of  the 
neighbouring  pots,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  material  is 
put  into  the  first ;  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
extract  in  the  general  receiver  becomes  of  sufficient 
consistence  to  be  poured  into  clay  moulds,  generally 
of  a  quadrangular  form.  This  article  is  sent  down  the 
Ganges,  and  meets  the  cutt  from  Nepaul,  so  that  both 
may  be  exported  from  Calcutta.  Its  tanning  properties 
are  said  to  be  so  great,  that  skins  are  tanned  by  it  in 
five  days.  It  has  also  been  used  in  India  to  give  a 
brown  dye  to  cotton;  and  catechu  has  lately  been 
extensively  employed  in  the  calico-printing  works  of 
England.  The  catechu  prepared  from  the  nuts  of  the 
Acacia  catechu  is  wholly  used  as  a  masticatory  in 
countries  where  the  betel  is  chewed.  It  is  imported 
into  this  country  in  bags  or  small  chests  containing 
three  or  four  hundredweight  each.  That  which  is 
heaviest  and  most  compact,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
dear  chocolate-brown  colour,  is  esteemed  the  best. 

Cat  salt.  A  very  beautiful  granulated  kind  of  common 
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salt,  which  is  formed  out  of  the  bittern  or  beach  brine 
that  runs  from  the  salt  when  taken  oat  of  the  pan.  It 
is  chiefly  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap.  When 
the  common  salt  is  taken  from  the  boiling-pans  it  is 
put  into  long  wooden  troughs,  with  holes  bored  at  the 
bottom  for  the  brine  to  drain  out ;  under  these  troughs 
vessels  are  placed  to  receive  this  brine,  and  across 
them  small  sticks,  to  which  the  cat  salt  fixes  itself  in 
large  and  beautiful  crystals. 

Cat's-eye.  A  precious  stone,  found  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  and  on  the  Malabar  Coast  of  India.  It  is 
generally  of  a  greenish- white  colour,  and  has  a  peculiar 
play  of  Ught  upon  its  surface. 

Cat-skins.  The  skins  of  cats,  particularly  those  of  the 
wild  cat,  are  used  as  a  common  fur  for  children's  tip- 
pets, hats,  &c.  The  imported  cat-skins,  or  rather 
the  skins  so  called,  are  brought  from  Hudson's  Bay 
in  North  America.  The  animal  from  which  they  are 
taken  is  much  larger  than  the  English  cat,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  hup-cervier,  or  the  Canadian  lynx. 

Catsup.  See  Ketchup. 

Caviare^  Caviar  (F.  caviar,  G.  kaviar,  It.  and  Sp. 
caviarw,  Buss.  iJcra).  A  kind  of  food  made  of  the  roes 
of  sturgeons  and  other  large  fish.  It  is  made  in  many 
parts  of  Bussia:  that  brought  from  the  Wolga,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astrachan,  is  most  esteemed.  It  is 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  of  a  saltish  fishy  taste  and 
smell.  It  is  but  little  eaten  in  this  country,  bnt 
among  the  Italians  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies,  as  it  is  also  by  the  Bussians. 
During  the  three  annual  seasons  of  fasting  in  Bussia 
the  consumption  of  caviare  is  very  great,  and  in 
Italy  during  the  fasts  of  the  Church.  It  is  eaten  on 
bread,  with  oil  and  lemon-juice  or  vinegar.     The  jwre- 
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paration  is  understood  to  be  merely  the  separation 
and  cleaning  of  the  roes^  the  washing  them  in  yine- 
gar^  and  afterwards  placing  them  in  the  air  to  dry.  It 
is  packed  usually  in  small  kegs ;  the  inferior  sorts  are 
made  into  cakes. 

Cayenne  or  Red  pepper.  A  pungent  kind  of  pepper 

much  used  for  culinary  purposes.  It  derives  its  name, 
from  the  island  of  Cayenne^  on  the  coast  of  Guiana  in 
South  America,  of  which  the  plant  is  a  native,  thoagh 
it  grows  abundantly  over  both  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  England ;  different 
varieties  bearing  the  names  of  capsicums^  chillies, 
Guinea  pepper,  bird  pepper,  &c.  The  best,  which  is 
brought  from  the  West  Indies  ready  prepared,  is 
made  from  the  Capsicum  baccatum.  It  has  an  aro- 
matic, extremely  pungent,  acrimonious  taste,  setting 
the  mouth,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  and  leaving  a  hot  im- 
pression on  the  palate. 
Cedar.  There  are  several  species  of  trees  known  by  this 
name,  totally  different  in  character  from  each  other ; 
hence  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  distinguishing 
them.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  great  cedar  {Pintis 
oedrus),  is  a  lofty  majestic  tree,  whose  wood  is  of  light 
brown  and  straight-gramed,  but  with  little  fragrance. 
The  pencil  cedar  is  the  Juniperus  Virginiana,  or  Vir- 
ginian juniper ;  it  is  a  soft,  red,  very  fragrant  wood, 
durable,  but  one  of  little  strength.  Another  species  is 
the  Junipenut  Bermudiana,  a  wood  much  harder  and 
heavier  than  the  former,  and  used  extensively  in  such 
ships  as  are  built  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  said  to  be 
imperishable,  and  is  as  strongly  scented  as  the  last 
kind.  The  cedar  known  to  cabinet-makers  by  the 
name  of  Havannah  cedar  is  the  wood  of  the  Cedrela 
odorata.     This  is  of  the  same  family  as  mahogany, 
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which  the  wood  resembles,  although  it  is  softer  and 
paler,  and  without  any  variety  of  colour.  It  is  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  from  Cuba,  and  is 
excellent  for  the  inside  of  drawers  and  wardrobes.  All 
the  cigar-boxes  from  Eavannah  are  made  of  this  kind 
of  cedar,  which  is  brittle  and  porous.     Another  kind, 

•  resembling  the  last,  but  of  a  larger  size  and  a  redder 
colour,  comes  from  New  South  Wales,  and  is  the  wood 
of  the  Cedrela  toona :  the  logs  sent  here  are  sometimes 
four  feet  in  diameter.  The  cedar  which  grows  in  the 
north  of  Spain  and  in  the  Levant  is,  like  the  pencil 
cedar,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  juniper  called  Ju7ii- 
perus  oxycedrus;  while  the  white  cedar  of  North 
America,  a  less  valuable  wood  than  the  red  cedar,  is 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  cypress  (Cupresstis  thy- 
oides).  The  name  cedar  is  also  applied  to  numerous 
other  woods,  particularly  those  of  our  colonies. 

Cedratur.  A  species  of  Italian  citron,  having  a  thick 
rind  containing  much  essential  oil,  which  is  used  for 
making  perfumes  and  for  flavouring  liqueurs.  It  is 
found  growing  abundantly  in  the  island  of  Corsica. 

Cement.  A  substance  used  for  joining  or  covering 
bodies,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  being  acted  upon 
by  fire  or  some  other  agent.     Its  nature  differs  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 
Ceruse.  White  lead,  a  substance  used  by  the  oil-painter 

to  form  a  white  colour.  It  is  made  by  exposing 
metalKc  lead  to  the  fames  of  vinegar. 

Chalcedony.  See  Calcedony. 

Chalk  (F.  craie,  Q.  kreide,  Port,  crida,  Buss,  nigel, 
Sp.  greda).  A  well-known  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a 
white  colour  and  soft  texture.  It  composes  portions 
of  the  cliffs  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  England. 
Purified  by  grinding  and  washing   it  forms  whiting 
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and  Spanish  white.  Its  uses  are  the  manofactore  of 
lime,  as  a  marking  material,  as  a  paint  or  whitewash, 
and  for  poHshing  glass  and  metals.  The  harder  kinds 
of  ochre  are  also  called  chalk,  as  red  chalk,  yellow 
chalk,  &c.,  but  such  terms  are  convenient  rather  than 
accurate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  black  chalk ;  one 
kind  is  prepared  charcoal,  another  a  material  made 
of  lamp-black,  &c. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  An  assemblage  of  traders, 
where  affairs  relating  to  trade  are  discussed.  There 
are  establishments  of  this  sort  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
England  and  France,  and  their  influence  has  been 
very  serriceable  to  commerce. 

Chamois  leather,  or  Wash  Leather.  Originally 
made  from  the  skins  of  the  chamois  goat ;  now  from 
the  skins  of  sheep,  so  tanned  and  dressed  as  to  remain 
soft  and  pliant.  Leathers  of  this  kind  bear  washing ; 
hence  one  of  their  names. 

Chamomile.  See  Camomile. 

Champagne.  A  pleasant  effervescing  French  wine. 

Champan,  or  Sampan.  A  small  flat-bottomed  vessel 
used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  has  one  mast, 
rigged  the  same  as  the  mainmast  of  a  junk,  with  a 
single  sail  made  of  coir.  These  vessels  seldom  exceed 
eighty  tons  burden,  are  constructed  without  iron  or 
nails,  and,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  are  not  adapted 
for  rough  weather.  These  are  the  boats  so  universally 
seen  in  all  the  Chinese  rivers.    When  of  a  small  size 

«  they  serve  as  ferry-boats,  and  when  made  somewhat 
larger  they  form  the  permanent  residence  of  thousands 
of  the  Chinese  population. 

Chanks,  or  Chank  Shells.  These  shells  are  fished  up 
by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Jaffiiapatam  in  Ceylon,  in  about  two  fathoms  water. 
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and  at  Travancore,  Tutiooreen,  and  other  places.  They 
fonn  a  consideraUe  article  of  trade  in  India^  as  they 
are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country.  They 
are  sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracelets^  and  are  worn 
as  ornaments  for  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  &c.,  by  the 
Hindoo  women ;  many  of  them  also  are  buried  with  the 
bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  persons.  ,  Those 
which,  from  being  taken  with  the  mollusc,  are  called 
green  chanks  are  most  in  demtmd.  The  white  chank, 
which  is  the  dead  shell  thrown  up  on  the  beach  by 
strong  tides,  having  lost  its  gloss  and  consistency,  is 
valueless ;  whilst  that  of  the  green  depends  upon  its 
size.  The  pictures  and  figures  of  the  Hindoo  god 
Vishnu  always  represent  him  with  a  chank  shell  in 
one  hand  and  a  discus  or  chakra  in  the  others  In 
ancient  times  each  Indian  warrior  used  the  chank  as  a 
trumpet. 

Charcoal.  A  well-known  form  of  carbon,  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  wood,  &c.  Wood  charcoal  is  com- 
monly made  of  ash,  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  or  beech. 
The  white  and  resinous  kinds  of  wood  are  seldom  used, 
except  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  when  the  wood 
of  the  softer  trees  is  preferred,  on  account  of  igniting 
with  greater  rapidity ;  the  duration  of  its  ignition, 
and  the  heat  thrown  out,  being  of  much  less  con- 
sequence. Animal  charcoal,  called  also  boneblack, 
ivory  black,  &c.,  is  prepared  by  the  burning  of  animd 
matters,  as  flesh,  skins,  hoofs,  bones,  &c.  It  is 
largely  employed  by  the  sugar-refiner,  and  by  the 
painter  as  a  colouring  material. 

Charras.  An  Indian  name  for  bhang. 

Chart  is  a  term  applied  to  a  delineation  of  some  part  of 
the  sea,  as  the  term  map  is  to  a  portion  of  the  land ; 
wherefore  charts  Are  sometimes  denominated  '  hydro- 
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graphical  maps.'    They  are  distingaished  into  several 
kinds,  as  plane,  globular,  and  Mercator  charts. 

Chaya,  Chay,  or  Choy  root.  The  small  roots  of  a 

plant  called  Oldenlandia  umbellica,  which  is  cnltivated 
in  India  and  Ceylon  for  the  sake  of  the  root,  which 
yields  that  red  dye  wherewith  India  handkerchiefs, 
chintz,  &c.,  are  dyed.  It  is  not  esteemed  here  as  a 
dye,  not  being  equal  to  madder,  and  more  bulky.  The 
colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  roots ; 
hence  the  smaller  they  are  the  more  valuable. 
Cheese  (G.  kdse,  D.  kaas,  F.  frontage,  li.formaggio, 
Sp.  qiieso,  Buss.  sur).  The  curd  of  milk  dried  and 
pressed.  The  many  varieties  of  cheese  take  their 
qualities  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  made.  Eng- 
land is  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of 
its  cheeses.  Cheshire  and  Gloucestershire  are  in  this 
respect  two  of  its  most  famous  counties.  Of  Glou- 
cester cheese  there  are  two  kinds,  single  and  double  : 
the  first  is  made  of  milk  from  which  about  half  its 
cream  has  been  taken ;  the  double  Gloucester  retains 
all  the  cream.  Shropshire  cheese  is  very  similar  to 
Cheshire,  and  Wiltshire  to  Gloucester,  but  smaller  in 
size.  A  strong  cheese,  somewhat  resembling  Par- 
mesan, is  made  at  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire.  The 
celebrated  cheese  called  Stilton  is  made  in  Leicester- 
shire, principally  in  the  villages  around  Melton  Mow- 
bray. Bath,  York,  and  Cambridgeshire  are  noted 
for  their  soft  or  cream  cheeses;  while  Derbyshire  and 
Warwickshire  su|)ply  the  London  market  with  large 
quantities.  Scotland  also  produces  good  cheese, 
particularly  at  Dunlop.  The  quantity  manufactured 
in  Holland  is  immense.  The  best  Italian  cheese  is 
ti&e  celebrated  Parmesan :  this  is  merely  a  skim-milk 
cheese.    In  France  the-  Roquefort,  which  is  kept  in 
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caves  after  being  made^  is  considered  on0  of  the  best 
cheeses  that  country  produces.  Those  most  esteemed 
in  Switzerland,  and  which  alone  are  brought  here,  are 
Gruyere  and  Neufchsltel:  the  latter  is  of  a  small  size, 
not  weighing  above  half  a  pound,  and  imported  while 
stiU  fresh.  It  is  made  of  goat's  milk.  The  Gruyere 
cheese  is  of  skimmed  cow's  milk,  and  is  flavoured  witli 
herbs.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
cheese  used  in  this  country,  and  very  great  exports  of 
this  article  take  place  to  India  and  our  colonies.  The 
imports  are  large  from  Holland  and  the  United  States. 

Cherry.  A  tree  well  known  for  its  fruit,  and  to  the 
toy-maker  and  turner  for  its  wood.  Cherries,  besides 
being  used  as  a  dessert  fruit,  are  much  esteemed  in 
the  making  of  several  liquors.  Cherry  brandy  of  the 
EngHsh  is  well  known.  Kirschwasser  is  a  German 
liquor,  distilled  from  the  small  black  cherry,  largely 
consumed  on  the  Bbine.  The  ratafia  of  Grenoble 
and  the  maraschino  of  Zara'are  also  Uquors  flavoured 
T^th  cherries.  The  woodof  the  tree  is  hard  and  close- 
grained,  of  a  pale-red  colour,  that  grows  to  the  size 
of  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches,  but  more  usually  of 
half  that  size ;  when  oiled  and  varnished  it  resembles 
mahogany.  It  is  much  used  for  furniture,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  red  or  brown  woods  of  the  Tunbridge-ware 
maker.  The  wood  of  the  black-heart  cheiry-tree  is 
considered  the  best.  The  cherries  supplied  to  the 
London  market  are  principally  from  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Herts,  whilst  large  quantities  are  imported 
from  the  Normandy  coast  of  France. 

Chestnut.  A  forest-tree  (Faguscastanea)  growing  abun- 
dantly in  most  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  not 
uncommon  in  many  places  in  England.  It  grows  to  a 
large  size,  with  a  thick  sdid  trunk,  and  lives  to  a  great 
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age.  The  wood  in  appearance  mnch  resembles  the  oak, 
bnt  it  is  not  so  strong,  except  in  young  trees,  where 
the  sap-wood,  being  small  in  quantity,  renders  the 
whole  more  to  be  depended  upon.  Ghestnnt-wood  is 
used  extensively  in  building  in  the  districts  where  it 
grows,  and  in  our  country  for  the  internal  parts  of 
furniture,  forming  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wood 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  wainscot,  the  appearance 
being  so  similar  to  that  of  oak  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  A  good  deal  of 
chestnut  has  been  planted  in  England  within  the  last 
fifty  years. 

Chestnuts.  The  well-known  fruit  of  the  chestnut-tree 
is  imported  from 'various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
particularly  from  Spain  and  Italy.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute 
for  bread,  and  colleA  polenta,  and  forms  a  large  proper-  ' 
tion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  Limousin,  in  Corsica,  and  several 
dis^cts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Chestnuts  imported  from 
Spain  and  Italy  are  frequently  kiln-dried,  to  prevent 
their  germination  on  the  passage.  In  this  country 
they  are  sometimes  served  up  roasted  at  dessert,  but 
are  principally  sold  roasted  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.     {See  also  Polenta.) 

Cheveril.  Leather  made  of  a  kid's-skin. 

CMca.  A  plant  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko, 
called  Bignonia  chica,  from  the  leaves  of  which  an 
orange  dye  is  extracted.  In  America  it  is  used  by  the 
Indians  to  stain  their  skin.  It  has  been  imported  into 
this  and  other  countries  under  the  name  of  crajuru. 

Chicory,  or  Succory.  The  root  of  Cichorium  intybus^ 
used,  when  roasted  and  ground,  either  alone  or  with 
coffee,  as  an  infused  berverage.    Chicory  is  largely  im- 
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ported  from  the  Contineiit  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  is  also  extensively  grown  at  home. 

Chillies,  The  fimit  or  pod  of  the  cayenne-pepper  plant, 
Capsicum  annum,  a  plant  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  all 
the  hot  regions,  and  also  cnltiYated  with  readiness  in 
this  country,  it  only  requiring  the  assistance  of  heat 
at  the  early  part  of  the  season*     The  drier  and  hotter 
the  soil  upon  which  it  grows  the  more  pungent  is  the 
fruit  and  seed.     The  pods  are  often  eaten  in  a  green 
or  unripe  state.      As  they  ripen  they  become  of  a 
bright-red  colour;  when  they  are  dried  and  imported 
in  this  state  they  are  called  chillies,  but  when  ground 
and  pounded  they  obtain  the  name  of  cayenne  pepper. 
This  when  genuine  should  have  no   admixture  of 
any  other  ingredient  whatever.     The  consumption  of 
chillies  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  is  inmiense, 
as  both  rich  and  poor  daily  use  th^m,  and  they  make 
the  principal  ingredient  in  all  chutnies  and  curries : 
ground  into  a  paste  between  two  stones,  with  a  Utile 
mustard,  oil,  ginger,  and  salt,  they  form  the  only  sea- 
soning which  the  millioas  of  poor  in  those  countries 
can  obtain  to  eat  with  their  rice.   Trnmense  quantities 
of  the  capsicum  are  likewise  used  by  the  natiTes  of  the 
West  Indies,  AMca,  and  Mexico,  where  the  con- 
sumption as  a  condiment  is  so  oniTersal  that  perhaps 
it  is  almost  equal  in  quanti^  to  salt. 

China-grass  is  the  fibre  of  an  Indian  nettle  {Bctkmeria 
mr<a\  from  which  a  beaatifid  matmal  is  inaniifiictured 
ealkd  grass-doth.  This  plant  abounds  in  CSiina,  Japan, 
andli^ia* 

China  ink.  S^  LsmasLou 

China-root.  The  xoo4  of  a  apeeies  of  climbar  (Siuiajr 
Ckimm)  which  eonMB  Crooi  the  West  Indies  aa  well  as 
fjpon  CUna;  b«t  thai  Crooi  the  latter  s  besL     It  is 
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oblong  and  thick-jointed,  fall  of  irregnlar  knots,  of  a 
brownish  colour  on  the  ontside,  and  a  pale  red  within; 
while  new  it  will  snap  short  and  look  glittering  within; 
if  old,  the  dnst  flies  from  it  when  broken,  and  it  is 
light  and  flecky.  It  should  be  chosen  large,  round, 
heavy,  and  of  pale-red  colour  internally.  It  is  of  no 
value  if  the  worm  be  in  it.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  sarsaparilla, 

0hina-war6|  or  Porcelain.  A  very  fine  species  of 
earthenware.  The  first  specimens  of  this  fabric  were 
brought  to  Europe  from  China  and  Japan.  When  the 
productions  of  the  East  were  first  carried  round  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  porcelain  of  China  bore 
an  enormous  price ;  the  profits  of  the  manufacture 
having  been  ascertahied,  the  European  nations  began 
to  make  it,  and  rivalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  Chinese. 
Porcelain  is  of  a  very  fine  texture,  white,  semi- 
transparent,  and  sometimes  beautifully  coloured  and 
gilt ;  it  is  infusible,  and  not  subject  to  break  by  the 
sudden  apj^cation  of  heat  or  cold.  The  Chinese  term 
for  the  article  is  tse-ri.  But  the  Portuguese,  by  whom 
it  was  first  brought  in '  considerable  quantities  into 
Europe,  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  porcelain,  from 
porcellay  a  cup. 

Chinchilla.  A  fur  so  called,  and  also  the  common 
name  of  the  animal  whose  skin  it  is.  This  is  a  spe- 
cies of  rat,  called  scientifically  Chinchilla  lanigera. 
The  creature  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long,  exclu- 
sive of  the  tail.  It  has  round  ears,  a  short  nose,  and 
teeth  like  a  rat,  which  it  veiy  much  resembles.  It 
burrows  underground,  and  is  abundant  in  the  moun- 
tainons  parts  of  South  America,  particularly  ChiH, 
whence  the  largest  number  of  skins  is  procured.  The 
fur  is  of  a  beautiful  gray  colour,  long,  and  extremely 
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6ne  and  soft.   It  is  much  esteemed  for  muflfs  and  other 
articles  of  ladies'  winter  clothing. 

ChintS,  or  Chintz  (F.  indiennes,  G.  titze,  It.  indianCf 
Euss.  siz,  Sp.  chites).  Calico  printed  with  a  variety  of 
colours ;  used  for  dresses  in  some  places^  but  with  us 
chiefly  as  hangings  for  rooms,  bedsteads,  &c.  Chintzes 
were  first  made  in  India,  but  are  now  manufactured 
in  immense  quantities  in  this  country,  not  merely 
for  home  use,  but  also  for  exportation  to  America, 
India,  &c. 

Chip.  hats.  See  Hats. 

Chocolate.  See  Cacao. 

Chop-boat.  A  Chinese  boat  employed  as  a  lighter  in 
transporting  goods  between  the  ships  anchoring  at 
Whampoa  and  Canton,  and  otherwise  for  the  transport 
of  commodities  generally  upon  the  rivers.  It  differs 
in  a  very  small  degree  &om  the  champan  or  common 
river-boat.  The  chop-boat  is,  however,  larger,  and  has 
a  covering  of  matting  over  the  stem,  which  is  raised 
higher  than  in  the  champan ;  the  mast  and  sail  are 
the  same  in  both. 

Choya-root^  or  Madder.  See  Maddeb. 

Chromium^  Chrome,  Chromate,  is  an  important  mine- 
ral used  in  the  arts  for  the  beautiful  colours  produced 
by  its  combinations.  The  green  oxide  of  chromate  is 
a  valuable  colour  used  for  oil-paintings  and  po|^celain. 
It  is  found  in  Siberia,  the  Urals,  and  Brazil.  Chrome 
iron-ore  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  the  coloured  pre- 
parations of  chrome  used  in  dyeing  and  the  mani^ac- 
ture  of  chromate  of  potash.  It  is  foimd  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  France,  and  Norway. 

Chronometer.  A  watch  or  timepiece  of  the  greatest 
accuracy  of  construction,  differing  from  a  common 
watch,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  keep  an 
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equal  rate  of  going  in  every  climate,  whether  hot  or 
cold.  An  accurate  chronometer  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  seaman,  as  he  is  obliged  to  trust  wholly 
to  its  correctness  in  ascertaining  the  longitude  of  the 
ship  at  any  period  of  her  voyage. 

Chrysolite.  A  yellow  gem-stone  obtained  in  the 
Levant. 

Chunam.  Lime  made  of  shells,  and  geherally  used  in 
India,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  to  which  we  apply 
fine  lime,  but  also  to  mix  with  the  areca-nut  and 
betel-leaf  as  a  masticatory.  The  inhabitants  allege 
that  the  admixture  of  chunam  not  only  draws  out  the 
peculiar  pungency  of  the  betel,  but  also  prevents  its 
injuring  the  stomach. 

Cider  (F.  ddrcy  G.  zider^  mpfelwein,  It.  dd/ro,  Russ. 
dder).  Wine  made  of  the  juice  of  apples,  for  which 
the  English  counties  of  Worcester,  Herefordshire,  So- 
mersetshire, and  Devonshire  are  most  celebrated.  Good 
dder  is  also  made  in  Ireland  around  Cork  and  Water- 
ford  ;  also  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Normandy,  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  cider  counties,  apples  peculiarly 
rough  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste  are  preferred  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  article.  From  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  bushels  are  ordinarily  required  for  a  hogshead  of 
sixty-three  gallons.  The  apples  when  ripe,  which  is 
in  September,  are  ground  in  a  mill,  and  then  put  into 
bags ;  these  being  squeezed  in  presses  yield  the  juice, 
which  is  then  set  to  ferment  for  the  best  cider ;  for 
inferior  kinds  water  is  added  to  the  pressed  pulp. 
The  whole  after  resting  some  time  is  pressed  again, 
and  the  liquid  obtained  is  fermented  in  like  manner. 
This  is  often  called  ciderkin.  Common  cider  is  also 
extensively  used  for  the  manufcctnre  of  spurious 
wine. 
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Cigar.    A   quantity  of  tobacco   rolled   in   a   leaf  for 
smoking. 

Cinchona.  See  Peruvian-bark. 

Cinnabar  (D.  cinahar,  F.  cinnabre,  G.  zinnober,  It. 
cinabre,  Port,  cinabrio,  Euss.  kinowav).  Theredsul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  produced  naturally  in  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  Almaden  i^  Spain,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  in  South  America,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  principal  source  whence  it  is  derived  for 
commercial  purposes.     It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds. 
An  inferior  kind,   called  hepatic  cinnabar,   is  more 
common*.     It  differs  materially  in  chemical  properties 
from  the  red,  as,  in  addition  to  the  mercury  and  sul- 
phur found  in  it,  there  is  usually  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbon,  copper,  iron,  and  other  matters.    Cin- 
nabar is  distinguished  from  red  silver  by  the  red  mark 
it  leaves  upon  paper,  and  also  in  being  entirely  volati- 
lised when  heated;  from  red  orpiment  by  the  colour  of 
its  streak ;  and  from  red-lead  spar  also  from  the  streak, 
that  of  the  lead  being  lemon-coloured.    When  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  cinnabar  is  the  well-known  pigment 
called  vermilion.     There  are  two  kinds,  native  and 
artificial.    Much  is  made  in  England,  called  therefore 
English  vermilion ;  other  is  brought  ready  pulverised 
from  China.    This  is  of  superior  fineness,  and  thus  is 
more  esteemed.    By  the  Hindoos  it  has  been  employed 
in  medicine  from  tim«  immemorial  to  salivate  their 
patients,  which  they  do  most  effectually  by  causing 
them  to  inhale  its  fumes.    Compound  cinnabar  is  Cap- 
tain Aitkin's  well-known  and  useful  *  ringworm  oint- 
ment.' 

Cinnalnon  (D.  kaneel,  F.  canelle,  G.  zimmet,  ka- 
nehl,  It.  cannella,  L.  cinnamormim,  Port,  canella,  Sp. 
canela,  Per.  and  Hind,  darchinie,  Arab,  darsini,  MsJ. 
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kaimanis,  Chin,  jau  kevei,  Cing.  karundu).  The  inner 
bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  {Laurus  cinnamomum),  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance ; 
also  Cochin-China,  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  Borneo, 
the  Nicobar  and  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  discover  the  cause  which  produces  the  varieties 
in  the  quality  of  the  bark :  some  shoots  from  the  same 
tree  are  found  to  yield  cinnamon  of  very  different 
qualities.  The  best  cinnamon  is  thin,  smooth,  and 
shiny,  and  of  a  light-yellow  colour ;  it  admits  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  pressure,  and  bends  before  it 
breaks;  the  fracture  is  then  splintery.  It  has  an 
agreeable,  warm,  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  slight  degree 
of  sweetness.  When  masticated  the  pieces  become 
soft,  and  seem  to  melt  in  the  mouth.  Cinnamon  is 
packed  in  bales  for  exportation,  firmly  bound  round 
with  ropes,  and  then  put  into  double  gunnies. 

Cinnamon-oil.  An  extremely  pungent  and  stimu- 
lating essential  oil,  obtained  by  the  maceration  of  the 
broken  and  inferior  kinds  of  cinnamon  in  sea- water, 
and  afterwards  by  distillation. 

Citric  acid.  A  solid  acid,  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
various  fruits,  particularly  from  the  lemon  and  the 
lime;  a  gallon  of  the  juice  yielding  about  eight  ounces 
of  the  solid  acid.  It  is  extensively  used  in  medicine, 
particularly  as  a  preventative  of  sea-scurvy;  in  the 
arts;  and,  mixed  with  other  matters,  for  lemonade 
and  beverages  of  a  similar  kind. 

Citron  (G.  succade,  D.  sukkat,  Sp.  acitron  verde). 
An  agreeable  fruit  of  the  orange  species,  resembling 
the  lemon  in  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  but  of  a  much 
larger  size,  and  with  a  thicker  rind ;  it  is  this  part 
only  which  is  used  in  this  country.  It  is  preserved 
and  candied  previous  to  its  importation  from  Madeira, 
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whence  the  best  is  obtained.  The  Citrus  medica  is 
a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  probably  imported  from 
Persia  or  Media,  and  is  now  cnltivated  in  warm  cli- 
mates throughout  the  world. 

Civet  (G.  zibethy  D.  civet,  F.  civette.  It.  zibetto,  Sp. 
algalia).  A  perfnme  taken  from  the  civet  cat.  It  is 
brought  from  the  Brazils,  Guinea,  and  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  animal,  though  called  a  cat,  is  very  im- 
properly so  denominated,  being  more  akin  to  the  weasel 
tribe;  it  resembles  the  weasel  in  its  habits,  scent,  and 
form  of  the  head,  and  the  cat  in  its  frur,  shorter  body, 
and  bushy  tail.  It  measures  about  two  feet  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  tail,  and  it  stands  from  ten  inches  to  a 
foot  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  colour  is  a  brown- 
ish gray,  with  various  spots  and  bands  of  blackish 
brown ;  the  head  light-coloured ;  the  nose  black. 
The  civet  is  sluggish  by  day  and  active  at  night,  when 
it  indiscriminately  takes  birds  and  smaU  quadrupeds. 
Failing  these,  it  attacks  fruits,  and  also  the  fleshy 
roots  of  plants.  Civets  seldom  drink,  and  inhabit 
hills  and  dry  plains.  In  many  places  in  Africa  they 
are  kept  and  bred  in  a  domestic  state  for  the  sake  of 
their  perfume,  which  stiU  forms  an  article  of  consider- 
able trade. 

Olaret.  A  red  French  wine,  imported  from  Bordeaux. 

Clock.  A  timepiece  whose  motions  are  regulated  by 
a  pendulum,  and  thereby  diifering  from  the  watch, 
whose  motions  depend  upon  a  balance-wheel.  The 
Germans  and  Dutch  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks;  while 
the  English,  French,  and  Genevese,  especially  the 
former,  have  carried  the  art  of  making  metallic  clocks, 
so  as  to  keep  time  with  the  greatest  precision,  to  a 
high  perfection.     The  clock  manufacture  is  of  consi- 
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derable  importance.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  London.  ' 

Cloth.  A  wrapper  or  towel  of  any  kind;  a  woven 
cotton,  linen,  or  woollen  fabric,  of  which  garments 
are  made. 

Clover  (G.  klee,  D.  klaver,  F.  trefle,  It.  trefiglio,  Sp. 
trebol),  A  well-known  agricultural  herb  of  several 
species,  grown  for  the  use  of  cattle,  and  eaten  fresh 
as  green  meat,  and  dried  as  hay.  When  grown  for 
seed  the  quantity  produced  in  this  country  is  very 
precarious ;  hence  our  farmers  prefer  to  use  all  the 
clover  crop  as  food,  rather  than  to  keep  it  for  seed. 
In  consequence  clover- seed  is  imported  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  from  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States.  The  kinds  of  clover  most  in 
demand  are  three :  Dutch  or  white  clover,  which  is 
sown  over  grass-fields  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
hay.  and  ako  in  fields  as  a  distinct  crop ;  red  or 
meadow  clover,  which  is  the  most  prolific,  and  is 
sown  distinct,  and  also  along  with  rye-grass,  and  cut 
as  spring  food  for  cattle;  and  flesh-coloured  clover, 
a  fine,  handsome,  soft,  upright  plant,  esteemed  for 
the  excellence  of  the  hay  it  produces,  though  it  is 
thought  not  to  have  the  fattening  qualities  of  that  made 
firom  the  meadow  clover.  Clover-seed  is  very  likely 
to  be  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  various  wild  plants, 
on  account  of  its  low  growth  and  small  size.  To 
judge  of  its  purity,  wet  the  finger,  dip  it  into  the 
seed,  and  observe  the  quality  of  that  which  will  adhere 
to  it. 

Cloves  (G.  ndglein,  D.  krindnaglen,  F.  girofles,  It. 
garofani,  Sp.  claviHos,  Buss,  gwosdika,  Mai.  chan- 
kee).  The  flower-buds  of  the  clove-tree  {Caryophyllus 
aromatictis),   a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  whence  the 
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best  cloves  are  derived.     This  spice,  it  is  supposed, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  certainly  formed 
an  article  of  commerce  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
Aleppo  was  the  grand  mart  of  Eastern  trade.     The 
colour  of  good   cloves  is  a  dark  brown  externally,  a 
reddish  brown  internally,  their  smell  agreeable,  their 
taste  hot  and  aromatic.      The  best  are  hard,  brittle 
but  Hot  crumbly,  heavy,   and   large.      Europe  was 
for  a  long  period  supplied  exclusively  from  Amboyna ; 
but  the  clove-tree  is  now  distributed  over  many  of  the 
tropical  countries,  both  Asiatic  and  American,  parti- 
cularly Sumatra,  where  very  good  cloves   are   pro- 
duced, but  not  equal  to  the  Amboyna.    The  clove-tree 
somewhat  resembles  the  laurel,  and  grows  twenty  feet 
high ;  the  buds  are  picked  by  hand  and  dried  in  the 
sun.     The  clove  is  very  rich  in  essential  oil,  contain- 
ing a   greater  proportion  than  any  other  plants  or 
parts  of  plants.     When  newly  gathered,  cloves  will 
yield  oil  .on  pressure.     It  is  said  that  this  method  is 
sometimes    fraudulently  practised,  and    that   cloves 
partially  robbed  of  their  oil  are  mixed  with  others  for 
sale.     They  are,  however,  to  be  detected  by  their 
pale  colour,  shrivelled  appearance,  and  want  of  pun- 
gency. 
Coal  (Dan.  steenkidl,  D.  steenkoolen,  F.  charbon  de 
terre,  G.  steinkohlen,  Russ.  ugolj,  It.  carboni  fossili). 
The  substances  belonging  to  this  valuable  class  of 
bodies  are  chiefly  composed  of  carbon  and  bitumen, 
and  may  be  divided  into — pit  coal,  or  common  coal ; 
culm  coal,  which  burns  with  a  flame  without  being 
consumed;  leaving  a  slate  nearly  of  the  same  size  as 
the  original  volume  of  the  coal;  slate  coal,  a  common 
kind  found  near  Purbeck  (it  leaves  a  slate-like  sub- 
stance when  burnt ;  a  portion  is  often  found  among 
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common  coal) ;  cannel  cosl,  which  is  very  brittle, 
bmns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  is  nearly  consumed  by 
burning;  Kilkenny. co&l,  which  is  the  lightest  kind, 
yields  less  flame  than  cannel  coal,  but  gives  out  an 
intense  heat,  and  lasts  a  great  length  of  time.  Coal 
is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  nowhere 
is  there  so  great  a  quantity  as  in  Britain.  The  chief 
coal-fields  are  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Stafford- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Somerset,  Wales,  and  the  midland 
counties.  The  Scottish  coal-fields  are  chiefly  situated 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  districts,  in  Fife,  and 
in  Clackmannan.  In  Ireland,  coal  is  worked  in  the 
counties  of  Antrim,  Leitrim,  and  Kilkenny,  but  the 
produce  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  coal  will  ere  long  be  included  among  those 
articles  that  are  reckoned  contraband  of  war.  Now 
that  steam  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
naval  warfare,  the  coal  by  which  steam  is  produced  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  among  muni- 
tions de  guerre. 

Coaster.  A  vessel  employed  in  going  from  one  port  to 
another  on  the  same  coast,  and  therefore  one  which 
seldom  loses  sight  of  land  during  the  voyage. 

Cobalt.  A  brittle  metal,  reddish  gray  in  colour,  fusible, 
combining  with  other  metals  with  difficulty.  In  its 
metallic  state  it  is  never  employed,  but  the  oxides  of 
it,  called  zafler  and  smalts,  are  of  most  essential  im- 
portance to  the  painter,  the  potter,  and  the  glass  and 
porcelain  manufacturer.  It  is  found  in  Sweden,  Saal- 
feld,  Hessia;  and  in  England,  in  Cumberland  and 
Cornwall.    The  best  is  obtained  £rom  Saxony. 

Coca.  A  shrub  cultivated  extensively  in  various  northern 
parts  of  South  America,  on  account  of  the  stimulating 
and  narcotic  property  of  the  leaves,  which,  with  the 
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addition  of  lime,  are  used  by  the  Peravians  as  a  mas- 
ticatory, in  the  same  manner  as  opium  is  in  Turkey 
and  betel  in  India.  Botanists  know  the  plant  by  the 
name  of  Erythroxyhn  coca. 

Cochineal  (G.  koschenilje,  F.  cocheniUe,  It.  coccini- 
glia,  Sp.  cochineUa),  The  female  insect  of  the  Coccus 
cactiy  found  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  New  Gra- 
nada, the  Canary  Isles,  Brazil,  &c.     Formerly  it  was 
in  Mexico  alone  that  it  was  nurtured  with  care,  and 
formed  a  valuable  article  of  commerce;  but  its  culture  is 
now  more  or  less  attended  to  in  many  other  places,  and 
in  the  Canaries  especially,  where  almost  all  the  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  in  the  cochineal  production.    It  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  of  the  scarlet  and  crimson 
dyes.     The  insect  is  about  the  size  of  the  lady-bird, 
and  lives  upon  a  species  of  thorny  succulent  plant  called 
Cactus  cochinellifer,  the  latter  name  being  given  to  it 
from  harbouring  the  cochineal  insect,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts  or  varieties — the  best  or  domesticated, 
and  the  wild,  of- which  the  former  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  the  best.    ^The  insects  are  picked  off  the  plants 
on  which  they  feed  with  a  blunt  knife;  they  are  then 
put  in  bags,  and  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  kill  them, 
after  which  they  are  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  though  they 
lode  about  tWo-thirds  of  their  weight  by  this  process, 
yet  the  quantity  is  very  great,  the  consumption  be- 
ing estimated  at  about  12,000  cwt.  or  1,344,000  lb. 
There  is  another  kind,  called  the  granllla,  or  dust, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  principally  formed  of  grana 
sylvestra.    The  insects  of  which  it  consists  are  smaller 
than  those  composing  the  fine  cochineal :  it  does  not 
yield  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  colouring  matter 
that  is  obtained  from  the  latter. 

GocO;  Goker^  or  (more  properly)  Oocoa  nuts  (G. 
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eocosnusse,  F.  &  Sp.  cocos,  It.  cocchi,  Bnss.  kokos,  San. 
narekela).  The  viJnable  tree  that  prodaces  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  a  species  of  pahn  (Cocos  nudfera),  which  grows 
with  an  upright  branchless  stem  to  the  height  of  some- 
times one  hundred  feet,  and  generally  to  sixty  or  seventy. 
The  leaves,  which  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  are 
produced  from  a  crown  or  large  bud  at  the  top,  from 
which  also  are  produced  the  pendent  spikes  of  flowers, 
changing  into  bunches  of  twenty  or  thirty  cocoa-nuts 
each  :  these  ripen  rapidly,  and  are  used  by  the  natives 
of  those  countries  where  the  tree  grows,  and  which 
comprise  almost  all  the  tropical  countries  of  the  world, 
for  nearly  every  domestic  purpose.  A  tree  generally 
yields  about  one  hundred  nuts,  and  an  Indijm  with  a 
garden  of  twelve  cocoa-trees  and  two  jack-trees  is  said 
to  be  comparatively  independent.  The  wood  is  used  for 
building  ;  the  leaves  for  baskets,  mats,  and  thatch ; 
the  fruit  as  meat  and  drink ;  its  shell  as  a  drinking- 
vessel ;  its  fibrous  husk,  known  under  the  name  of 
coir,  for  ropes,  sails,  bedding,  and  numerous  other 
purposes.  The  sap  of  the  tree  fermented  forms  toddy 
or  palm-wine ;  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  by  compression 
yields  an  immense  quantity  of  a  sweet  oil,  used  not 
only  instead  of  butter,  but  as  a  material  for  the  supply 
of  lamps  and  the  manufacture  of  candles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  oil,  as  well  as  the  arrack  and 
coir  which  reach  England,  are  made  from  the  cocoa- 
nuts  of  Ceylon.  The  nuts  themselves  come  from  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  East  the  nuts  are  made  into 
hookahs,  goblets,  and  cups,  and  when  mounted  with 
silver,  polished,  and  carved  are  very  handsome ;  but 
for  every-day  household  use  they  are  made  into  lamps, 
ladles,  skimmers,  and  spoons.  The  shells  make  good 
lamp-black,  and,  when  reduced  to  charcoal  and  pul- 
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TeriBed,  an  exeeUent  dentifrice.  The  cocoa-nuts  are 
hourly  used  as  offerings  to  Hindoo  idols.  The  shells 
of  the  green  nuts,  fixed  on  stakes,  serve  as  illumi- 
nation lamps; 

Cocoa.  See  Cacao. 

Cocoon.  The  oval-shaped  covering  spun  by  the  silk- 
worm, and  from  which  the  silk  is  wound  for  use. 

Cocculus  Indicus.  The  fruit  of  a  large  tree  growing 
on  the  Malabar  Coast,  Ceylon,  &c.,  called  Anamirtu 
cocculus.  The  fruit  is  small,  kidney-shaped,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  having  a  white  seed  inside  of 
a  most  unpleasant  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  plant 
is  common  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Malabar 
Coast,  and  in  commerce  the  fruit  is  obtained  through 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ceylon.  The  berry  is  highly 
poisonous,  and  is  not  given  internally  in  medicine. 
Even  externally  as  an  ointment  its  use  requires  great 
care.  It  is  used  to  poison  fish,  and  a  weak  decoction 
to  destroy  ticks  in  sheep. 

Cod.  This  fish,  of  which  the  consumption  is  so  enor- 
mous and  the  fishery  so  valuable,  is  very  extensively 
distributed.  In  the  seas  with  which  Europeans  are 
best  acquainted  this  fish  is  found  universally,  from 
Iceland  to  very  nearly  as  far  south  as  Gibraltar ;  but  it 
does  not  exist  in  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  American  continent,  particularly  around 
Newfoundland,  and  in  still  greater  abundance  on  the 
coasts  of  Canada  and  Labrador.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  alone,  in  the  catching,  curing,  the  partial 
consumption,  and  sale,  this  fish  suppUes  employment, 
food,  and  profit  to  thousands  of  persons.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  quantities  caught,  the  whole  of  them 
are  taken  by  line  and  hook,  in  which  species  of  angling 
the  fishermen  expezi^ce  little  difficulty,  in  consequence 
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of  the  fishes'  voracity  indacmg  them  to  snap  np  qfoickly 
almost  any  bait  that  is  offered  them.  They  are  taken 
by  bulter  or  paternoster  lines ;  that  is>  by  long  lines 

.  stretched  across  the  tide,  and  having  shorter  lines, 
hooked  and  baited,  tied  to  them  at  regular  intervals. 
In  this  way  a  man  will  often  catch  two  hundred  large 
fish  in  twelve  hours  on  our  own  coasts,  and  double,  or 
more  than  double,  this  quantity  off  the  great  sandbank 
or  around  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.  Fresh  cod  for 
the  London  market,  a  few  years  since,  was  mostly 
brought  from  the  Orkneys  or  from  the  Dogger  Bank. 
It  is  now  caught  abundantly  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
and  Lincolnshire,  and  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
The  English  fisheries  of  cod,  although  so  extensive 
as  the  great  consumption  of  fresh  cod  in  England 
proves  them  to  be,  are  insignificant  compared  to  the 
Tastness  of  those  carried  on  at  Newfoundland.  The 
harvest  is  there  exhaustless,  particularly  on  the  rocky 
south-east  coast,  where  the  fish  is  not  merely  caught, 
but  immediately  cured.  Another  great  source  of  sup- 
ply is  the  coast  of  Labrador,  opposite  to  Newfound- 
land, to  which  place  the  fish  are  conveyed  to  be  cured. 
Four-fifths  of  the  quantities  caught  are  afterwards  salted 
and  dried,  and  sent  to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
chiefly  for  consumption  during  Lent.  The  codfish 
are  found  to  swarm  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  in.  the 
Baltic,  and  off  the  Orkney  and  Western  Islands;  after 
which  tiieir  numbers  decrease  in  proportion  as  they 
advance  towards  the  south,  when  they  seem  quite  to 
cease  before  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

Cedilla.  The  part  separated  or  picked  out  in  cleaning 
hemp  or  flax. 

Codling.  The  young  of  the  codfish,  for  the  capture  of 
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which  a  considerable  fishery  is  carried  on  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  and  at  other  places  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Britain. 

Cod-liver  oil  (F.  huUe  de  morm^  G.  stockfisch  leber-  . 
thrun).  This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  liver  of 
the  common  cod ;  bnt  oil  bearing  the  same  name  is 
also  procured  from  the  ling,  coal-fish,  pollock,  hake, 
and  haddock.  Great  nse  is  made  of  cod-liver  oil,  and 
especially  of  the  coarser  kinds,  in  the  mannfacture  of 
shoe-leather,  which  is  most  conveniently  dressed  with 
this  substance.  But  its  most  important  economical 
use  is  as  a  medicine. 

Coffee  (Dan.  and  G.  kaffee,  D.  koffy,  F.  cafe,  It.  and  Port. 
caff e J  Sp.  cafe,  Pol.  kawa,  Buss,  kofe,  Sw.  koffe).  The 
berries  of  a  shrub  called  by  the  Turks  cahueb  and  by 
the  Arabians  cahuah.  The  coflfee-tree  {Coffea  AraUca) 
is  grown  principally  in  Arabia,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  &c.  It  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  any  climate  which  is  liable  to  the  visitation  of  frost, 
so  that  it  wiU  not  succeed  except  within,  or  at  a  very 
short  distance  without,  the  tropics.  The  shrub  is 
evergreen,  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  has  large  and  broad  dark-green  leaves.  Eke 
those  of  a  bay-tree.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the 
berries  when  ripe  red;  and  as  the  shoots  bear  at 
the  same  time  flowers  and  young  and  ripe  berries,  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  is  elegant.  The  berries  are 
like  a  small  red  cherry,  each  enclosing  two  of  those 
seeds  which  we  know  in  commerce  as  coffee.  These 
are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  require  to  be  roasted  and 
ground  previous  to  use;  by  this  operation  they  are 
much  increased  in  size,  but  lessened  to  about  two- 
thirds  their  weight.  There  ar&  two  chief  varieties  of 
coffee:  first,  the  Eastern,  Turkey,  or  Mocha  coffee,  the 
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beans  or  seeds  of  which  are  small  and  short  (this  is 
considered  of  superior  qnality) ;  secondly,  the  West 
Indian  or  plantation  cofifee,  under  which  general  term 
is  included  all  that  produced  on  the  American  con- 
tinent and  its  islands.  This  is  of  less  delicate  flavour, 
and  is  known  as  a  larger  and  proportionately  longer 
berry.  Mocha  or  the  Turkey  cofifee  should  be  chosen 
of  a  greenish  light-olive  hue,  fresh  and  new,  free  from 
any  mustiness,  the  berries  of  a  middling  size,  clean, 
plump,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  sticks  or  other 
impurities.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  ^t  be 
not  false  packed.  Good  West  India  coffee  should  be 
of  a  greeiush  colour,  fresh,  free  from  any  unpleasant 
smeU;  the  berries  should  be  small  and  unbroken.  The 
berries  readily  imbibe  exhalations  from  other  bodies, 
and  a  few  bags  of  pepper  packed  together  with  the 
coffee  have  been  known  to  spoil  the  whole  cargo.  The 
roasting  of  the. berry  requires  great  care  and  nicety, 
and  upon  this  process  much  of  the  virtue  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  the  drink  depend.  The  consumption  is  immense 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe;  but  it  does  not  find  in- 
creasing favour  in  the  United  Kingdom,  either  from 
the  excessive  admixture  with  chicory,  or  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  care  in  its  preparation. 

Coins.  Pieces  of  metal,  most  commonly  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  impressed  with  a  public  stamp,  and  made  a 
legal  tender  for  their  respective  values. 

Coir.  A  species  of  yam  manufactured  from  the  husky 
shell  of  the  cocoa-nut.  The  external  fibrous  shell  of 
the  nut  is  first  separated,  then  soaked  in  water,  and 
afterwards  beaten  to  separate  the  crumbling  part 
from  it.  The  fibres  remain,  and  form  the  hemp-like 
substance  called  coir,  which  is  in  very  general  use 
throughout  the  East  for  ropes,  matting,  sail-cloth. 
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and  numberless  other  purposes ;  it  being  considered 
far  superior  to  hemp,  especially  for  boat-ropes,  as  it 
is  said  to  be  imperishable  in  the  water,  and  exceed- 
ingly strong.  That  which  is  the  finest,  clearest  from 
dust  when  dry,  and  of  the  lightest  colour,  is  the  best. 
Ceylon  produces  large  quantities  for  the  supply  of 
Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  used  in  Eng- 
land to  a  very  large  extent  for  matting  and  coarse 
brushes. 

Coke^  or  Coak.  Charred  or  half-burnt  coal  from  which 
the  gas  has  been,  extracted. 

Colcothar^  or  Crocus.  A  red  powder,  chemically  called 
the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron.  It  is  made  by  adding  pearl- 
ash  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  when  the  crocus 
is  precipitated,  or  else  by  burning  the  sulphate  in  a 
crucible.  It  is  often  called  jeweller's  rouge,  and  is 
used  for  the  cleaning  of  plate  and  articles  of  jewelry. 
It  is  also  the  substance  which,  mixed  with  lard,  forms 
the  red  ointment  covering  one  side  of  razor-strops. 

Collet.  In  glass-making  is  that  part  of  the  melted 
glass  which  sticks  to  the  iron  instrument  wherewith 
the  metal  is  taken  from  the  furnace. 

Colliers.  Vessels  employed  to  carry  coal  from  one  port 
to  another,  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts  of  England 
to  the  metropolis  and  more  southern  parts,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  markets.  They  are  usually  large  brigs,  but 
steam-vessels  are  now  largely  employed  in  this  trade. 

Colocynth^  Coloquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple.  A  drastic 
aperient  medicine,  the  produce  of  an  annual  plant 
called  Cucumis  coloquintida,  the  foliage  of  which  has 
much  the  character  of  the  cucumber ;  the  firuit  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  orange.  When  ripe  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  peeled,  and  placed  in  an  oyen  to  dry,  in 
which  dried  state  it  is  brought  to  England.     It  is  the 
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produce  of  the  Levant,  Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  &c. 
It  is  useful  for  protecting  shawls  and  feathers  against 
insects.  The  colocynth  or  hunzal  of  the  Arahs  has 
been  used  in  medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is 
one  of  the  plants  supposed  to  be  the  pakyoth  or  wild 
gourd  of  Scripture. 

Colmnbo-root.  The  root  of  a  plant  bearing  the 
same  name  in  most  languages.  It  forms  a  staple 
article  of  commerce  from  Mozambique.  It  is  generally 
in  circular  pieces,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  of  an  aromatic  smell  and  bitter  taste. 
Choose  the  largest  pieces,  fresh,  of  a  light  colour,  and 
as  free  from  worms  as  possible,  rejecting  that  which 
is  small  and  broken.  It  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of 
Mozambique  and  at  Oribo,  in  East  Africa,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  Mauritius.  The  root  is  imported 
into  Bombay  for  reexport  to  Europe,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  medicine  for  its  powerful  antiseptic,  tonic, 
and  astringent  properties. 

Colza^  Oil  of.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  seed  of  one 
species  of  the  cabbage  {Brassica  oleracea).  Colza-oil 
is  much  used  in  France  and  Belgium  for  burning  in 
lamps  and  other  purposes. 

Comfits.  Any  kind  of  fruit,  root,  or  seed  dried  and 
coated  with  sugar.      • 

Commerce.  A  transaction,  or  series  of  transactions, 
by  which  the  superfluities  of  one  country  are  trans- 
ported to  another,  and  either  sold  for  an  equivalent 
value  in  specie,  or  bartered  for  the  superfluous  goods  or 
products  of  that  other  country.  This  is  all  transacted 
by  means  of  merchants,  factors,  shipowners,  &c.,  with- 
out requiring  the  manu&cturer  or  producer  to  lose  his 
time  or  incur  the  delays  and  liabilities  of  the  adventure ; 
therefore  commerce  implies  no  interruption  to  industry. 
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or  to  production  or  consumption.  It  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  difference  between  trade  and  commerce, 
the  latter  term  being  by  &r  the  more  extensive  in 
signification;  the  word  trade  being  restricted  to 
inland  or  coasting  transactions,  while  commerce 
signifies  the  whole  traffic  and  intercourse  between 
different  nations.  Trade  and  commerce  are,  however, 
often  used  synonymously ;  thus  we  say  the  American 
trade,  Australian  trade,  &c. 

Compass.  A  name  given  to  instruments  contrived  to 
indicate  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  the  position  of 
objects  with  respect  to  the  meridian;  by  which  means 
the  course  of  the  ship,  the  bearings  of  places,  &c., 
are  ascertained. 

Conessi.  The  bark  of  the  oval-leaved  rosebay  (Verum 
antidysentencum).  It  is  obtained  chiefly  at  Tellichery, 
on  the  Malabar  Coast ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Tellichery  bark,  and  is  employed  in  medicines  as  an 
astringent  and  tonic. 

Coney-skins.  The  skins  of  the  wild  rabbit,  used  for 
common  trimmings  and  for  the  making  of  hats,  the 
fur  being  shorn  off  for  this  latter  purpose,  and  then 
called  coney  wool.  Besides  large  quantities  raised  in 
this  country,  the  imports  are  considerable  from  France 
and  Belgium.  « 

Congou.  Black  tea ;  a  superior  kind  of  Bohea — larger 
leaf  and  less  dusty — and  that  which  is  most  exten- 
sively imported  from  China. 

Constantia  wine.  A  rare  and  delicate  wine,  of  two 
kinds,  red  and  white,  produced  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Contrayerva  is  a  root  of  a  South  American  plant,  an 
inch  or  two  long,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  full  of  knots, 
hard,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  produce  of  the 
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« 

Doostenia  contrayerva.     It  is  a  drng  used  as  a  puri- 
fier of  the  blood. 

Copaiva^  Copaiba^  or  Copiva  Balsam  (F.  baume  de 
copabu,  G.  kopaiva  balsum,  Sp.  copayva).  This  bal- 
sam,  so  yaluable  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a  tree  of  South  America,  particularly  Brazil 
(whence  the  ^eater  part  is  obtained),  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  called  Copaiva  officinalis.  It  is  im- 
ported in  small  casks,  containing  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  cwt.  When  'fresh  it  has  scarcely  a  greater 
consistence  than  oil ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it 
becomes  dry  and  hard,  like  resin  or  turpentine.  The 
odour  is  aromatic,  and  to  most  persons  agreeable ;  but 
the  taste  is  hot,  nauseous,  and  bitter. 

Copal.  This  important  resin  exudes  spontaneously  from 
two  trees,  Rhus  copaluum  and  Elveocarpus  copalifer, 
the  first  being  an  American  and  West  Indian,  and  the 
second  an  East  Indian  tree.  Another  variety  of  copal 
is  obtained  from  t^e  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  several 
species  of  Hymenaa  in  the  Amazons  are  said  to  pro- 
duce kinds  of  copal.  The  American  copal  occurs  in 
commerce  in  flat  fragments,  whereas  the  East  Indian 
is  generally  obtained  in  roundish  masses.  The  latter 
furnishes  the  finest  varnish.  Copal  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  animi,  when  the  latter  is  clear  and 
good ;  but  the  solubility  in  alcohol  furnishes  a  useful 
test — the  animi  being  readily  soluble  in  this  fluid, 
while  copal  is  sparingly  so.  Copal  is  also  brittle 
between  the  teeth,  whereas  animi  softens  in  the  mouth. 

Copper  (G.  kvpfer,  D.  koper,  Sw.  kopper,  Dan.  kobber, 
F.  cuivre,  It.  rame,  Sp.  cobre,  Buss,  nijed,  Arab,  nehas). 
An  abundant  metal,  found  native  and  in  many  ores  ; 
of  these  the  most  important  are  the  varieties  of  pyrites, 
which  are  sulphurets  either  of  copper  or  iron,  and  hence 
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called  martial  pyrites  or  copper  pjritesi  according  to 
the  metal  in  combination.  The  richest  mines  are 
those  of  Cornwall.  Copper  occurs  in  veins,  traversing 
the  primary  lodka  of  that  county,  and  is  chiefly  trans- 
ported to  Swansea  to  be  smelted,  in  consequence  of 
the  deficiency  of  coal  in  Cornwall.  Copper  is  distin- 
guished by  its  colour;  its  specific  gravity  is  8*6.  It 
is  ductile  and  malleable,  and  requires  a  temperature 
equal  to  about  2000°  of  Fahr.  scale  for  its  fusion ; 
that  is,  nearly  a  white  heat^  Exposed  to  air  and 
moisture  it  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  green 
rust,  and  when  heated  red-hot  with  a  black  oxide. 
Copper  ia  appUed  to  so  many  purposes  as  to  rank  in 
point  of  utility  next  to  iron,  and  in  its  alloys  of 
brass,  bronze,  speculum-metal,  bell-metal,  &c.,  is 
even  more  useful.  The  chief  markets  for  British 
copper  are  the  East  Indies  and  China,  France  and  the 
United  States.  Copper  ores  are  abundant  in  Sweden, 
Saxony,  Bussia,  Persia,  Japan,  China,  Chili,  &c. 
The  Japanese  copper,  which  is  used  throughout  the 
East,  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  mines  are  appa- 
rently inexhaustible,  as  are  also  those  of  Chili.  The 
copper-mines  of  Australia  yielded  very  largely  until 
the  discovery  of  gold,  when  many  of  them  were  discon- 
tinued, with  the  exception  of  the  •  Burra-Burra,  which 
has  always  proved  a  prolific  source  of  supply. 

Copperah^  Copra.  An  Eastern  name  for  the  dried 
pulp  of  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
expressed. 

Copperas.  In  commerce  three  different  articles  are 
known  by  this  term,  though  it  properly  belongs  only 
to  the  fiirst  of  the  three.  These  articles  are  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  called  respectively  green  copperas  or  green 
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Titriol,  blue  copperas^  blue  stone^  or  bine  vitriol^  and 
white  copperas  or  white  vitriol.  Of  these  the  first  is 
of  the  most  importance,  it  being  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  dyers  in  producing  black  and  other  colours. 
It  is  also  the  colouring  principle  of  black  ink,  and 
is  employed  in  tanning,  medicine,  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue,  &c. 

Coprolites.  Organic  remains  discovered  in  the  upper 
green  sand.  They  are  of  great  value  as  manures,  in 
consequence  of  the  phosphates  which  they  contain. 
They  are  found  in  Cambridge,  Herts,  and  Suffolk. 

Coquilla-nnts  are  produced  in  the  Brazils  by  the  Atta- 
leafunifera.  The  shell  is  nearly  solid;  the  substance 
is  brittle,  hard,  close,  of  a  hazel  brown,  sometimes 
marked  and  dotted,  but  generally  uniform.  Coquilla- 
nuts  are  imported  for  the  use  of  the  turner,  and  are 
adapted  for  umbrella- handles,  small  toys,  &c. 

Coracle.  A  portable  boat  made  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  leather,  so  small  as  to  carry  but  one  or 
at  most  two  persons,  and  so  light  as  that  one  person 
can  easily  carry  it.  It  is  used  generally  as  a  private 
ferry-boat,  to  enable  the  bearer  to  pass  the  streams 
that  may  be  in  his  journey,  or  as  a  punt  for  river-fish- 
ing. These  curious  boats  are  very  common  on  the 
Wye  and  other  rivers  of  Wales. 

Coral  (F.  corail,  G.  korallen,  It.  corale,  Sp.  and  Port. 
coral).  A  submarine  production,  composed  of  the 
cells  of  minute  water  animalcules  called  polypi ;  a 
class  of  creatures  which  seem  to  form  along  with 
sponges  a  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  Coral  abounds  in  various  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  around  Majorca, 
Minorca,  and  Sicily;  also  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  around 
JapaU;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.     It  is 
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brought  to  China  from  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  in  native  vessels,  and  is  there  wrought 
into  ornaments  and  official  knobs  or  buttons.  In 
India  the  black-coloured  is  most  esteemed  next  to  the 
red  coral ;  in  the  United  Kingdom  pale-pink'  corals 
are  most  prized.  This  coral  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  madrepores,  or  rough,  white,  perforated  cal- 
careous matters,  which  are  often  imported  as  articles 
of  curiosity,  and  which  form  the  coral  reefs  and  islands 
of  the  tropical  seas.  The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
where  this  precious  zoophyte  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  are  those  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Provence, 
Africa,  the  vicinage  of  Trapani,  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina. 

Coral-wood.  So  named  from  its  colour.  When  first 
cut  it  is  yellow,  but  soon  changes  to  a  fine  red  or 
superb  coral.  It  is  hard  and  receives  a  fine  polish. 
The  flowers  are  also  red,  hence  called  Erythrina 
corallodendron.  The  wood  is  only  used  for  fancy 
objects  of  Tnnbridge-ware,  and  in  commerce  is  classed 
along  with  cam- wood. 

Cordage  is  a  term  used  to  denote  all  manner  of  cords 
or  ropes,  how  much  soever  they  may  differ  in  size,  but 
especially  those  used  in  the  rigging  of  ships.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  mostly  made  from  the  fibres  of  hemp  and 
flax,  particularly  the  former.  But  in  some  parts  of 
the  East  coir,  or  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  is  extensively  used  in  tl\p  manufacture  of  the 
larger  description  of  cordage. 

Cordovan  leather.  A  coarse  kind  of  leather  manu- 
factured from  the  horse-hide,  and  originally  imported 
from  Cordova  in  Spain,  but  now  chiefly  made  by 
English  tanners. 

Corduroy.  A  woven  fabric  originally  of  silk,  but  now 
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of  cotton,  with  a  ribbed  snrface,  and  generally  twilled 
on  one  or  both  sides,  according  to  its  quality,  either 
white  in  colour,  or  dyed  of  drab,  fawn,  green,  olive, 
or  slate  colour.  It  is  used  for  yarious  articles  of 
clothing,  chiefly  for  the  manufacturing  or  labouring 
classes. 

Coriander-seed.  The  seed  of  a  plant  {Goriand/rum 
sativum),  very  similar  to  parsley  in  appearance,  and 
which  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk. 
The  seeds  are  round,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and 
pleasant,  warm,  and  aromatic  taste.  The  consumption 
is  in  a  small  degree  for  medical  purposes  ;  but  it  is 
used  chiefly  by  the  distillers,  as  a  flavouring  ingredient 
in  the  cordial  called  coriander,  and  in  gin,  to  which  it 
communicates  a  fine  flavour.  Coriander-seeds  are 
used  also  in  confectionery. 

Cork  (G.  korky  D.  hjurk,  F.  liege.  It.  sughero,  Sp.  cor- 
choy  Port.  c(yrtica,  Buss,  korkowoe  derewo,  L.  siiber). 
The  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  a  species  of  oak  called 
Quercus  svAer,  growing  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Corsica,  Portugal,  and  other 
places  in  similar  latitudes.  The  bark  of  the  tree  gra- 
dually cracks  and  becomes  spongy  on  the  outside  as 
fresh  bark  is  deposited  within,  so  that  after  a  period  of 
eight  or  ten  years  the  whole  surface  exhibits  that  well- 
known  porous  light-brown  substance  used  for  stopping 
bottles  and  casks,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  trees 
are  peeled  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years;  and  as  the 
part  which  is  stripped  off  is  already  dead  the  tree  is 
not  injured,  there  being  an  underlayer  of  bark  still 
left  beneath,  by  which  the  tree  is  preserved  and 
nourished.  The  stripping  of  the  bark  is  almost  a  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  tree,  though  the  cork  which  is 
separated  with  the  most  trouble  is  the  finest  in  quality. 
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The  cork-tree  will  liTe  to  the  age  of  160  years,  and 
grows  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.  Cork-trees 
abound  in  various  parts  of  Algeria,  particularly  in  the 
•pax)Yinoe  of  Constantine  and  in  Kabylia.  In  the  latter 
the  bark  is  used  as  a  oorering  for  houses.  The  manufac- 
ture of  bottle  corks  is  a  considerable  source  of  wealth 
in  the  province  of  ike  Gironde,  which  prodofies  .annually 
about  125,000  quintals  of  coik.  The  imports  are  prin- 
dpally  fix)m  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  and  the  district 
of  Arenys  del  Mar  in  the  province  of  Barcelona.  The 
chief  seats  of  the  production  of  cork  in  Portugal  are  the 
provinces  of  Alemtijo  and  Algarve.  The  exportations 
are  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  HdJland,  &c. 
The  cork  before  being  nuoiuiactnred  into  bungs,  &c., 
is  <diarred  on  bom  sides,  and  while  it  is  hot  with  the 
burning  the  pieces  are  laid  on  each  other,  and  a  weight 
put  upon  them,  which  flattens  them. 

Oom  (G.  com,  getreide,  D.  gradnen^  Dan.  korn^  Sw. 
sady  F.  bUy  grams y  It«  Hadey  graniy  3p.  granos. 
Boss,  chigehy  Pol.  zboze).  The  grain  or  seed  of  plants 
separated  from  the  spica  or  ear,  and  used  for  making 
bread,  &c.  Sncb.  are  bailey,  maize,  oats,  peas,  rye, 
wheat,  &c. 

Cornelian.  See  Aoats. 

Coromandel-wood.  See  Galamandbb-wood. 

0oroS03^  or  Ivoiy*nut&,  are  produced  by  the  Phytele- 
phus  macrocarpay  a  large  tree  growing  in  Central 
America  and  Colombia*  The  nuts  are  of  irregular  shape, 
from  one  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  when  enclosed  in 
their  thin  husks  they  resemble  small  potatoes  covered 
with  light-brown  earth.  The  coat  of  the  nut  itself  is 
of  a  darker  brown,  with  a  few  loose*  filaments  folded 
upon  it.  The  internal  substance  resembles  white  wax. 
These  nuts,  which  go  by  the  popular  name  of  vegetable 
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ivory,  are  nsedby  the  tnmer  for  the  knobs  of  walking- 
sticks,  desk-seals,  lucifer-stands,  and  varioas  small 
toys. 

Conmdum.  The  Indian  name  of  the  mineral  called  by 
British  lapidaries  adamantine  spar.  The  remarkable 
quality  of  cornndom  is  its  extreme  hardness,  and  for 
this  it  is  chiefly  valued :  it  scratches  every  substance 
but  diamond,  and  is  therefore  of  great  value  to  lapi- 
daries and  seal-cutters.  It  is  used  throughout  India 
and  China  for  polishing  stones,  &c.  It  is  found  in 
India,  China,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Indian  variety  is  whiter  than  the  Chinese,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  purest.  In  India  diamond-dust  is  very 
rarely  used,  corundum  being  the  chief  material  em- 
ployed in  polishing  gems,  marbles,  and  metals. 

Corvette.  A  vessel  of  war  having  fewer  than  twenty 
guns-. 

Cossaes.  A  species  of  Bengal  muslin. 

Cotton  (G.  baumwoUe,  D.  katoen  boomwoly  Dan.  bo" 
jmdd,  Sw.  bomuUl,  F.  coton,  It.  cotone,  bambagia,  8p. 
algodon,  Port,  algodao,  Arab,  kutun.  Hind,  ruhi,  Mai. 
kapas),  A  soft  vegetable  down,  contained  in  the  seed- 
vessels,  and  enveloping  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant 
or  tree,  of  which  there  are  several  different  species. 
The  principal  and  most  common  is  the  annual  her- 
baceous cotton  called  by  botanists  Gossipium  her- 
bacea.  This  is  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
North  and  South  America,  and  Egypt;  in  fact,  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  which  possess  a  sufficiently 
warm  climate.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  heigh);,  and 
has  leaves  of  a  bright-green  colour  majrked  with  brown- 
ish veins,  and  each  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  with  five  red  spots  at  the 
bottom.     The  cotton  pods  have  each  three  seeds,  in 
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shape  somewhat  resembling  grape-stones.  Cotton  is 
distinguished  in  commerce  by  its  colour  and  the  length, 
strength,  and  fineness  of  its  fibre,  that  which  is  of  a 
slightly  yellow  colour  being  considered  as  of  greater 
fineness  than  that  which  is  pure  white.  The  varieties 
of  raw  cotton  are  usually  distinguished  in  the  market 
as  the  long  and  short  stapled  cotton.  The  best  of  the 
long-stapled  is  the  sea-island  cotton,  or  that  brought 
from  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Georgia ;  but  its 
qualities  differ  so  much  that  the  price  of  the  finest 
specimens  is  often  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
inferior.  The  superior  samples  of  Brazil  cotton  are 
reckoned  amongst  the  long-stapled.  The  cottons  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  sea-island, 
belong  to  the  short-stapled  variety,  as  do  those  of 
India.  The  cotton  famine  which  ensued  upon  the 
American  civil  war  had  the  eflfect  of  developing  the 
exports  of  the  fibre  from  new  localities.  Thus  China, 
Japan,  and  Mexico  appear  among  the  countries  which 
contributed  to  the  supply  after  the  dearth  commenced. 
A  great  impetus  was  given  to  exports  from  Egypt,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  British  West  and  East  Indies. 
There  is  no  plant  perhaps  which  )ias  a  wider  geogra- 
phical range  than  cotton.  It  can  be  grown  in  the 
tropics  as  ek.  perennial,  and  it  can  be  cultivated  as  an 

'  annual  over  an  area  as  far  north  as'  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Practically  the  field  for  its  production 
is  boundless. 

Cotton-seed  oil-cake.  After  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  seeds  of  cotton  the  husk  and  refuse 
are  pressed  into  flat  cakes,  which  form  a  nutritious 
food  for  feeding  cattle. 

Cowhage^  or  Cowitch  (Hind,  kewach,  F.pois  a  gratter, 
G.  kuh  krdtze).     The  fruit  or  bean  of  a  perennial 
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climbing  plant  {Dolichos  pruriens).  It  is  a  native  of 
India,  as  well  as  of  several  other  Eastern  conntrieSy 
and  of  America.  The  pod  is  abont  fonr  or  five  inches 
long,  a  little  curved,  and  contains  from  three  to  five 
oval  and  flattish  seeds ;  the  outside  is  thickly  covered 
with  short,  bristly,  brown  hairs,  which,  if  incautiously 
touched,  stick  to  the  skin,  and  occasion  intolerable 
itching. 

Cowries  (G.  and  D.  kawris,  F.  coris^  cavris,  It.  cori). 
Small  shells  brought  from  the  Maldives,  which  pass 
current  as  coin  in  small  payments  in  Hindostan  and 
throughout  extensive  dis^cts  in  Africa.  The  best  are 
small,  clean,  white,  having  a  beautifril  gloss.  They 
are  brought  to  Bombay  in  large  quantities  in  exchange 
for  rice,  and  are  reexported  to  Great  Britain,  where 
they  are  used  in  inlaying,  ornamenting  toys,  work- 
boxes,  &c.,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  superior 
kinds  of  porcelain-ware ;  during  the  slave-trade  they 
were  exported  from  Bombay  to  Africa.  The  cowrie  is 
found  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  only  in  con- ' 
siderable  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  Sulu  group  of 
islands.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  used  for  money 
among  the  Indian  islanders,  as  it  has  been  immemori- 
ally  by  the  Hindoos.  The  Malay  and  Javanese  name, 
however,  beya,  in  Sanscrit,  is  one  of  the  synonyms 
which  express  duty,  impost,  or  tolls. 

Crab.  A  shell-fish  of  this  name,  whose  scientific  appel- 
lation is  Cancer  pagurus,  forms  a  considerable  item  in 
the  fish-trade.  Grabs  are  brought  to  market  some- 
times boiled,  and  at  others  alive,  as  they  will  remain 
out  of  the  water  two  or  three  days  before  death  ensues ; 
but  as  the  voyage  from  Norway  and  Cornwall,  where 
the  finer  and  larger  crabs  are  caught,  generally  exceeds 
this,  they  are  placed  in  a  well-box  fastened  to  the  stem 
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of  the  Teseel.  The  male,  which  is  known  bj  larger 
claws,  is  considered  finer  for  the  table  than  the  female. 
They  are  in  season  during  May,  June,  and  Joly ;  not 
that  they  are  then  in  the  best  condition — rather  the 
ccmtrary,  as  it  is  the  spawzung  season — but  because 
they  are  then  more  easily  procured,  and  cold  meats  and 
fish  are  particularly  refreshing  in  the  hot  season  of 
the  year.  A  good  crab  is  known  when  alive  by  the 
roughness  of  the  shell,  and  when  boiled  by  its  not 
sounding  as  if  filled  with  water  when  shaken,  which 
stale  crabs  will  do. 

Craft.  A  general  name  for  all  vessels — such  as  lighters, 
hoys,  barges,  &c. — employed  to  load  or  discharge  mer- 
chant ships,  or  to  carry  alongside  or  return  the  guns, 
stores,  or  provisions  of  a  man-of-war,  SmaU  craft  is 
used  to  denote  the  small  vessels  of  war  attendant  on  a 
fleet,  such  as  cutters,  schooners,  gunboats^  &c«,  which 
are  generally  commanded  by  lieutenants. 

Cranberry^  or  Bed  Whortleberry.  The  fruit  <rf  a  species 
of  bilberry  which  grows  on  the  marshy  heaths  of  many 
countries  of  the  north  temperate  «one.  In  our  own 
country,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  hundreds  of 
women  and  children  may  be  seen  in  the  mossy  and 
boggy  parts  of  the  hills  in  North  Lancashire  and  Cum- 
berland, also  in  several  districts  of  Scotland,  gather- 
ing the  cranberries  that  grow  there,  for  sale  in  the 
neighbouring  markets.  As  the  bogs,  however,  become 
drained  the  cradiberry  pltoit  disi^pears.  It  is  a  small, 
delicate,  trailing,  and  elegant  shrub,  with  beautiful  pink 
flowers  and  red  fruit.  Cranberries  are  of  a  pleasantly 
acid  flavour,  are  easily  preserved,  and  used  for  the 
making  of  tarts,  &c.  They  are  veiy  abundant  in  North 
America  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  the  latter 
being  of  superior  quality.     It  is  said  that  some  very 
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fine  ones  have  recently  been  bronght  from  New  South 
Wales. 

Crape.  A  species  of  gauze  made  of  raw  silk  woven 
without  crossing,  and  afterwards  stiffened  with  gum. 

Crayons.  A  name  for  all  coloured  stones,  earths, 
minerab,  or  oompositions  used  in  designing  or  paint- 
ing in  pastil. 

Cream  of  tartar.  See  Abool. 

Crin  vegetal,  or  Yegetable  Horsehair,  is  the  leaves 
of  the  dwarf  palm,  ChanuBrops  kwrnUiSy  which  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  uncleared  land  of  Algeria.  The 
fibrooB  portion  is  separated  by  a  very  simple  process, 
aiid  corded*  Sometimes  it  is  dyed  with  a  mixture  of 
logwood  and  sulfate  of  iron,  to  give  it  still  further 
the  appearance  of  horsehair,  for  stuffing  furniture.  It 
is  also  used,  in  conmion  with  alpha,  for  making  rope, 
cord,  baskets,  &c. ;  and  it  has  been  employed,  though 
not  hitherto  with  success,  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper. 

Crocus.  See  Saffbon. 

Croton-oil.  A  medicinal  oil,  of  most  potent  and 
drastic  character,  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree 
called  Croton  tiglium^  which  grows  in  the  islands  of 
Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  the  Moluccas.  Its  very  power- 
ful aperient  action  occasions  this  medicine  to  be  but 
rarely  used. 

Crout,  or  Sour  Grout.  Cabbage  pidded  in  salt-and- 
waier.     This  is  a  &vourite  dish  with  the  Germans. 

Crown  glass.  The  best  kind  of  window  glass.  The 
hardest  and  most  colourless  is  made  almost  entirely  of 
sand  and  alkali  and  a  little  lime,  without  lead  or 
naetallic  oxide,  except  a  very  small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  manganese. 

Cruiser.  A  vessel  empbyed  in  cruising,  particularly 
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a  small  armed  vessel  wMch  beats  about  channels, 
harbours,  &c.,  during  the  time  of  war,  to  protect 
merchantmen  and  other  vessels  from  annoyance  by  an 
enemy. 

Cryolite.  A  mineral  only  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  lately  imported  as  a  source  of  aluminium, 
which  it  is  said  can  be  extracted  and  sold  at  a  price  as 
low  as  that  of  silver.  Besides  this  metal  and  crystals 
of  soda,  a  clay  is  obtainable  which  will  be  valuable 
to  calico-printers  as  a  substitute  for  a  compound  of 
alum  and  sugar*of-lead. 

Crystal^  or  Bock  Crystal.  A  transparent  stone,  found 
in  certain  angular  pieces  or  blocks,  the  basis  of  which 
is  flint,  and  used  as  an  article  of  ornament,  both  in 
its  rough  state  and  when  cut  and  polished ;  the  most 
transparent  of  them  also  form  superior  spectacle  lenses. 
The  clearest  are  found  in  Madagascar,  but  those  of 
Brazil  have  been  of  late  years  most  esteemed.  Fine 
crystals  are  likewise  found  in  Switzerland  and  about 
Auvergne  in  France.  Coloured  crystals  are  common, 
an  example  of  which  is  the  cairngorm  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Cubebs  (G.  kubeben,  F.  cvhebes,  It.  cubebi,  Sp.  cubebas, 
Euss.  kubebii,  Arab,  kababeb,  Jav.  kumenkus).  A 
berry  which,  when  dry,  much  resembles  a  peppercorn, 
though  rather  longer.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  vine  growing « exclusively  in  Java.  Cubebs  have 
a  hot,  pungent,  aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  a 
fragrant  agreeable  odour. 

Cucumber.  A  tropical  plant,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  largely  cultivated  in  hothouses  in  England. 
It  is  imported  in  a  salted  state  from  Holland,  being 
used  here  by  the  lower  order  of  the  Jews  in  the  same 
manner  as  sour  crout  is  by  the  Germans. 
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Cudbear.  A  pnrple  or  violet-coloured  powder  nsed  in 
dyeing  violet,  purple,  and  crimson,  prepared  from  a 
species  of  lichen  called  lAchen  tartareus,  which  grows 
upon  rocks  in  many  northern  countries,  particularly 
the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
from  which  latter  two  countries  our  chief  supply  is 
^obtained.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
archil.     (See  Archil.) 

Culm. 'A  term  used  by  dealers  in  pit-coal  to  denote 
such  coal  as  does  not  cake  or  adhere  together. 

Cummin- seed.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  Cuminum 
cyminum,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  abundantly 
in  Sicily  and  Malta.  It  forms  an  ingredient  in 
curry-powder  and  in  some  kinds  of  cheese ;  it  has 
also  been  used  medicinally,  but  is  unimportant.  It 
has  a  very  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter  aromatic 
taste. 

Currant  (F.  raisins  de  Corinthe,  G.  korinthen,  It, 
une  passe  di  CorintOy  Buss,  korinka,  Sp.  pasas  de 
Corinto),  The  fruit  of  a  small  grape,  Vitis  vinifera, 
growing  in  large  bunches,  deficient  in  seed  or  stone, 
and  cultivated  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  Grecian 
Islands,  principally  in  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca, 
of  which  islands  they  form  the  staple  produce ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Patras,  which  latter  port  is  the  chief 
place  of  shipment.  The  plant  is  delicate,  and  as  six 
or  seven  years  must  elapse,  after  a  plantation  has  been 
formed,  before  it  begins  to  produce,  its  cultivation 
requires  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital.  The  crop  is 
particularly  liable  to  injury  from  rains  in  harvest,  and 
is  altogether  of  a  very  precarious  description.  After 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  the  currants  are  exported 
packed  in  large  butts*  They  are  in  extensive  demand 
in  this  country,  and  when  mixed  with  flour  and  suet 
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make  a  dish  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  lower  classes. 
This  article  forms  a  large  item  in  the  exports  from 
Greece,  and  of  late  years  has  been  grown  with  greater 
care  and  in  larger  quantities. 

Cutch.  See  Catechu. 

Cutlery.  A  term  used  to  designate  all  manner  of 
sharp  and  cutting  instruments  made  of  iron  and  steel, 
as  knives,  forks,  scissors,  razors,  shears,  scythes,  &c. 
Sheffield  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cutlery  manufac- 
ture ;  a  small  quantity,  however,  is  made  in  London, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality.   ' 

Cutter.  A  small  vessel,  common  in  the  Channel  and 
around  the  coast,  furnished  with  one  mast  and .  a 
straight  running  bowsprit,  that  can  be  run  in  upon 
the  deck  occasionally ;  with  which  exception,  and  the 
largeness  of  the  sails,  it  is  ringed  much  like  a  sloop. 
Many  of  these  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  smuggling 
trade,  and  others  are  employed  by  the  government  to 
seize  them,  which'  latter  are  either  under  the  direction 
of  the  Admiralty  or  Custom-house.  Cutter  is  also  a 
smaU  boat  used  by  ships  of  war. 

Cypress  is  the  wood  from  Cwpresaus  sempervirens.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Europe,  of 
the  Levant,  China,  and  of  several  other  parts  of  Asia. 
Of  all  timber  that  of  the  cypress  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  most  durable,  superior  even  to  cedar  itself. 
The  doors  of  St.  Peter's  at  JKome,  which  had  been 
formed  of  this  material  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
showed  no  signs  of  decay  when,  after  a  lapse  of 
eleven  hundred  years,  they  were  taken  down  to  be  re- 
placed by  gates  of  brass.  Of  this  wood  the  Egyptians 
made  their  mummy-chests  and  the  Greeks  the  statues 
of  their  gods ;  and  the  Athenians  also  are  said^to  have 
buried  their  heroes  in  cypress  coffins.     The  tree  is  of 
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a  handsome  upright  form  and  sombre  appearance.  The 
colour  of  the  .wood  is  a  reddish  yellow,  aromatic  and 
compact,  bat  elastic.  For  furniture  it  would  be  equal 
even  to  mahogany ;  for,  though  not  so  beantifol  in  its 
colour,  it  is  stronger,  resists  the  worm  equally,  and 
its  odour  repels  insects  from  whatever  may  be  contained 
in  a  cabinet  or  chest  made  of  it.  For  building  there 
is  no  timber  superior  to  the  cypress,  which  lasts  almost 
as  long  as  stone  itself ;  accordingly  where  it  is  found 
in  great  abundance  it  is  very  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  reputed  to  live  to  a  great  age,  and  though 
the  precise  period  has  not  been  ascertained,  th^  fact 
of  its  being  planted  oyer  the  graves  of  the  dead  and 
carried  in  funeral  processions  as  an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality is  a  proof  that  its  duration  must  be  very 
considerable. 

D. 

Dali^  Dari.  A  large  majestic  tree  growing  in  Demerara, 
the  Virola  sebifera.  The  wood  is  light  and  splits  freely, 
and  is  used  for  staves  and  headings  of  casks.  From 
the  seeds  candles  equal  to  wax  are  made. 

Damar-batu.  The  Malay  name  for  resin. 

Damask.  A  woven  fabric  produced  by  a  particular  con- 
Btruction  of  the  loom,  in  which  are  represented  various 
forms  of  flowers,  leaves,  &c.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
manufiEUsture  is  Dunfermline  in  Fifeshire,  and  Lis- 
bum  and  Ardoyne  near  Belfast,  as  far  as  cotton  and 
linen  damasks  are  concerned,  and  Spitalfields,  Lon- 
don, for  silk  damasks.  The  art  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Damascus,  hence  the  name. 

Damassin.  A  species  of  damask  woven  with  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  &c. 

Dammar.   A  resinous  substance  much  employed  in 
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India  for  coyering  the  bottoms  of  yessels.  It  is  hard, 
dark-coloured,  and  brittle,  and  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  Eastern  Peninsula  and  Malay  to  India. 
It  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Shorea  robiista,  a 
species  of  pine,  and  also  from  other  trees  of  a  similar 
character. 

Dammour.  A  coarse  cotton  cloth  which  passes*  cur- 
rent at  a  fixed  value  in  Nubia. 

Dandelion.  The  root  of  Leontodon  tardxacvm,  which 
is  used  medicinally;  and  coffee  is  made  of  it  when  ter- 
rified. 

Date  (F.  dattes,  It.  datteri,  Sp.  datUes).   The  fruit  of 
the  date-palm,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  a  tree  which  forms 
the  chief  object  of  cultivation  along  the  verge  of  the 
great  African  and  Arabian  desert.     A  portion  of  this 
district  yields  them  in  such  abundance  as  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Land  of  Dates  or  Bilgulderid. 
There  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties. 
The  fruit  is  in  general  oval-shaped  or  oblong,  of  a  very 
sweet  luscious  flavour,  and  containing  a  hard  oblong 
kernel.    The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  with  a  straight  upright  stem,  throwing  out  from  the 
summit  a  majestic  crown  of  leaves,  and  depending  from 
among  them  are  its  clusters  of  fruit,  amounting  to  201b. 
ot  801b.  weight.    In  this  country  dates  are  used  as  an 
article  of  luxury ;  but  throughout  Arabia  and  in  Barbary 
they  form  the  first  necessary  of  life,  constituting  the 
chief  food  of  the  inhabitants.     There  are  several  me- 
thods of  preserving  them :  some  are  simply  dried  and 
then  strung  on  lines ;  others,  which  is.  the  usual  plan, 
are  packed  in  baskets.     They  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  Arabia  to  India,  and  the  best  imported 
into  this  country  are  from  Tunis,  but  they  are  most 
commonly  brought  from  Smyrna  and  Alexandria.    They 
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should  be  chosen  large,  softish,  not  much  wrinkled,  of 
a  reddish-yellow  colonr  on  the  outside,  with  a  whitish 
membrane  betwixt  the  flesh  and  the  stone.  Those  that 
are  dry  and  hard  are  of  little  Talae.' 

Dawamese.  A  confection  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
hemp  and  aromatics  used  by  the  Arabs. 

Dead  Sea  apple.  A  name  for  the  Mecca  or  Bussorah 
gall,  produced  by  the  Cynips  insana  on  Quercvs  in- 
fectoria. 

Deals,  or  Deal  Boards  (G.  dielen,  D.  deelen,  Sw. 
tUjor,  F.  plcmches  minces,  It.  tavole,  Euss.  doski). 
Fir  planks  used  in  carpentry,  cut  from  the  trunks  of 
pine-trees.  They  are  imported  from  Christiana,  Pe- 
tersburg, Sweden,  various  ports  on  the  Baltic,  and 
from  North  America ;  those  from  Christiana  are  reck- 
oned the  best.  The  Pinua  sylveatria,  or  wild  pine, 
is  in  this  country  usually  called  the  Scotch  fir,  from 
being  abundant  in  that  country,  and  of  the  same  repute 
there  as  the  English  oak  is  in  the  south.  The  timber 
which  this  tree  produces  is  called  red  deal  or  yellow 
deal,  according  to  its  colour.  It  is  durable  because 
full  of  turpentme,  easily  worked,  of  straight  grain  and 
large  size.  The  most  convenient  form  in  which  it  is 
imported  is  that  of  deals.  The  word  '  deal'  has  be- 
come the  common  name  for  all  sorts  of  pine  timber. 
That  called  white  deal  is  produced  from  a  totally  dif- 
ferent tree,  called  Pinus  abieSy  or  more  properly 
Abies  comrrmnis,  the  spruce-fir;  and  also  Abies  ex- 
celsa,  the  Norway  fir.  The  Swiss  deals  are  imported 
under  the  name  of  belly-boards,  and  are  used  for  the 
sounding-boards  of  musical  instruments. 

Decker.  Relates  to  the  size  of  a  vessel  of  force,  as  a 
two' or  three  decker,  carrying  two  or  three  entire  rows 
of  cannokis. 
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Deft^  or  Delf.  A  coarse  species  of  pot oekin  originally 
mannfactiired  at  Delft^  wk^iee  its  name.  It  is  now 
rarely  used  in  this  cotmtry. 

De  laine.  A  sort  of  thin  figtered  muslin,  sometimes 
made  entirely  of  wool,  at  other  times  of  a  mixed  f&brie. 

Demijolms.  From  the  French  damejearme,  large 
round  gkss  bottles,  which  are  generally  incased  in 
open  baskets  or  wicker-work,  to  present  feactore. 
They  hold  about  two  gallons. 

Deodar-oil.  An  ^npyreumatie  medkinal  oil  obtained 
from  Erythroxylon  areolMum.  Deodar  is  also  the 
name  for  a  species  of  pine  of  the  Himalayas,  the  tur- 
pentine of  which  iff  used  as  a  stimulant  to  fodi  ulcers. 

Destrados.  A  coarse  woollen  carpet. 

Devonshire  Batts.  A  valuable  fine-grained  porous 
sandstone  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of 
GoUumpton. 

Dholl.  The  Indian  name  for  the  pigeon-pea,  CyUsus 
eajan,  an  Eastern  eomm^cial  term  for  a  small  roll  or 
package ;  also  beads  of  camelian,  made  at  Gambay  in 
India. 

Dhurra,  Dourah.  A  spedes  of  Hcdeus,  the  principal 
grain-crop  of  Egypt  after  wheat,  which  is  largely  used 
there  by  the  labouring  classes  for  food. 

Diamond  (F.,  G.,  D.,  Dan.,  Sw.  diamant,  It.,  Sp., 
Port.  diaTifuinte,  Buss,  almas ^  Hind.  hiva).  The  most 
valuable,  the  hardest,  and  most  brilliant  of  the  precious 
stones.  It  has  been  found  in  different  parts  of  India, 
in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Australia,  the  Gape,  the 
Ural  Mountains,  occasionally  in  North  America,  but 
especially  in  Brazil.  The  diamond-mines  of  India 
have  been  nearly  exhausted.  Brazilian  diamonds  come 
from  various  localities  in  that  country,  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  alluvial  soil,  but  sometimes  in  a  conglomerate. 
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on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountams  in  the  diamond- 
prodncing  district.  The  trade  in  the  Byaxdlian  dia- 
monds dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  diamcHid  is  carbon  in  its  purest  form, 
and  its  eomhastibililrf  was  known  by  the  Tuscan  phi- 
losophers. The  diamond  was  considered  by  the  Bo- 
mans  a  remedy  against  inertia,  the  ruby  against 
poison,  the  jadnth  induced  sleep,  the  sapphire  pro- 
cured favours  with  princes,  the  chrysolite  assuaged 
wrath.  Besides  being  employed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, the  diamond  is  of  great  service  to  the  lapidary 
and  the  glazier. 

Diaper.  A  Unen  damask,  commonly  used  for  table- 
doths,  m^pkinsy  &c. ;  manufiActured  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Germany. 

Dice.  Guhical  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  marked  with 
from  one  to  six  ^ots  on  the  various  faces,  and  used 
in  the  playing  of  various  games  of  chance. 

Dimity.  A  cotton  fabric,  marked  with  ribs,  bands,  or 
lines  along  it,  used  chiefly  for  bed-furniture. 

IMppers  oil.  An  empyreumatic  oil  produced  during 
the  destructive  distillation  of  bones. 

Divi-divi.  The  commercial  name  of  the  pod  of  the 
Casal/pinia  coriaria,  a  leguminous  plant  found  in  low 
marshy  situaidons  in  the  north  parts  of  South  America, 
principally  in  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  used  fpr  dyeing 
and  tanning,  but  chiefly  for  the  latter  purpose.  The 
pod  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  by  three- 
qnarters  in  breadth,  and  when  in  perfebtion  is  of  a 
rich:  brown  colcHir.  It  contains  a  few  small  seeds,  but 
the  only  valuable  portion  is  a  resinous  matter  of  a 
bright-yellow  colour,  easily  pulverised,  which  lies  be- 
twixt the  outer  skin  and  the  husk  that  encloses  the 
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seed,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin.  It  re- 
sembles a  dried  pea-shuck  curled  up,  filled  with  yeUow 
powder  and  a  few  dark-brown  seeds.  Its  tannin  differs 
materially  from  that  of  nut-galls. 

Dodder  cake.  An  oil-cake  made  in  Liibeck  from  the 
marc  of  the  seed  of  the  Camelina  sativa. 

Dogfish.  A  species  of  shark,  the  ScyUiwm  catvlus.  On 
the  North  American  coasts  the  catch  of  these  fish  is 
large,  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  their  livers  yield,  as  well 
as  other  commercial  products. 

Dogger.  A  Dutch  fishing-vessel,  navigated  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  It  is  equipped  with  two  masts,  'a  main- 
mast and  a  mizen-mast,  and  somewhat  resembles  a 
ketch.  It  is  principally  used  for  fishing  on  the  Dogger 
Bank.     The  sailors  are  called  doggermen. 

Dogwood.  The  produce  of  Piscidia  erythrina,  a 
deciduous  tree  indigenous  to  the  tropics ;  the  bark  of 
the  roots  is  used  as  a  narcotic  to  stupefy  fish.  The 
dogwood  of  America  {Comus  Florida)  is  used  for 
inlaying  by  cabinet-makers.  The  bark  is  also  an 
esteemed  tonic,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink 
and  false  quinine. 

Domett.  A  thin  kind  of  flannel,  of  which  the  weft  is 
wool,  the  warping,  composed  of  cotton.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  shrouds  and  the  lining  of  coffins. 

Doom-palm.  The  Hyphoena  Thebaica,  which  is  highly 
valued  in  Egypt  for  its  fruit.  The  wood  is  used  for 
various  domestic  purposes.  The  rind  of  the  fruit, 
which  resembles  gingerbread  in  appearance  and  taste, 
is  eaten,  and  the  kernel  turned  into  beads  for  rosaries. 

Domick.  A  stout  figured  linen  made  for  tablecloths, 
used  in  Scotland. 

Dow.  An  Arabian  coasting- vessel,  with  one  mast,  carry- 
ing a  lateen  sail. 
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Dowlas.  A  coarse  linen  fabric,  nsed  for  sheeting,  Sec. 

Down  (G.  dunen,  D,  dons,  F.  duvet,  ILpennamatta, 
Sp.  Jlojel,  plwmago.  Buss,  puich).  The  fine  feathers 
from  the  breasts  of  several  birds,  particularly  those  of 
the  duck  kind,  and  still  more  particularly  those  of  the 
eider-duck.  These  birds  pluck  it  from  their  breasts 
to  line  their  nests  with.  The  down  obtained  from 
these  nests  is  called  Hre  down,  and  is  more  valuable 
than  that  plucked  from  dead  birds.  The  eider-duck 
is  found  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  but  the 
down  is  principally  imported  from  Norway  and  Ice- 
land. 

Down-tree.  The  Ochroma  lagopm  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  seed-pods  of  which  produce  a  kind  of  silk-cotton, 
used  for  stuffing  pillows,  &c. 

Dragon's-blood  (F.  sang-d/ragon,  Arab.  damuL  akhe- 
vain).  The  produce  of  several  trees  and  plants,  par- 
ticularly of  a  large  species  of  rattan,  Calamtis  d/raco, 
growing  on  the  north  and  north-east  coasts  of  Sumatra 
and  in  parts  of  Borneo.     It  is  largely  exported  to 

.  China  and  to  India  and  Europe.  It  is  either  in  oval 
drops  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  or  in  masses  collected  on 
reeds  or  pieces  of  bamboo  joined  together,  forming  a 
case  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  deep- 
red  colour  when  in  a  lump,  and  should  be  of  a  bright 
scarlet  when  pounded,  otherwise  it  is  worth  little.  It 
is  somewhat  transparent,  and  has  little  or  no  smell  or 
taste,  and  is  often  adulterated.  In  commerce  it  is 
united  with  the  rest  of  the  balsams. 

Drilling.  A  species  of  Russia  linen. 

Droshki.  A  Russian  pleasure  carnage  or  sledge. 

Drug.  A  general  name  for  articles  used  in  medicine  and 
for  dyeing.     (See  their  various  names.) 

Drugget.  A  slight  stulBT,  sometimes  made  of  wool,  some- 
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times  iialf  wool  a&d  luJf  cotton.     Dniggets  are  often 
used  as  an  inferior  daseriptiozi  of  carpet. 

Dubber.  A  lea^iher  vessel,  bottle,  or  jar,  used  in  India 
to  hold  oil  and  other  liquids,  for  the  same  purpose  as 
casks  are  with  Europeans.  Dubbers  are  made  oftiiin 
goat-skins,  and  are  of  all  siaes,  from  a  quart  up  to 
nearly  a  barreL 

Ducape.  A  plain-wore  stout  silken  fabric,  of  softer 
texture  than  groe  de  Naples, 

Duck.  The  name  of  a  thick  white-linen  doth,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  Bussia  was  fEtmons  until  sup- 
planted in  her  own  markets  by  a  similar  fabric  of 
English  workmanship.  According  to  its  quality,  it  is 
used  for  articles  of  men's  clothes,  sail-cloth,  &c. 

Dullooah^  Dooloo.  A  kind  of  clayed  date-sugar. 

Dutch  leaf,  or  Dutch  Metal.  This  is  of  two  kinds, 
called,  from  its  colour,  yeUow  and  white  Dutch  metal. 
The  former  is  fine  brass  beaten  into  extremely  thin 
leaves,  similar  to  gold-leaf.  The  white  Dutch  metal 
is  zinc  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Both  kinds  are 
used  for  the  ornaments  of  toys,  paper-hangings,  &c., 
instead  of  the  more  expensiye  article  of  gold-  and 
silver-leaf. 

Dyes  and  Dye  stuffs.  MBterials  that  afford  diffiarent 
colours,  which  the  dyer  extracts  and  imparts  to  other 
artidee,  and  thus  known  in  commerce. 

Dyhauiite.  A  new  explosive  compound,  consisting  of 
seventy-five  parts  of  silimous  earth  saturated  with 
twenty-five  parts  of  nitro-glycerine.  B  is  sidtable 
for  mining  purposes,  and  was  tried  and  approved  at 
Merstham,  14th  July  1868.  It  was  invented  by 
A.  Nobel  to  obviate  danger.  Its  manufacture  is  very 
dangerous. 
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Eagle-wood  (Dan,  ometrcee,  D.  ageUiouty  G.  alder- 
holz,  Sp.  madera  del  aquUaj  Sw.  omtra).  This  beau- 
tifal  wood  IB  obtained  &om  the  Aloexylon  agaUochum. 
There  are  soTeral  kinds  in  eommerce,  bat  the  most 
esteemed  comes  from  Siam,  where  it  is  found  on  the 
ifilands  in  the  Golf  of  Cambodia.  It  owes  its  beauty 
to  a  resinous  deposit  in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  of  the 
existence-  of  which  there  are  certain  outward  indica- 
tions known  to  the  cutters,  who  select  these  trees  and 
preserve  the  dark  diseased  portion.  The  wood  is 
highly  prized  by  turners  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  articles,  and  by  Asiatics  for  burning  as  incense. 
It  is  menticmed  in  the  Scriptures.  (For  another  kind 
of  eagle-wood«  see  AiiOB-woon.) 

Eartliesiware.  A  general  term  for  all  kinds  of  pottery 
and  articles  made  of  earth  for  culinary  and  similar 
purposes.  •• 

ESarih-flax.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  asbestos. 

Earth-oil.  A  kind  of  petroleum,  now  largely  obtained 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Earthworm-oil.  A  green  medicinal  oil,  obtained  from 
the  common  species  of  Lumbricm,  and  used  as  a 
remedy  for  ear-ache. 

East  Indian  blackwood.  The  produce  of  the  DaU 
bergia  lat^oliaf  called  Uackwood-tree  by  the  English, 
and  sit  sal  by  the  natives  of  India  on  the  Malabar 
Coasts  where  it  grows  to  an  immense  size.  The  wood 
of  the  trorik  and  laige  branches  is  exteosively  used 
for  makiqg  ftonikure.  It  is  heavy,  smking  in  water, 
clo8e-graiae4i  of  a  greeni^Jsi  or  greanish-black  colour, 
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^iih  lighter-coloured  Teins  numing  in  all  directions, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

Eau  de  Cologne.  An  aromatised  alcohol,  used  as  a 
perfame  and  toilet  article,  so  named  firom  being  origin- 
ally and  principally  made  at  Cologne. 

Ean  de  vie.  French  brandy. 

Ebony-wood  (Dan.  ebentrae,  D.  eibenhouit,  It., 
Port.,  Sp.  ebano,  Sw.  ebentroed,  G.  ehenholz,  F. 
})oi8  d'eVene).  The  wood  called  ebony  is  of  a  jet-black 
coloor ;  the  sap-wood  is,  however,  white,  and  of  three 
or  four  inches  in  thickness  :  this  is  mostly  chopped  off 
previous  to  exportation,  so  that  the  ebony  logs  or  billets, 
as  here  received,  arebnttheheartofthetree.  Another 
wood,  called  green  ebony,  is  from  an  entirely  different 
tree.  Three  kinds  of  ebony  are  imported :  first,  from  the 
Mauritius ;  second,  the  East  Indian,  which  grows  in 
Ceylon,  the  East  Lidia  Islands,  and  on  the  continent 
of  India  (this  is  mostly  shipped  from  Madras  and 
Bombay) ;  and  third,  the  African  ebony,  shipped  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  billets,  which  are  rent  out 
an  the  trees,  and  are  often  called  billet-wood.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  finest  in  quality  and  most  costly; 
the  East  Indian  is  inferior;  and  the  African  worst  of 
all,  yet  the  least  wasteful  to  use.  It  also  stands  the 
best,  and  is  therefore  used  exclusively  for  quadrants. 
Ebony  is  employed  for  cabinet,  mosaic,  and  turnery 
work;  also  for  flutes,  the  handles  of  doors,  knives, 
and  surgeons'  instruments,  and  many  other  purposes. 
Pianoforte-keys  are  generally  made  of  the  East  Indian 
varieties. 

Eel.  A  fish  well  known  from  its  peculiar  form  and 
savoury  flesh.  Many  varieties  of  eel  have  been  de- 
scribed by  naturalists,  some  tenants  of  fresh-water 
streams,  others  of  the  sea.     Of  these  latter  the  conger 
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grows  to  a  large  size,  and  has  been  known  to  attack 
boys  and  men  whUe  bathing.  Fresh-water  eeU  in- 
habiting  streams  with  gravelly  or  sandy  bottoms  are, 
it  is  said,  always  of  a  silvery  whiteness  on  the  belly, 
while  those  living  in  muddy  parts  are  as  generally 
yellowish.  The  eel  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  waters 
of  Enrope,  frequenting  not  only  rivers,  but  stagnant 
pools;  but  it  is  particularly  abundant  in  Holland  and 
Jutland.  The  kade  is  carried  on  by  Dutch  traders, 
who  employ  in  it  several  vessels  constructed  with 
a  capacious  well,  and  by  this  means  the  London 
market  is  regularly  and  amply  provided  for. 

Eel  punt.  A  flat-bottomed  fishing-boat  to  spear  eels 
from. 

Egg  plant.  The  Solanum  melongena,  a  plant  culti- 
vated in  warm  climates  for  its  fruit,  used  as  a  vege- 
table ;  in  the  East  it  is  called  brinjol.  In  French 
and  Italian  cookery  the  fruit  is  used  in  soups,  like  its 
kindred  species  the  tomato ;  but  in  the  tropics  it  is 
mostly  fried,  after  being  cut  in  slices. 

Eggs  (F.  ceufs,  L.  ova).  The  eggs  of  poultry  form  a 
very  considerable  branch  of  trade,  vast  quantities  being 
brought  to  London  from  the  country  and  from  the  Con- 
tinent. France  is  more  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  e^s  that  it  produces,  and  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  poultry  is  there  followed  as  .a  lucrative  occu- 
pation. It  forms  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  chief  ports  for  shipping  are  Honfleur  and 
Havre.  The  eggs  of  plovers,  which  are  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy,  are  extensively  used  in  London  during 
a  part  of  the  season,  and  make  a  perpetually  recur- 
ring dish  at  fieishionable  dinners.  They  are  brought 
chiefly  from  the  meres  and  marshy  spots  in  the  eastern 
counties^  where  the  birds  are  allowed  to  locate  un- 
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molested  on  account  of  the  ▼rfne  of  thrir  eggs  to  the 
proprietors. 
Egriot.  A  species  of  sour  dierry. 
Eider-down.  The  fine  soffc  feathers  obtained  firom  the 
eidw-duck  {ScmuUeria  moUiswna).     The  elasticity, 
lightness,  and  resistance  to  wet  of  this  down  are  pro- 
minent among  its  other  advantages':  it  is  nsed  for  the 
inside  stnfi&ng  of  mnffs;  and  on  the  Continent  eider- 
down qnilts  are  largely  made,  and  preferred  by  the 
Inxnrions  to  ev«ry  other  article  for  beds  and  covOTlets. 
EJOO^  or  Indian  Hemp.     A   Wack   fibrons  substance 
resembling  horsehair,  obtained  from  I4ie  Arenga  sac- 
charifera.     It  is  wronght  into  cables  and  boat-ropes, 
for  which  it  is  very  generally  nsed  by  the  Malays,  and 
like  the  cocoa-nnt  fibre  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
almost  imperishable  in  the  water. 
Elastic  gums.  A  common  name  given  to  those  vege- 
table extracts,  such  as  caontchonc  and  gatta-percha, 
which  may  be  elongated  by  heat,  &c. 
Elatchee.  An  Eastern  name  for  caixlamoms,  a  much 

esteemed  Eastern  spice.  {See  Cabdamohs.) 
Elder.  The  Sambucm  nigra,  a  tree  common  in  Britain 
and  Ihe   south   of  Enrope.       The  veood,    which  is 
remarkable  for  its  hardness,  is  often  used  for   car- 
penters' rules,  weavers*  shuttles,  meat-skewers,  &c. 
The  light  pith  of  the  branches  is  used  for  electrical 
purposes.     From  the  juice  of  the  deep-purple  berries 
a  wine  and  spirit  are  made ;  and  various  kinds  of  me- 
dicine are  obtained  from  the  inner  bark,  flowers,  and 
other  parts  of  the  tree. 
Elder  flowers.    The  dried   flowers  of  two    species, 
Sambucus  nigra  and  Ebutus,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  used  for  flavouring  wines. 
Elder  wine.    A  wine  made  from  elderberries,  sweet- 
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ened  and  flavoiired  with  squces,  which  is  generally 
drank  hot  or  mulled  with  toast. 

Elecampaiie.  The  aromatic  bitter  roots,  A;e.,  of 
Corvisartia  Helenium,  which  are  much  used  in  some 
distcidiSy  made  into  a  symp  for  coldB  and  conghg; 
from  its  pnngtticy  it  was  fbrmediy  in  repnte  as  a 
stomachic ;  a  sweetmeat  is  also  made  from  it. 

El6Ctn>-plake.  A  preciiatation  of  silver  or  gold  on  a 
smfiuse  0f  cqpper  or  OermanHdher  metal. 

BlectnUDL.  A  name  for  German-silver  plate ;  a  com- 
pound metal ;  a  miztmre  of  gold  and  silver. 

JEleme  figs.  The  best  kind  of  dried  figs,  those  packed 
by  hand.    (See  Fiam.) 

Elemi.  A  resin  obtumd  from  tike  Amyris  elemiferi^ 
a  tree  growing  in  diffiBrent  parts  of  America^  Turkey, 
&c.  it  is  obtained  by  womding  the  bark  in  dry 
weather,  the  jnioes  being  left  to  thicken  in  the  son. 
It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  ooloiir,  semi-transparent,  at  first 
Bofldsh,  bat  it  hardww  by  keepuig.  Its  taste  is  slightly 
bitteraad  warm;  its  smell,  which  is  at  first  strongand 
fragrant,  gradoaHy  diminishes.  It  is  used  for  the  most 
part  in  phasrmacy. 

Elephant.  The  largest  of  qaadrapeds,  which  is  domes- 
tioiited  in  the  East  Jhdias  and  trained  to  service. 
The  wild  animals  are  also  hmxted  f<n*  their  tnsks, 
wbdofa  famish  the  ivery  of  commerce,  and  their  back 
teeth  or  grinders  are  also  nsefdl.  The  feet,  inmk, 
&c.,  are  eatan  by  &m  bnaiers ;  the  tail  is  soed  for  a 
fly-flapper. 

Elephants'  teeth.  See  Ivoby. 

EUc.  The  CerwB  dceti,  wiiieh  b  hunted  for  its  flesh. 
The  hotBB  and  skins  «nier  into  oommerce.  The  hair 
is  Bsed  frar  staffing  saddles  in  Anerioa,  and  the  hoo& 
at  one  tinaeisere  held  in  repute  in  pharmacy  fi)r  epi- 
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leptic  complaints.     Elk's  feet  still  occur  in  some  of 
the  continental  tarifib. 

Eflk-nut.  A  name  for  the  oily  nat  of  HamUtonia 
oleifera. 

Elm.  A  European  timber-tree,  of  which  there  are  five 
species;  the  mean  size  of  which  is  forty-four  feet 
long,  twenty-two  inches  diameter.  The  heart  wood  is 
red-brown,  darker  than  oak,  the  sap  yellowish  or  brown- 
ish white,  with  pores  inclined  to  red ;  the  wood  is 
porous  and  cross-grained,  and  shrinks  and  twists  much 
in  drying.  Elm  is  not  liable  to  split,  and  bears  the 
driying  of  nails  or  bolts  better  than  any  other  timber, 
and  it  is  extremely  durable  when  constajitly  wet ;  it  is 
therefore  almost  always  used  for  the  keels  of  vessels, 
and  for  wet  foundations,  water-works,  piles,  pumps, 
boards  for  cofi&ns,  &c. ;  and  for  its  toughness  it  is 
selected  for  the  naves  of  wheels,  shells  for  tackle - 
blocks,  and  sometimes  for  the  gunwales  of  ships,  and 
also  for  many  purposes  of  common  turnery,  as  it  bears 
rough  usage  without  splitting ;  it  is  also  much  used 
by  coachmakers.  Ulmus  campestris  is  the  common 
small-leaved  elm ;  Ulmus  montana  is  the  large-leaved 
or  wych  elm. 

JBlvans.  A  mineral  stone  intermediate  between  por- 
phyry and  granite. 

Elvas  plums.  A  kind  of  dried  prune,  a  dessert  fruit 
sold  ia  boxes. 

Embroidery.  Silks,  shawls,  ribbons,  or  other  artides, 
ornamented  with  devices  of  flowers,  &c.,  worked  in 
them  with  a  needle. 

Emerald.  This  precious  stone  has  been  known  from 
the  most  ancient  times  ;  the  feunous  emerald-mines  in 
Egypt  were  worked  in  the  time  of  the  great  Sesostris 
by  extensive  galleries.     Emeralds  are  now  obtained 
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in  Egypt,  German j,  from  the  Altai  Monntaiiis  ;  the 
finest  from  Mirzo  in  New  Qranada.  It  is  rarely 
found  perfect,  and,  with  the  hope  of  deceiving,  the 
mannfactnrers,  aware  of  this,  make  the  false  emeralds 
with  flaws.  Of  all  precious  stones  the  emerald  is 
most  liable  to  defects  called  flaws,  and  their  absence 
should  excite  suspicion,  as  the  stone  can  be  very  easily 
imitated.  Its  colour  is  peculiar,  and  called  eme- 
rald green.  The  glass  of  bottle  bottoms  is,  however, 
largely  sold  in  Ceylon  and  other  places  as  emeralds. 
The  size  of  the  emerald  does  not  increase  its  value  in 
the  same  ratio  that  it  does  that  of  the  diamond  and 
ruby. 
Emery.  A  very  hard  mineral,  of  blackish  or  bluish- 
gray  colour,  generally  found  in  shapeless  masses,  and 
mixed  with  other  minerals.  The  best  emery  is  brought 
from  the  Levant,  and  chiefly  from  Naxos  and  oiber 
islands  of  the  Qrecian  Arcldpelago.  It  also  occurs 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In  hardness^ it  is 
nearly  equal  to  adamantine  spar,  and  this  property 
has  rendered  it  an  object  of  great  request  in  different 
arts.  It  is  employed  by  lapidaries  in  the  cutting  and 
polishing  of  precious  stones ;  by  opticians  in  smoothing 
the  surfB.ce  of  the  finer  kinds  of  lenses  preparatory  to 
their  being  polished ;  by  cutlers  and  other  mantdEac- 
turers  of  steel  instruments;  by  masons  in  the  polish- 
ing of  marble;  and  for  various  purposes  of  their  respec- 
tive trades  by  locksmiths,  glaziers,  and  other  artisans. 
For  all  these  purposes  it  is  pulverised  in  large  iron 
mortars  or  in  steel  mills,  and  the  powder,  which  is 
rough  and  sharp,  is  carefrdly  washed  and  sorted  into 
five  or  six  different  degrees  of  fineness,  according  to 
the  description  of  work  in  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. 
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Emery-paper.  A  rough  soomring  paper  for  brig^niiig 
metals,  smootbing*  wood,  &e. 

Emporitim.  In  a  large  sense,  a  trading  mart  or  town 
of  extensive  eommeroe ;  bat  in  the  nunre  eommio&  and 
reafcrieted  use,  a  generiil  shop  and  depdt  for  various 
goods. 

Emibl.  The  Australian  ostrich,  Dromama  NoTkB  HoUan- 
dia ;  its  feathers  are  need  for  ornament,  and  the  tMa 
produces  six  or  seven  quarts  of  oil,  whidk  is  used 
medioinally. 

Enamel.  A  semi-transparent  or  opaque  glass.  CSom- 
mon  glasa,  fused  with  oxide  of  &i,  is  converted  into 
enamel ;  it  is  often  variously  coloured. 

Enamelled  leatiber.  QlazeA  leather  for  patent  boots 
and  shoes,  beittEr,  &c.,  prepared  from  calf  and  seal- 
akiiL  by  meaais  of  sumach ;  the  gtosB  or  enamel  is 
given  by  several  coats  of  a  peculiar  varaish. 

Bxfedive.  A  hardy  annual,  the  Giehanum  endivia^  the 
blanehed  leavea  of  which  are  used  ae  a  salad. 

BttgRr  A  name  in  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  tur- 
m^e  root. 

Etlfitrft^^^^-  A  bisilicgte  of  magnesia,  augite  in  crystal- 
lisation, and  having  some  losemblance  to  scapoHte. 

Entrepot.  The  name  in  France  for  a  bonded  ware- 
house, that  is,  a  placa  where  gooda  may  be  deposited, 
the  duty  being  paid  when  they  are  withdrawn  from 
the  entrepot  for  home  consumption. 

Eparcat.  In  Eraace  a  kind  ef  hay. 

Ermine.  A  species  of  stoat,  differing  from  the  common 
weasel  in  being  about  one-tiiird  larger,  and  in  having 
a  somewhat  broader  head  and  a  looger  tail.  In  the 
summer  season  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
body,  and  the  greater  pari  of  the  tail,  are  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour;    the  under  parts  white,  with  a  very 
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slight  tinge  of  yellow;  tip  of  the  tail  black,  and  some- 
what bnshy.  In  the  winter  the  whole  of  the  body 
becomes  white  siigfatly  tinged  with  yellow,  but  the 
black  termination  of  the  tail  is  permanent.  The  for 
is  closer  and  finer  at  this  season,  especially  in  the 
colder  latitudes,  from  which  conntries  the  ermine  af- 
fords one  of  the  most  beaaliful  and  yaluable  of  fors. 
When  made  np,  the  tails  are  inserted  one  to  each 
skin,  at  regol'ar  distances  and  in  the  qnincunx  order; 
and  thns  arranged  the  ermine  for  forms  the  distinc- 
tiye  character  of  the  state-robes  of  soTereigns  and 
nobles,  as  well  as  of  their  crowns  and  coronets. 

Erqiioos.  Liqnoziee-water  sold  as  a  drink  in  the  streets 
of  Alexandria,  as  cofiee  and  tea  are  in  other  towns. 

Eninda.  A  name  for  the  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
in  the  East. 

Erva  lenta.  The  farina  or  meal  of  the  common  lentil 
(Ervum  lens). 

Esparto,  or  Sparto.  A  plant  called  by  botamstsMac^ro- 
dilea  tenadsavmobf  growing  in  Spain,  Italy,  North 
Africa,  &c.  It  is  found  in  wild  places  so  barren  as 
scarcely  to  prodnce  any  other  vegetation.  The  Span- 
iards nse  it  for  Yarious  purposes,  and  a  kind  of  shoe 
or  sandal  worn  by  the  Catalans,  called  alpergatis,  is 
made  from  it.  It  was  nsed  in  tiie  time  of  the  Romans 
for  coarse  cordage.  At  the  present  time  it  is  exten- 
sively employed  for  paper-ma^g. 

Espiotte.  A  species  of  rye. 

Essence.  A  mixture  of  essential  oil  with  alcohol,  form- 
ing most  of  the  fragrant  essences.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  strong  ocmeentrated  solution  of  a  ^ap  or 
vegetable  extract,  as  the  essence  of  spruce.  An  es- 
sential oil,  if  very  thin  snd  Hmpid,  is  sometimes  caUed 
an  essence,  as  the  essence  of  lemon,  orange,  &c. 
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Essence  d'Orient.  A  term  applied  to  a  pearly-look- 
ing matter  found  principally  at  the  base  of  the  scales 
of  the  bleak,  a  small  fish  of  the  carp  family.  It  is 
used  to  line  the  interior  of  glass  bobbles  or  beads,  and 
in  the  mannfactore  of  artificial  pearls. 

Essential  oils,  or  VolatileOils.  Those  oUy substances 
which  are  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  Yegetables, 
the  term  being  used  in  opposition  to  fixed  or  expressed 
oils,  which  are  those  procured  by  pressure  only.  The 
essential  oils  have  mostly  a  strong  and  agreeable 
scent  and  flayour,  hence  are  used  by  the  spirit-distiller 
as  flayouring  matters  for  his  compound  spirits ;  by  the 
chemist  for  thpir  stimulating  properties  as  giyen  out 
to  water,  and  hence  called  simple  waters ;  by  the  per- 
fumer as  essences  wherewith  to  scent  soaps,  cosmetics, 
and  other  articles  of  perfumery  ;  and  by  the  cook  and 
confectioner  as  conyenient  ingredients  to  communi- 
cate a  required  taste  to  lozenges,  pastry,  &c.  The 
principal  essential  oils  known  in  commerce  are  those 
of  cloyes,  carraway,  layender,  mint,  peppermint,  spike, 
cassia,  t)ergamot,  lemon,  thyme,  otto  of  roses,  &c. 
Many  of  the  essential  oils  are  adulterated  with  oliye- 
oil  or  with  alcohol ;  the  latter,  although  it  diminishes 
their  strength,  does  not  otherwise  injure  their  quality; 
this  is-  only  to  be  detected  by  the  specific  grayity  of 
the  pure  oil  as  compared  with  the  mixture  under  ex- 
amination. The  detection  of  oliye  or  other  fixed  oil 
is  more  easy ;  all  that  is  requisite  being  to  put  a  drop 
of  the  suspected  oil  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  hold  it 
to  the  fire,  when,  if  the  essential  oil  be  pure,  the 
whole  will  eyaporate  and  leaye  no  stain  behind. 

Esta  carocin.  A  Spanish  name  for  Peganum  harmale, 
used  as  a  spice,  and  for  dyeing  red. 

Estafette.  A  term  used  in  all  the  countries  in  Europe 
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to  signify  an  express ;  not  a  personal  express  as  by  a 
conrier,  but  letters  or  documents  sent  by  postillions  or 
other  conyeyance  hi];ed  for  the  purpose. 

XiStamin.  A  wooUen  stuff  made  in  Pmssia,  used  for 
cartridges,  sackcloth,  plnsh  caps,  &c. 

Estopilla.  A  kind  of  long  lawn  or  mixed  linen  fabric. 

Estricll.  The  fine  soft  down  which  lies  immediately 
nnder  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  The  finer  kind  is 
occasionally  nsed  as  a  sabstitate  for  beayer  in  hats; 
the  coarser  sometimes  woyen  into  a  kind  of  doth  and 
nsed  for  beds. 

Ethiopian  pepper.  A  name  for  the  firoit  of  Xylpia 
aromatica,  nsed  as  a  pungent  condiment  in  Africa. 

Eaphorbinin.  A  concrete  gom^resin,  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Euphorbia  in  the  East,  and  used 
medicinally. 

Exchange.  A  place  of  resort  in  many  considerable 
cities,  wherein  the  merchants,  agents,  bankers,  bro- 
kers, and  other  persons  concerned  in  conmierce  meet 
at  certain  times  to  confer  and  treat  together  of  mat- 
tery relating  to  exchanges,  remittances,  payments, 
adventures,  assurances,  freights,  and  indeed  generally 
of  all  conmieroial  negotiations  on  a  great  scale. 

Expressed  oil.  Oil  obtained  by  the  mechanical  ope- 
ration of  pressing  or  squeezing,  as  contradistinguished 
from  that  which  is  obtained  by  boiUng.  Cold-drawn 
castor-oil  is  obtained  by  expression;  so  are  olive, 
almond,  and  cocoa-nut  oils. 
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F. 


Fadllj.  An  Arab  name  for  bezoar. 

Faham  tea.  A  name  given  in  the  Mauritius  to  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  Angrcecum  fragrans,  a  fragrant 
orchid  which  owed  its  odour  to  the  presence  of  cou- 
marin.  The  infusion  is  drunk  to  promote  digestion, 
and  is  useful  for  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Faience^  Payence.  Delf-ware,  china,  or  pottery, 
embellished  with  painted  designs. 

Fancy  woods.  A  name  under  which  most  of  the 
fdmiture  woods  are  sold,  such  as  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, satin,  kingwood,  &c. 

Fats«  Solid  oily  substtoces  found  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  which  enter  largely  into  com- 
merce, and  are  described  under  their  several  heads. 

Feathers^  Bed-feathers  (F.  plmmes,  plumes  a  lit,  G. 
fedem,  bettfedern,  D.  bedveen,  It. pivme,  Sip.phmias). 
These  weU-known  articles  form  a  considerable  source 
of  commerce,  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  swan, 
heron,  peacock,  goose,  and  poultry;  some  for  plumes 
and  ornaments  for  the  head,'.others  for  filling  of  beds, 
quilts,  &c.     The  country  parts  of  England  produce 
immense  quantities  of  bed-feathers,  but  not  enoagh 
for  the  ordinary  demand,  hence  latge  quantities  are 
imported.    Eider-down,  the  finest  vuriety  of  its  dass, 
is  brought  from  the  north  of  Europe,  the  ducks  that 
supply  it  being  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
Norway.      The  Hudson's  Bay  furnishes  very  fijie' fea- 
thers, especially  for  quilts.     The  down  of  the  swan  is 
brought  from  Dantzic,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
inferior  feathers ;  the  feathers  of  Ireland  are  mostly 
inferior.  {See  OstniOH,  Swan,  &c.) 

Fecula.  The  starchy  substance   of  different   plants; 
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the  pnlvernlent  matter  extracted  from  vegetables,  by 
grinding  aiem.  in  water  and  aUovring  the  fluid  to 

,    settle  ;  the  fecnla  then  SttbsideB. 

Fedelini.  A  kind  of  dried  Italian  paste  in  a  pipe  form, 
of  a  smaller  size  than  vermicelli. 

Feljoes.  Small  beans,  black,  white,  or  variegated; 
huRgely  grown  in  Brazil  for  consumption  and  export. 

Felucca.  A  small  vessel  or  boat  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  navigated  by  three  Qr  four  pairs 
of  oars. 

Fefinel.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  the  AnethMm  f(»nicu' 
lum  dulcey  cultivated  on  tixe  Continent  as  a  pot-herb, 
and  for  the  seeds  and  essential  oil  obtained  from 
them. 

FenUgX'ebk.  A  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France^ 
the  Trigonella  fasnwm  GrdBcum^  the  seeds  of  which 
are  emollient;  poultices  made  of  the  flour  are  em- 
ployed in  veterinary  practice,  and  the  Arabs  use  it  in 
fomentations. 

Fertiambuoo-wood.  See  Pebnambooo. 

FemaTidlna,  FdHrandine.  A  stuff  made  of  silk  and 

wool ;  a  weaver. 

Ferret*  A  kind  of  thick  tape  or  very  narrow  ribbon, 
made  someiames  of  silk,  at  others  of  worsted.  It  is 
used'  chieftjr  for  binding  shoes  and  various  articles  of 
dress. 

Feverfew>  The  popular  name  of  the  Pyrethrum  Par- 
tkeniurtti  a  wild  phmt,  a  decoction  of  which  i&  a 
&vourite  popular  r^nedy  for  slight  fevers^  It  eon- 
tains  much  tannic  acid,  and  in  Germany  has  be<9n 
usefiiliy  em^oyed-  in  tanning  imd  .worrying  leather. 
A  medicinal  extract  is  also  mA^  from  the  Matri<i^n(i 
cfiamamiUa,  which  was  form^ly  classed  as  a  fev^r- 
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Fez.  A  Turkish  red-wooUen  skoll-cap. 

Fibre.  A  general  name  for  the  ootton,  flaxen,  hempen, 
and  other  raw  materials,  which  form  so  important  a 
class  of  our  textile  mannfieustures. 

Fiddle^  or  Violin.  A  well-known  musical  instrument. 
The  &iest  toned  are  those  made  in  Italy :  they  are 
usually  called  Cremonas,  from  the  name  of  the  town 
where  they  were  formerly  manu&ctured  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

Fiddle-wood.  A  durable  wood  used  for  mills,  framing, 
carriage-wheels,  &c. ;  the  produce  of  Citharexylum. 
melanocardium^   a    useful  timber-tree  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Figs  (Dan.  figeuy  D.  vygen,  F.  fignes^  G.  feigen^  It. 
fichiy  'Pol.  Jfiki,  Port,  vigos,  Sp.  higos,  Sw.fikon,  Buss, . 
winnua  jagodi).     The  fig  consists  of  a  pulp  contain- 
ing a  number  of  seeds  enclosed  in  a  rind.     There  is 
something  very  singular  in  the  fructification  of  the 
Ficu8  carica  or  common  fig.   It  has  no  visible  flower, 
for  the  fruit  arises  immediately  from  the  jointer  of  the . 
tree,  in  the  form  of  little  buds,  with  a  perforation  at . 
the  end,  but  not  opening  or  showing  anything  like 
petals  or  the  ordinary  parts  of  a  flower.     As  ^e  fig. 
enlarges  the  flower  comes  to  maturity  in  its  conceal- 
-ment,   and  in  Eastern  countries   the  fruit  is  im- 
proved by  a  siligular  operation  known  by  the  name  of 
caprification,.    This  is  performed  by  suspending  by. 
threadd  above  the  cultivated  flgs  branches  of  the  wild 
fig,  which  are  full  of  a  small  insect.   When  the  insect 
has  become  winged  it  quits  the  wild  fig,  and  pene- 
trates the  cultivated  one  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its 
•eggs,  and  thus  it  appears  to  insure  the  fiructifioation 
1)y  dispersing  the  pollen,  and  afterwards  to  hasten  the 
ripening  by  puncturing  the  pulp  and  causing  a 
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sion  of  the  nntritions  jniees.  In  Fnmee  tliis  operation 
18  imitated  by  inserting  straws  dipped  i&<aIiY6-oil.  The 
fig-tree  yields  no  less  than  three  crops,  in  the  year : 
the  first  figs  come  to  maturity  aboijt  tW4ai%)r  end  of 
Jtme;  the  summer  fig  ripens  about'^i^l^lg^ber  (it  is 
these  alone  which  are  dried) ;  afterwards'  i^jB  appears 
a  third  crop,  which,  howeTer,  is  of  little  TiEdue,  and 
often  remains  on  the  trees  long  after  the  leaves  haye 
iiedlen.  The  time  of  gathering  the  chief  crop  of  figs 
is  a  time  of  considerable  bustle  and  importance ;  the 
principal  seat  of  this  commerce  is  Smyrna.  The  tree 
flourishes  in  Turkey,  Qreece,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Northern  Afiica.  When  ripe,  the  figs  are  for  the 
most  part  dried  in  ovens  to  preserve  them,  and  then 
packed  very  closely  in  the  small  boxes  and  baskets 
in  which  we  import  them.  The  best  come  from  Tur- 
key; those  of  Ealamata  in  the  Morea  are  said  to  be* 
Hie  most  luscious.  In  Spain  figs  are  chiefly  exported 
firom  Andalusia  and  Valencia,  but  they  are  more  or 
less  abundant  in  every  province.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  France  there  are  many  fig-gardens,  particu- 
larly at  Argenteml.  In  Syria  and  the  Levant,  where 
they  form  the  chief  food  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabi- 
tants, the  consumption  is  enormous. 

Figuera.  A  kind  of  wine. 

File^  Files.  An  instrument  of  iron  or  forged  steel, 
cut  in  little  furrows-,  used  to  polish  pr  smooth  metals, 
timber,  and  other  hard  bodies. 

Finner  whale.  The  Bakmoptera  hoops.  This  ceta- 
ceous animal,  the  fin-backed  whale,,  furnishes  the 
shortest  and  coarsest  plates  of  baleen  or  whalebone. 

Fir.  See  Deal,  Pine,  Burgundy  Pitch,  Spruce,  &c. 

Firearms  comprise  all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling-pieces, 
blunderbusses,  pistols,  &c.     The  manufacture  of  these 
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weapons,  of  which  BinBingham  is  the  chief  seat,  is  of 
considerable  importance,  employing  at  all  times,  bnt 
especially  during  war,  a  large  number  of  persons. 

Fish  maws.  A  term  applied  in  Oriental  commerce  to 
a  singular  preparation  offish,  which  is  largely  :expoirted 
from  the  Eastern  Islands  to  China.  It  is  a  favoarite 
article  of  luxury  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

Fish-oil.  A  general  name  for  l^e  oil  obtained  from 
various  marine  dnimals  and  fishes ;  from  the  black 
and  white  porpoise  in  the  GuK  of  St.  Lawrence ;  from 
the  livers  of  sharks  in  warm  regions ;  from  pilchards, 
ray,  cod,  and  other  large  and  small  fish;  from  the 
seal,  sea-elephant,  dugong,  &e. 

Fitch.  The  fur  of  the  polecat ;  is  principally  brought 
from  Germany.  It  is  soft  and  warm,  but  is  one  of 
the  commoner  fiirs. 
*  Fixed  oil.  All  the  common  oils  are  so' termed,  because 
they  require  an  intense  heat  before  they  give  out  va- 
pour. They  are  animal  or  vegetable.  The  former  are 
procured  from  various  of  the  whale  tribe  and  some  few 
other  fishes,  as  herrings,  &c.,  and  are  the  fat  of  the 
animal  lying  just  beneath  the  skin.  The  fixed  vege- 
table oils  are  most  generally  procured  by  pressure,  the 
seeds  or  other  material  being  previously  ground  or 
bruised.  The  principal  fixed  oils  are  those  of  linseed, 
nut,  poppy,  castor,  olives,  almonds,  hemp,  rape,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  palm. 

Flageolet.  An  English  flute;  a  small  round  hollow 
wooden  musical  instrument,  played  on  by  means  of  a 
mouthpiece,  and  furnished  with  holes  or  keys  for 
fingering. 

Flannel.  A  well-known,  slight,  loose  woollen  stuff. 
In  this  country  the  finest  kinds  B.xe  made  in  Wales, 
principally  in  Montgomeryshire,  iMid  within  a  circle 
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of  about  twenty  miles  aaronnd  Welshpool.    Flannels 
sre  TnaTinfftctqied  at  Bury  in  Lancashire,  in  Shiop- 
fAire,  and  to  a  small  extent  at  Wioklow  in  Ireland. 
FIaz  (Q.flacksy  D.  vlaseh,  ¥.,  It.,  and  Sp.  Im,  Bass. 
207^,  fen,  Pol.  len,  L.  lintim).  The  plant  from  the  stalks 
of  which  Jinen  is  mano&otnred,  and  whose  seed,  com- 
monly called  linseed,  famishes  the  valuable  and  well- 
kno?m  oil  called  Unseed-oil.     To  produce  the  oil  the 
seeds  are  gronnd,  and  then  snbmitted  to  a  strong 
pressore.     The  oil  then  oozes  ont,  leaving  the  hnsks  of 
the  seeds  in  a  cake,  which  is  very  fattening  to  cattle, 
and  known  as  oilcake.     Flax  is  considered  to  be  a 
great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  and  is  therefore  but  par- 
tially cultivated  in  Great  Britainl     In  Ireland  it  forms 
an  important  crop,  but  seems  to  be  somewhat  on  the 
dedine.     The  common  flax,  lAnum  tuitatissimum,  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  shoots  forth  in  slender  upright 
fibrous  stalks,  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  wheat- 
straw.    These  stalks  are  hollow  pipes  surrounded  by  a 
fibrous  bark  or  rind,  the  filaments  of  which,  divei^d 
of  all  extraneous  matter  and  carefully  prepared,  are 
the  material  of  cambric,  linen,  and  other  similar  manu- 
factures.    The  leaves,  placed  alternately  on  the  stem, 
are  long,  narrow,  and  of  a  grayish  colour.    When  the 
plant  has  attained  the  height  of  about  two  or  three 
feet  the  stem  divides  itself  into  slender  foot-stalks^ 
which  are  terminated  by  large  blue  flowers ;  these 
produce  globular  seed-vessels,  divided  within  into  ten 
cells,  each  containing  a  bright,  slippery,  elongated 
seed.     The  flax  is  reaped  a  little  before  the  seeds  are 
ripe.     It  is  stripped,  and  the  stalks  are  then  soaked 
in  water  or  retted  (rotted),  when  fermentation,  ronning 
into  putrefaction,  ensues^  so  as  to  destroy  the  foreign 
matters  with  which  the  fibres  are  blended  in  the  plant* 
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The  flax  is  then  dried  and  broken,  or  beaten  and  win- 
nowed, so  as  to  separate  the  fibrous  from  the  other 
parts.  These  are  afterwards  heckled  and  prepared 
for  the  spinner.  Bussia  supplies  by  far  the  butgest 
portion  of  the  flax  imported  into  this  conntry,  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  being  Petersbnrg,  Narva,  Biga,  Bevel,  Per- 
naa,  Liebaa,  Memel,  and  Oberland.  Petersborg  and 
Nanra  flax  are  nearly  of  the  same  qnality,  the  latter 
being  bat  little  inferior  to  the  former.  Both  sorts 
come  to  ns  in  bimdles  of  twelve,  nine,  and  six  heads. 
The  Biga  flax  seems  to  deserve  the  preference  of  any 
imported  from  the  Baltic.  Flanders  or  Dutch  flax  is 
well  dressed,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Flaz^  New  Zealand.  This  is  of  a  totally  different 
description  from  the  common  flax,  being  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  plant  similar  in  character  to  an  aloe  or 
a  flag  as  to  its  leaves,  and  called  Phormivm  tenax. 
With  very  little  preparatory  process  the  filaments  of 
these  leaves  are  formed  into  cloths  and  cordage.  The 
latter  is  stronger  than  that  manu&ctured  from  hemp, 
but  it  has  the  great  defect  of  breaking  when  tied  into 
a  knot.  Another  process  likewise  produces  from  the 
same  plant  long  slender  fibres,  beautifrilly  white  and 
lustrous  as  silk.  Cloaks,  bed-coverlets,  and  aprons 
are  made  of  this  material  of  a  beautifrtl  description  by 
the  natives,  the  silky  fibres  being  left  on  them  in  the 
manner  of  frir.  These  will  bear  washing  and  dyeing 
without  their  brilliancy  being  impaired.  The  culture 
is  pursued  likewise  in  Australia,  parts  of  France,  and 
in  Ireland. 

Flax-waste.  The  tow  or  reftise  which  collects  in  the 
preparation  of  flax ;  it  is  used  for  paper-making,  and 
for  packing  for  machinery. 

Flint.  A  mineral  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
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of  extreme  havdness,  and  of  Tarions  oolonrs,  from  yel- 
lowy  as  we  find  it  in  grave!,  to  a  jet  blad^,  as  it  is 
fonnd  in  layers  amidst  chalk.  When  oaldned  it  be- 
comes of  a  perfectly  white  coloor,  and  is  then  easily 
ground ;  the  powder  thus  obtained  is  used  in  pottery 
and  in  the  glass  manu£acture. 

Flittem-bark.  The  bark  of  young  oak-trees,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  old  oak-trees,  which  is  called 
timber  bark,  and  is  less  valuable  to  tanners.  There 
is  a  third  sort,  called  coppice  bark,  which  is  the  bark 
stripped  off  oak  grown  as  coppice  from  stems  or  stools. 

Flocks.  A  common  kind  of  wool,  either  the  refuse  of 
the  woollen  manufsusture,  or  made  by  tearing  to  pieces 
old  woollen  articles ;  used  for  stuffing  common  beds. 

Florence-oil.  See  OiiivB-oni. 

Florentine.  A  silk  stuff,  used  chiefly  for  men's  waist* 
coats.  It  is  made  striped,  figured,  and  plain,  the 
last  being  twilled.  Two  other  stuffs  are  known  by 
this  name — one,  composed  of  worsted,  used  for  com- 
mon waistcoats,  women's  shoes,  and  other  articles ; 
the  other,  made  of  cotton,  resembling  jean,  and  gene- 
rally striped,  ia  used  for  making  trousers. 

Floss  silk.  The  entangled  silk  which  forms  the  outer 
coat  of  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm,  and  which  is  re- 
moved from  them  previous  to  winding  the  remainder. 
It  is  carded  and  spun  like  wool,  and,  being  wrought 
into  a  coarse  thread,  is  used  for  silken  goods,  such  as 
shawls,  cords,  fringes,  &c. 

Flounder.  A  well-known  flat  fish,  the  Pleuroneetes 
jlesfus,  which  is  caught  on  the  British  coasts  and  in 
the  large  rivers. 

Floor  (D.  bloem^  F.  fiewr  de  farine,  G.  feines  mehl. 
It.  Jiore,  8p.  and  Port.  Jlar).  The  finely-ground  meal 
of  wheat,  sifted  from  its  husk  or  bran.     According  to 
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quality  it  is  distingmslied  as  firMs^  seconds,  and  thirds, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  poiest. 

Flowers,  Artificial.  A  considerable  article  of  mann- 
faetnre  and  importation.  They  were  first  made  at 
Sienna  in  Tuscany;  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  and 
other  towns  in  Itdy  were  >for  a  long  time  the  only 
places  where  this  mai^u&ctnre  flourished.  At  present 
the  best  artificial  flowers  are  made  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Bouen,  Nantes,  and  Marseilles.  In  this 
country  the  principal  mannfiacture  is  carried  on  in  the 
metropolis* 

Flower-roots.  A  very  considerable  traffic  is  carried 
on  with  Holland  in  what  are  commonly  called  Diltch 
bulbs,  or  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  hyacinth,  nairoissus, 
crocus,  and  tulip ;  also  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  ane- 
mone and  the  ranunculus,  and  lately  in  standard-roses 
and  such  other  saleable  flowers  as  can  be  transported 
hitiier  without  injury.  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  florists 
send  their  roots  to  England^  Russia,  Germany,  and 
even  Turkey  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Although 
the  general  trade  of  Haarlem  has  declined  of  late  years, 
it  Is  only  that  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  has  been 
more  .widely  extended  to  other  places. 

Flute.  A  pipe  or  wind  instrument,  with  lateral  holes, 
made  of  various  materials, — hard  wood,  ivory,  glass, 
metal,  and  even  vulcanised  india-rubber. 

Fly-*boat.  A  large  flat-bottomed  Dutch  vessel,  whose 
burden  is  generally  fi'om  400  to  600  tons ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a.  stem  remarkably  high,  resembling  a 
Gt>thic  turret,  and  by  the  very  broad  buttock8|^r,.as 
commonly  called,  Dutch-build.  > 

Foo-foo.  A  negro  name  for  dough  made  from  plan- 
tains, the  fruit  being  boiled,  aM  then  pounded  in  a 
moitar. 
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Forbiddeta  fruit.  'Bxe  Ciif%8  paradiiif  somalibmg 
like  the  .shaddook,  brought  to  this  coontry  in  small 
quantities  from  the  West  Indies. 

Foulard.  A  gaaze  ribbon  of  French  manalaotnre. 

Foxglove.  The  Digitalis  purpwea;  the  powdered 
leaves  are  used  medicinally. 

FozskixiS.  The.  skins  of  various  species  of  fox,  parti- 
cularly of  the  white  and  the  blaok  fox,  are  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  from  Bussia. 

Frankfort  black  is  obtained  by  burning  the  Iced 
of  wine.  It  is  imported,  either  in  lumps  or  powder, 
from  Germany,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  ink  used  by  copper«plate  printers.  It  should 
be  chosen  with  as  few  shiny  particles  about  it  as  pos- 
sible, should  appear  of  a  fine  black,  and  be  light,  soft, 
and  moist.  The  finest  quality  is  made  at  FraiJtfort- 
on-the-Maine,  though  great  quantities  are  manufac- 
tured at  Metz,  Strasburg,  and  difierent  parts  of 
France. 

Frankincense.  The  name  given  to  two  or  three  odori- 
ferous resins  ;  one  of  them,  and  the  most  common,  is 
Burgundy  pitch.  j^See  this  article.)  Another  kind  is 
a  resin  which  exudes  from  the  Pistachia  terebinthiLs, 
or  Chian  turpentine.  A  third  kind  is  the  gym  or 
resin  called  olibanum.  A  fourth  sort  is  from  a  species 
of  juniper  called  Juniperm  lycia;  this  also  is  called 
in  commerce  olibanum,  and  is  used  extensively  in  some 
countries  as  religious  incense. 

French  bean.  A  dwarf  variety  otPhaseohia  vulgaris. 

French  berries  (Dan.  avignonsfrd,  D.  geele  hessen^ 
F.  grains  d' Avignon,  G.  Fra/nsche  beerer,  Port,  graos 
deAvinho).  The  berries  of  the  Hhamniis  infectorius. 
They  are  used  very  extensively  in  communicating  a 
yellow   dye.      They  are   gathered    unripe,   bruised. 
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steeped,  then  boiled  in  water,  mixed  (in  Eranee)  with 
the  aahes  of  yine-stalks,  among  na  wiijh  alum,  io  give 
a  body,  and  then  passed  through  fine  linen.  The 
colonr  tims  prepared  is  ealled  stil  de  grain.  It  is  a 
fine  yellow,  chiefly  used  in  silk-dyeing,  but  is  veiy 
fiigitiTe,  especially  in  the  smi.  The  Rhamnus  is  a 
shrab  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  sonth  of  France, 
and  particcdarly  at  Avignon,  whence  the  name  of 
Avignon  berries. 

Fringe.  A  well-known  ornament  for  dress  and  fnmitnre, 
nsnally  composed  of  silk,  cotton,  gold,  silver,  or  flaxen 
threads. 

Frit,  or  Fritt,  in  the  glass  mann&ctnre,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  ingredients  of  which  glass  is  to  be  made 
when  they  have  been  calcined  or  baked  in  a  fomace. 

Frontignac.  A  sweet  muscatel  wine,  which  is  made 
at  Frontignan  in  Lower  Langaedoc,  and  is  carried  to 
Montpellier.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the 
white.     Epicures  nse  it  with  some  kinds  of  fish. 

Fmit.  This  appellation  is  bestowed  by  commercial  men 
upon  those  species  of  frnit,  snch  as  oranges,  lemons, 
ahnonds,  raisins,  currants,  apples,  <&c.,  which  consti- 
tute articles  of  import  firom  foreign  countries.  {See 
their  various  names.) 

Fucus.  A  name  for  many  kinds  of  sea-weed,  some  of 
which  are  eaten  raw  as  food  by  man  and  beast,  while 
others  afford  soda,  iodine,  and  glue. 

Fuller's  earth.  A  mineral  essentially  composed  of 
silica  and  alumina,  with  about  one-fourth  water.  It  is 
used  in  fulliug  doth ;  and,  like  other  clayey  earths,  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  grease.  It  is  opaque,  soft  and 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  fialls  to  powder  on  being  put 
into  cold  water.  The  best  is  foxmd  at  Beigate  in 
Surrey.     . 
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Fuller's  thistle.  A  name  for  the  teasels  or  ends  of 
the  Dipsacus  fullonum,  used  in  the  wool  trade  for 
carding. 

Fulliiig  cloths.  The  art  of  cleansing,  sconring,  and 
pressing  cloths,  stockings,  staffs,  &c.,  to  render  them 
stronger,  &mer,  and  closer.  It  is  also  called  milling, 
because  these  doths  are,  in  fact,  sconred  by  a  water- 
mill. 

Ftmiiy.  A  small  pleasure  boat,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
made  without  either  a  rudder  or  mast,  and  adapted 
only  for  a  pair  of  sculls.  It  is  short,  stout,  and  used 
on  rivers,  particularly  on  the  quieter  parts  of  the 
Thames.  The  fimny  is  in  still  water  what  the  Peter- 
boat  is  in  a  rougher  stream. 

Furs.  The  skins  of  different  animals,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  thick  fine  hair,  the  inner  side  being 
converted  by  a  pecuUar  process  into  a  kind  of  leather. 
Furs  previous  to  undergoing  this  process  are  called 
peltry.  Furs  being  the  produce  of  wild  animals,  can 
neither  be  cultivated  nor  increased  in  quantity ;  their 
value  therefore  depends  upon  the  number  obtainable 
and  the  caprices  of  fiEuihion.  The  weather  has  great 
influence  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  furs  im- 
ported from  aU  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  renders  t|ie 
fur  trade  most  precarious:  the  quality,  and  there- 
fore the  price,  of  furs  will  vary  every  year.  The 
chief  supplies  of  peltry  are  derived  from  Russia,  par- ; 
ticularly  the  Asiatic  portion  of  that  empire,  and  from 
North  America.  Several  other  countries  produce 
beautiful  fdrs,  and  while  a  good  supply  comes  from 
North  Asia  and  America,  Europe  furnishes  a  consider- 
able quantity.  From  Africa  we  draw  leopard  and  tiger 
skins ;  from  Australia  those  of  the  kangaroo,  which 
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latter,  however,  is  not  need  as  a  fur,  but  as  a  leather. 
The  most  important  English  for  company  is  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
chartered  companies  of  England.  The  principal  con- 
sumption of  ornamental  fdrs  is  in  China,  Turkey,  BuBsia, 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  (For  particulars  of 
each  fur,  see  its  name — Baikjer,  Bear,  Chinchilla. 
&c. ;  also  Skins.) 

Fuse.  See  Fuze. 

Fusel-oil.  The  refuse  from  distillation ;  a  deleterious 
component  of  alcohol,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  fruit  essences. 

Fustian.  A  coarse,  thick,  cotton  stuff,  made  chiefly  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  as  pillow,  barracan,  corduroy,  velve- 
ret,  velveteen,  beaverteen,  moleskin,  and  thickset. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  twilled  and  dyed  of  a 
dark  colour. 

Fustic-wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  contains  great 
quantities  of  colouring  matter,  forming  the  most  dur- 
able of  all  the  yellow  dyes.  It  is  mostly  used  in 
compounding  green  and  a  variety  of  drab  and  olive 
colours,  as  when  employed  alone  it  is  dull  and  deficient 
in  clearness.  This  wood  is  the  produce  of  the  Ma- 
chura  tinctoria,  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Columbia,  and  particularly  abundant  in 
Oampeachy,  whence  it  is  exported  very  extensively. 

Fuze.  A  short  metallic  tube,  charged  with  an  explosive 
composition,  and  having  a  slow  match  attached^  for 
firing  a  shell  or  blast-charge. 
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Galactite.  A  newly-named  white  mineral,  fonnd  in 
Perthshire. 

Galangal.  A  brown  tnberons  root  with  a  fieiint  aromatic 
Bmell  and  pnngent  taste,  like  a  mixture  of  pepper  and 
ginger.  There  are  two  kinds,  of  which  the  larger,  pro- 
duced by  Alpinia  galango,  is  the  stronger,  but  not  the 
best.  It  is  brought  from  China,  Sumatra,  and  Java, 
in  pieces  aboat  an  inch  long  and  less  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  Externally  tiie  colour  of  the  root-sto<^8  is 
Teddish  brown,  internally  pale-reddish  white.  It  is 
used  sometimes  in  pickles,  and  also  for  medical  pur- 
poses. 

Qdlbanom.  The  concrete  juice  of  tiie  Ferula  galbani- 
fera,  a  shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Umbellifera,  and  usually  imported  from  Syria,  Persia, 
and  the  East  Indies.  This  gom^resin  comes  in  the 
state  of  large,  sofk,  ductile  masses,  ofa  whitish'colour, 
becoming  yellowish  with  age,  and  possessing  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  with  a  strong  disagreeable  odour  resem- 
bling assafcetida,  but  weaker.  It  is  used  partially  in 
medicine. 

Galena^  or  Lead  Glance.  A  native  sulphiffet  of  lead; 
found  in  most  of  the  lead-mines  in  Derbyshire,  Scot- 
land, &c. ;  indeed  it  is  more  abundant  than  any  other 
form  of  lead,  so  that  almost  all  of  that  metal  is  pro- 
eared  from  galfflia.  It  usually  occurs  in  heavy,  (fin- 
ing, leaJ-coloored,  cubical  masses.  When  in  a*  state 
of  po^^i^  it  is  called  alqnifon,  and  as  such  it  is  used 
in  glazing  pott^. 

Oaileon.  A  name  formerly  given  to  ships  of  war 
ftamn&ed  witii  three  or  f6ur  batteries^  of  camion.  JUie 
teem  is  letainednow  by  the  G^Mniards,  and  appfiedto 
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the  largest  edze  of  their  merchant  ships,  usnally  fiir- 
nished  with  four  decks. 

Qalley.  A.  kind  of  low  flat-boiU  vessel,  famished  with 
one  deck,  and  navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  most 
common  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  largest  galleys 
ever  constmcted  were  those  belonging  to  the  Venetians 
during  the  continaance  of  their  political  and  commer- 
cial importance. 

Gallic  acid.  A  pecnliar  acid  obtained  from  nnt-galls, 
divi-divi,  and  other  vegetable  substances  rich  in  tatmin. 
It  is  used  in  photography  and  as  a  test  to  detect  iron, 
and  is  well  known  as  an  ingredient  of  black  dye  and  ink. 

Qalliot.  A  Dutch  vessel,  carrying  a  main  and  a  mizen 
mast  and  a  large  gaff-mainsail.  The  mast  is  sup- 
ported by  four  or  five  pair  of  shrouds,  and  a  stay 
which  sets  up  the  stem ;  over  this  stay  is  another 
that  leads  to  the  bowsprit. 

Qallipoli-oil.  The  produce  of  the  province  of  PugUa 
and  Calabria  Ultra  in  It^y.  It  is  an  olive-oil,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Gallipot.  A  small  white  earthenware  pot  or  jar,  used 
by  chemists,  &c. 

Qalloon.  A  narrow  kind  of  ribbon,  used  for  binding 
shoes,  garments,  &c. 

Qallo  tfl^mic  acid.  A  name  for  the  pure  tannin  of 
nut-galls,  employed  for  chemical  purposes. 

Qalls,  or  Gall-nuts.  A  gall  is  any  protuberance  or 
tumour  produced  by  the  puncture  of  insects  on  plants 
or  trees  of  different  kinds.  Those  used  in'  commerce 
are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  itself  upon  which 
they  are  found,  and  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
whence  the  name.  Oak-galls  put  into  a  solution  of 
vitriol  in  water  give  it  a  purple  colour,  which  as  it 
grows  stronger  becomes  Uack,  and  on  this  property 
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depends  the  art  df  making  our  writing-ink  and  black 
dyes.  The  species  of  oak  which  produces  the  galls 
that  are  nsed  in  dyeing,  Qtbercus  infectoria,  is  of  a 
shrubby  character,  and  inhabits  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
It  does  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  four  or  five 
feet,  and  usually  has  very  numerous  and  straggling 
branches.  The  galls  are  of  the  nature  of  wood,  usually 
round,  and  studded  with  protuberances.  Those  which 
are  gathered  before  the  departure  of  the  insect  are 
most  esteemed,  and  haye  a  bluish  colour.  The 
whitest  are  the  cheapest,  and  are  sometimes  dyed 
blue,  but  the  deception  may  be  detected  by  the 
hole  made  by  the  insect  in  escaping  from  the  inside. 
Gall-nuts  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  are  frequently 
employed  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  dyeing  and  ink- 
making.  They  are  imported  from  Smyrna  and  other 
places  in  the  Levant,  especially  from  Aleppo,  to 
which  place  they  are  brought  by  the  Kurds  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris.  They  are  also  imported 
from  Bombay,  having  been  first  imported  there  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  These  are  most  probably  the  pro- 
duce, like  Aleppo  galls,  of  Kurdistan  and  of  other 
Persian  provinces.  In  the  London  market  they  are 
classed  as  blue,  green,  and  white. 

GaU-Stone.  A  calcareous  concretion  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  animals ;  it  is  sometimes  used  by  painters 
as  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  on  account  of  its  bright- 
ness and  durability. 

Galvailised  iron.  Iron  coated  with  zinc  by  a  peculiar 
process,  whereby  it  is  rendered  less  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  by  moisture.  It  is  made  in  corrugated  sheets, 
and  ranges  from  800  square  feet  per  ton  to  2170 
feet  or  more.  It  is  either  curved^  step-corrugated,  or 
corrugated  with  small  flutes  or  channels. 

N 
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Oama-grass.  A  tall  and  esteemed  fodder  grass,  the 
Tripsacum  dactyloides  of  LinnsBUS,  native  of  the 
south-eastern  coasts  of  Nortii  America.  It  yields 
from  seventy  to  ninety  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

Gambir^  or  Gambier,  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Uncaria  gamhir,  in  Siak,  Malacca,  and  Bittang.  A 
gambler  plantation  has  much  the  appearance  of  brosh- 
wood  of  three  years'  growth,  with  leaves  of  a  dark- 
green  colour.  The  leaves  are  collected  three  or  foar 
times  a  year,  and  boiled  in  a  caldron,  fr^m  which  a 
strong  decoction  is  ponred  into  square  boxes,  where 
it  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  is  then  eat  into  small  cubes 

•  of  about  .1^  inches.  As  brought  to  market,  it  re- 
sembles in  appearance  and  consistency  little  square 
blocks  of  yellow  mud.  It  is  employed  medicinally  as 
an  astringent ;  in  tanning;  and  it  is  also  recommended 
to  be  applied  in  house-building,  to  protect  the  beams 
from  the  white  ants,  and  in  ship-building  as  a  com- 
position on  the  butts  and  on  the  outside  of  the  timber 
previous  to  planking.  Gambler  may  also  preserve 
timber  from  dry-rot. 

QSLmboge.  A  gum-resin,  obtained  fit>m  the  Oa/rcinia 
gambodia,  a  large  tree  growing  in  India,  Coohin- 
China,  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Cambodia.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  smooth,  oval,  and  acute ;  the  flowers 
few  and  terminal,  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  has  a  slightly  acid 
taste.  Gamboge,  which  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
tree,  is  obtained  in  commerce  in  masses  of  a  dnll 
orange  colour,  possessing  no  smell,  but  having  an 
acrid  taste,  which  is  very  slowly  developed.  When 
ignited  it  melts,  throwing  out  a  dense  smoke  with 
sparks;  is  soluble^  or  more  properly  diffusible,  in  water, 
affording  a  beautiful  colour,  very  much  employed  by 
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painters  in  water-coloorB.  It  is  also  nsed  to  stain 
wood  in  imitation  of  box,  and  the  tincture  enters  into 
the  composition  of  gold-colonred  lacker,  or  the  varnish 
with  which  new  brass-work  is  overlaid.  Its  medical 
properties  are  violently  pvgative. 

QaE^ah^  Qanza.  An  Indian  name  for  the  dried  leaves 
of  flowers  of  the  hemp  plant. 

Oflrance^  Garancine.  Powdered  madder-root;  an 
extract  made' from  it. 

Garbanzos.  The  Spanish  name  for  the  chick-pea, 
the  grain  or  vetch  of  tiie*  Cieer  arietinum,  largely 
nsed  as  an  ingredient  in  the  famous  oUa  podrida* 

Garlic.  A  plant,  the  Allium  sativum,  having  an  acri- 
monioas  taste ;  the  smaU  doves  or  minute  bulbs  are 
used  for  flavouring  food,  and  also  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Garnet  (F.  grenaU,  G.  gra/naterit  It.  grancbte,  Buss. 
granatnoi  kamen,  Sp.  granadas).  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  precious  stones,  whether  we  consider 
the  perfection  of  its  crjrstallisations,  its  varieties  of 
colours,  or  the  degree  of  lustre  and  transparency  which 
garnets  often  possess.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  red 
of  all  shades,  but  is  'crften  brown,  and  occasionally 
green,  yellow,  or  black.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
garnets,  some  cheap  and  common.  The  precious 
garnet  is  always  red;  it  is  found  in  Greenland,  at 
Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  still  finer  in  Ceylon,  Pegu, 
Brazil,  and  Bohemia.  The  precious  garnet^  and 
another  variety  of  it,  called  Pyrope,  which  is  always 
found  in  grains,  is  used  by  jewellers  for  brooches, 
rings,  necklaces,  &e.  The  powder  of  the  garnet  is 
used  in  polishing  hard  bodies,  and  is  sometimes  called 
red  emery. 

Gaspereaux.  A  name  in  North  America  for  the  ale- 
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wife,  a  small  species  of  shad^  exported  in  pickle  to  the 
Southern  States  of  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  eaten  by  the  negroes.  It  is  very  dry  when 
salted,  but  tolerably  good  if  eaten  fresh. 

Qas  tar.  The  bitominous  substance  which  distils  over 
in  the  manufiEictnre  of  coal  gas ;  it  has  a  strong  offen- 
sive smell,  and  is  only  used  for  common  purposes. 

Qattie.  The  name  of  an  East  Indian  soluble  gum, 
obtained  from  the  common  babool,  or  Acacia  Arabica; 
.  it  is  very  similar  to  the  African  gum-arabic. 

Qauze.  A  thin  transparent  stuff,  sometimes  woven 
with  silk,  sometimes  only  with  thread.  Gauzes  are 
either  plain  or  figured. 

Gelatine  is  very  abundantly  diffused  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom.  Though  not  contained  in  any  of 
the  healthy  animal  fluids,  it  is  obtained  in  large  pro- 
portion from  skins,  and  from  most  of  the  white  and 
soft  parts  of  animals,  as  cartilage,  tendon,  and  mem- 
brane, also  from  bone  and  horn.  It  is  likewise  found 
in  large  proportion  in  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  forms 
the  natural  cement  of  many  shells.  From  all  these 
gelatine  may  be  extracted  by  simple  boiling  in  water, 
with  different  precautions  in  regard  to  cleaning.  The 
manufacture  of  gelatine  is  all  but  universal,  though 
the  best  and  purest  is  stated  to  come  from  France. 
It  is  used  in  photography  and  confectionery,  and  for 
sizing  paper.  Isinglass>  glue,  and  size  are  various 
forms  of  gelatine.  {See  Isinglass.) 

Qems.  A  name  given  to  certain  minerals  which  have 
become  valuable  as  precious  stones  from  their  colour, 
hardness,  lustre,  or  rarity. 

Genevrette.  A  wine  made  on  the  Continent  of  junqter- 
berries. 

Gentian.  That   particular   species    of  the  family  of 
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gentian  plants  which  is  the  well-known  bitter,  so 
mnch  nsed  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  is  called  Oentiana 
lutea.  It  is  a  noble  plant,  growing  three  or  foor  feet 
in  height,  has  broad  oval  leaves,  and  numerous  large 
yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter  to  the  taste, 
bnt  it  is  the  roots  which  are  nsed ;  these  are  dug  np 
from  the  wild  plants  and  dried,  when  they  are  fit  for 
exportation.  They  are  abont  an  inch  thick,  eztemally, 
of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  &int  aromatic  odour.  The 
plant  grows  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Pyrenees,  and  in  North  America.  In  the 
Tyrol  a  spirit  is  obtained  by  fermentation  from  an 
infusion  of  the  root. 

Gerloantico.  A  fine,  rare,  and  rich  flesh-coloured 
marble,  used  for  statuary  purposes  in  Bome. 

German  silver.  An  aUoy,  called  also  pakfong,  or 
white  copper,  composed,  according  to  quality,  of 
various  proportions  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel :  the 
proportions  for  the  best  quality  are  one-half  copper, 
one-quarter  each  of  zinc  and  nickel.  Most  articles 
used  as  plate,  such  as  spoons,  forks,  candlesticks, 
dish-covers,  &c.,  are  now  made  of  this  mixed  metal. 

German  tinder.  A  soft  amadou,  a  fungal,  Poly- 
porous  fomentaritLs,  growing  on  old  trees,  which 
stanches  light  wounds,  forms  small  surgical  pads, 
and  is  used  as  tinder. 

German  yeast.  Dried  and  compressed  yeast  from 
spirit,  largely  imported  from  Holland. 

Geropiga,  or  Jerupiga.  A  factitious  liquor,  imported 
from  Portugal,  and  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
wine. 

Ghee  is  an  article  of  considerable  trade  throughout  all 
the  Eastern  nations ;  the  climate  prevents  the  use  of 
hard  butter  as  with  us,  even  did  it  not  turn  rancid. 
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wliuth  it  does  veiy  rapidly,  whereas  ghee  will  keep  for 
a  long  period. 

GherMn.  A  small  cucumber  used  for  pickling. 

Qilbaoker.  A  fish  of  British  Guiana,  the  SiluauLg 
Parkerii ;  from  the^  sound  isinglass  is  made  and  ex- 
ported to  some  extent. 

Qimp.  Silk  twist  interwov^i  with  wire. 

QiHj  Geneva.  The  second  name  of  this  well-known 
liquor  is  given  to  it  because  of  its  having  been  made 
in  imitation  of  the  Dutch  liquor  of  that  name.  An 
enormous  quantity  is  consumed  yearly  by  the  lower 
orders  of  London  and  a  few  other  populous  parts  of 
England.  Whisky  is  preferred  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land.    {See  Hollands.) 

Gingelly-oil  is  expressed  from  the  seed  of  the  Sesa- 
rrmm  orientate.  It  is  largely  exported  from  India  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  sold  as  oHve-oil. 

QlJDtger  (G.  ingwer,  D.  gember,  F.  gingemhre,  It.  zen- 
zero,  Sp.  jenjibre^  Buss,  inbiry  Arab,  zingebeel).  An 
East  Indian  plant,  named  Zingerber  officinale.  The 
root  is  of  the  size  of  the  finger,  knotty,  creeping,  and 
producing  three  or  four  fertile  stems  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  which  are  provided  with  lance-shaped 
leaves,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  disposed 
alternately  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  It 
grows  in  moist  places  in  various  parts  of  tropical  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  has  been  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  Jamaica. 
The  root  has  an  aromatic  pungent  taste,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  condiment,  and  some- 
times when  green,  and  mixed  with  other  herbs,  as  a 
salad.  It  is  also  candied,  and  forms  an  excellent 
preserve.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the 
black.     The  white  ginger  is  by  far  the  best;  it  is 
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white  both  eztemally  and  iBtemally,  and  easily 
crtimbles«  It  is  prepared  by  peeling  the  root,  and 
drying  it  in  the  son.  The  black  ginger  is  made  of 
ihe  oldest  and  most  inferior  roots,  by  dipping  them  in 
boiling  water,  after  peeling  and  previous  to  drying 
them.  Its  textnre  is  more  homy,  and  it  is  of  inferior 
pungency. 

Qingham.  A  thm  cheqnered  cotton  for  women's  dresses ; 
there  are  also  nmbrella  mA  fancy  ginghams. 

Ginseng  (D.  ginseng,  ginsem,  F*  atid  It.  ginseng,  Q. 
kraftwerzel,  Sp.  jinseng,  C.  y^msam,  Tar.  orhota). 
The  .root  of  this  plant  has  heen  celebrated  for  a  long 
time  among  the  Chinese,  entering  into  the  composition 
of  every  medicine  used  by  the  higher  classes.  The 
plant,  which  is  the  Panv>x  qmnquefolivm  of  botanists, 
is  herbaceous,  about  a  foot  high,  upright,  and  very  sim- 
ple. It,  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  where  it  is  collected 
with  many  precautions  by  the  Chinese  and  Tartars 
at  the  cdmmencement  of  spring  and  the  latter  part 
of  autunm,  and  was  once  so  rare  as  to  be  worth  three 
times  its  weight  in  silv^.  From  China  it  was  im- 
ported into  Japan,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  the 
Dutch,  who  first  brought  it  into  Europe.  Notwith- 
standing the  extravagant  price  and  high  reputation 
which  ginseng  has  obtained,  it  appears  possessed  of 
very  little  efficacy.  The  tiaste  is  sweet  and  mucila- 
ginous, accompanied  with  some  bitterness,  and  also 
slightly  aromatic.  The  same  plant  inhabits  America, 
chiefly  near  or  upon  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  it 
has  been  exported  to  China  in  such  quantities  as  very 
much  to  reduce  the  price.  A  variety  of  the  plant  was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, and  sn>all  quantities  have  been  sent  thence  to 
Canton.     It  is  not  used  in  medicine  in  this  country. 
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Glass.  A  sailor's  term  for  a  telescope;  thus  the  niglit- 
glass  is  the  telescope  used  at  night.  The  hour-glass 
and  half-hoar  glass  are  used  instead  of  a  clock  at  sea, 
and  by  the  rtinning  of  sand  through  the  perforation  in 
the  centre  the  time  of  the  watch  and  other  matters  are 
indicated.  The  half-  and  qnarter-minnte  glass  are  used 
to  ascertain  the  ship's  velocity  by  the  addition  of  the 
log.  To  flog  or  sweat  the  glass  is  to  turn  it  before 
the  sand  has  qnite  mn  ont,  and  thereby  to  gain  a  few 
minutes  each  half-hour,  thus  making  the  watch  too 
short,  the  half-hour  glass  being  the  most  commonly 
used  for  indicating  the  duration  of  the  time  the  men 
remain  on  deck. 

Glass  (Q-.  and  D.  glas,  F.  ivitre,  verre,  It.  vetro,  Sp. 
vidrio,  Buss,  steklo,  L.  vitrum).  An  artificial  trans- 
parent substance,  made  by  fusing  various  salts  and 
metallic  oxides  with  silicious  earths.  There  are  several 
distinct  species  of  glass  at  present  manufactured.  The 
chief  kinds  are  crown  and  sheet  glass  (the  former 
being  blown  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  the  latter  in  that 
of  a  cylinder) ;  broad  or  spread  glass,  now  nearly  dis- 
used; flint-glass,  plate-glass,  and  bottle-glass.  Of 
these,  flint-glass  only  contains  lead,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  material.  The  soft 
glass  manufactured  for  optical  instruments  is  made 
with  the  greatest  care,  large  lenses  of  this  substance 
being  exceedingly  costly.  The  discovery  of  the  manu- 
facture is  ascribed  to  the  PhoBuicians,  and  glass 
flowers  are  represented  on  the  tombs  at  Beni-Hassan. 
But  glass  is  one  of  those  discoveries  which  could 
hardly  escape '  being  made  by  any  people  who  em- 
ployed furnaces  to  reduce  metallic  oxides,  for  the 
necessary  ingredients  must  often  have  been  present, 
and  the   heat  was   sufficient.      It  is  probable  that 
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coloured  glass  was  made  preyions  to  colourless  glass ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  find  materials  pnre  enongh  to 
make  good  glass,  and  it  wonld  be  some  time  before 
the  original  makers  would  find  out  the  causes  of  dis- 
coloration. There  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  glass 
being  used  in  this  country  prcTious  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  and  then  only  in  churches  and  other 
public  buildings.  Venice  for  a  long  time  excelled 
all  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rivalled  by  France.  The  British  Plate  Glass 
Company's  manufactory  at  Ravenham  in  Lancashire 
was  at  first  conducted  by  workmen  firom  France, 
whence  we  had  previously  brought  all  our  plate-glass. 
But  that  which  is  now  made  at  Bavenham,  at  Liver- 
pool, and  London  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  im- 
ported from  the  Continent.  The  manufacture  of 
Bohemian  8heet-g]fLBB  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1832,  but  was  not  firmly  established  till  1888,  owing 
to  the  numerous  difficulties  which  attended  the  pro- 
cess. The  art  of  glass-making  has  made  but  little 
advance  in  India,  the  chief  defects  arising  from  the 
use  of  too  large  quantities  of  alkali,  and  the  melting 
at  too  low  a  temperature  in  an  indifierently  con- 
structed furnace. 

Olass-gall,  The  neutral  salt  skimmed  from  the  sur- 
face of  smelted  crown-glass  ;  also  called  sandiver. 

Olass-wort.  A  species  of  Salicomia,  a  native  of  the 
sea-shore,  from  which  is  obtained  the  alkali  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass. 

Glauber  salts.  Sulphate  of  soda,  a  compact  massive 
white  mineral,  which  effloresces  rapidly,  originally 
named  after  the  discoverer,  Glauber,  a  German 
chemist. 

Oloves  (G.  handschuhe,  F.  gants,  It.  guanti,  Sp.  gu- 
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antes,  Rqsb.  rvJcawieii).  These  wdl-known  coverings 
for  the  hands  are  made  either  of  leather,  silk/ cotton, 
or  wool.  The  chief  seats  of  the  leather-glove  mann- 
facture  are  Woodstock,  W<Mrcester,  London,  Yeovil, 
Ludlow,  and  Leominster.  Cotton  gloves  are  mann- 
&ctnred  chiefly  at  Nottingham.  The  French  are  ex- 
ceedingly skilfol  in  this  mann&ctore,  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  hrabches  of  industry  in  that 
country.  The  chief  seats  are  Paris,  Grenohle, 
Milhand,  Niort,  Yendome,  Ghanmont,  LuneviUe,  and 
St.  Jnlien.     The  best  are  made  in  Paris. 

Glucose.  A  potato  starch,  used  instead  of  gam  arabic 
for  dressiog  in  weaving  and  printing  woollens,  cottons, 
or  silks.  It  is  also  advantageoosly  employed  by  paper- 
stainers,  and  for  stiffening  ganzes,  glazing  of  paper, 
&c. 

QlUe.  A  gelatinous  cement  used  to  promote  the  adhe- 
rence of  the  parts  of  certain  wooden  and  other  articles 
with  each  other.  It  is  prepared  from  the  clippings 
of  hides,  hoofs,  &c.,  in  the  following  manner:  they 
are  first  washed  in  lime-water,  and  afterwards  boiled 
and  skimmed;  the  solution  is  then  strained  through 
baskets,  and  gently  evaporated  to  a  due  consistency ; 
then  cooled  in  wooden  moulds,  cut  into  slices,  and 
dried  upon  nets.  Good  gUie  is  semi-transpajrent,  deep 
brown,  and  free  from  spots  and  clouds. 

Gluten,  The  nutritious  part  of  wheaten  flour,  and  other 
grains ;  the  constituent  of  blood  which  gives  it  firm- 
ness. 

Glycerine.  A  kind  of  syrup,  the  sweet  principle  of  oils; 
a  product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine  candles. 
It  has  many  valuable  commercial  and  medicinal  uses. 

Goat.  A  genus  of  animals,  the  Capra ;  furnishes  many 
articles  to  commerce,  such  ^  the  flesh  of  the  young 
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kidy  goats'  milk,  hair,  &o.  The  skin  of  the  kid  forms 
the  softest  and  most  beaatifnl  leather  for  gbves.  The 
long  hair  of  the  Cashmere  and  Angora  goats  is  much 
esteemed  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Goat-milk  cheese.  A  cheese  made  from  goats'  milk. 

GtoatskillS.  The  skin  of  the  goat  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  glove  manufiBketore,  and  the  ekin  of  the  chamois 
goat  is  also  in  high  esteem,  as  yielding  fine  leather, 
whereof  gloves  of  peculiar  softness  are  made. 

Gobelins.  The  superior  class  of  French  tapestry,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  brothers  G-obelin,  the  first 
manufacturers. 

Gold  (G.  gold,  D.  gaud,  Dan.  and  Sw.  gvld,  F.  or.  It. 
and  Sp.  orOy  Port,  oiro,  ouro,  Buss,  aoloto,  Arab,  tibr, 
zeheb).  This  is  the  only  metal  which  in  its  pure  state 
has  a  yellow  colour ;  it  is  easily  detected  from  yellow 
alloys  by  not  dissolving  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  the 
most  malleable  of  all  the  metals,  is  soft  and  flexible, 
but  very  strong  and  tenacious.  It  remains  un- 
changed by  fire  or  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
The  principal  use  of  gold,  as  is  well  known,  is  in 
coinage,  for  articles  of  luxurious  ornament,  and  in  the 
state  of  leaf-gold  for  gilding.  This  metal  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  though  only  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  colder  countries. 

Gold  amalgam.  A  yellowidi-white  mineral,  a  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  quicksilver,  found  in  West  Mariposa, 
California. 

Gold-beater's  skin.  The  peritoneal  or  serous  mem- 
brane separated  from  the  intestinal  tube  of  the  ox, 
prepared,  stretched,  and  varnished,  and  guarded  from 
putrefaction  by  gums,  spirits,  and  spices. 

Gold-leaf.  Gold  beaten  into  a  thin  film,  varying  in 
thickness  according  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be 
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applied,  and  sold  in  books  containing  about  twenty- 
fiye  leayes.  It  is  largely  employed  in  gilding  frames, 
cornices,  projecting  lett^,  shop-fronts,  &c. ;  also  by 
bookbinders  for  the  letterings  and  ornamentation  of 
books. 

Gommer.  A  very  bvonrite  and  wholesome  agricnltoral 
prodnct,  mnch  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darm- 
stadt in  the  preparation  of  soups.  It  is  manufactured 
from  black  amel  wheat  (Triticum  amyleum),  which 
for  this  purpose  is  depriyed  of  its  skin  by  millstones. 

Oomuti,  OT  Ejoo.  A  black  fibrous  substance,  resem- 
bling horsehair,  produced  in  the  East  Indian  Islands. 
It  grows  between  the  trunk  and  leaves  of  a  species  of 
palm  called  by  botanists  Arenga  saccharifera.  Its 
fibres  are  strong  and  durable,  but  not  pliant.  It  is  used 
very  generally  in  the  Eastern  seas  for  the  standing 
rigging  of  ships,  also  for  cables  and  hawsers ;  while 
the  cocoa-nut  fibre  is  better  adapted,  on  account  of  its 
greater  pliancy,  for  the  running  rigging.  Both  these 
articles,  gomuti  and  coir,  are  the  more  valuable  in  hot 
countries,  fix»m  their  not  re<][uiring  to  be  saturated 
with  tar  as  hempen  rope  reqpires  to  be.  That  pro- 
duced at  Amboyna  and  the  Spice  Islands  is  considered 
of  the  best  quality,  the  Javanese  being  coarser  and 
more  woody. 

Gondola.  A  sort  of  barge,  sometimes  curiously  orna- 
mented, and  navigated  on  the  canals  of  Venice ;  also 
a  passage-boat,  with  six  or  eight  oars,  used  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  rowers  are 
called  gondoUers.  The  middle-sized  gondolas  are  up- 
wards of  thirty  feet  long  and  four  broad ;  they  always 
terminate  at  each  end  in  a  very  sharp  point,  which 
is  raised  perpendicularly  to  the  full  height  of  a  man. 

Goods.  A  general  term  for  all  descriptions  of  merchan- 
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dise  and  mannfiEtctiired  articleSi  except  docmnents  and 

money. 
Ooogul.  A  resinous  snbstance  resembling  myrrh,  met 

with  in  India,  believed  to  be  the  bdellium  of  commerce, 

and  probably  the  produce  of  Commiphora  MadagaS' 

carensis. 
Oram.  Com  of  all  sorts,  as  barley,  oats,  wheat,  &c. 

Grains  of  Paradise  and  Ouinea  grains.  Hot 

pungent  seeds,  produced,  the  first  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  last  in  Africa,  from  species  of  cardamom  other  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  than  whiqh  they  are  more  pun- 
gent. These  seeds  have  been  used  in  medicine,  and 
also  in  the  making  of  beer  and  gin,  on  account  of  the 
warmth  and  agreeable  bitterness  with  which  they  are 
imbued. 

Oram.  A  common  name  in  India  for  several  kinds  of 
pulse,  the  produce  of  varieties  of  Dolichos  and  Pha- 
seolvs.  Gram  is  distinguished  by  its  colour;  and 
one  variety,  Dolichos  uniJloru8,  is  known  as  horse 
gram ;  green  gram  and  black  gram,  or  moong,  are 
varieties  of  Phaseolus  radiatua  and  P.  mungo ;  P.  tri- 
hbvs  and  aureus  are  other  varieties.  Bed  and  white 
gram  are  DoUchos  catjang  and  Sqja  hispida.  ' 

Oramigna.  A  name  in  Italy  for  the  long  underground 
shoots  of  couch-grass,  Triticum  repens,  which  is  ex- 
tensively collected  after  land  has  been  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  and  used  as  food  for  horses.  It  has  been 
recommended  as  a  material  for  paper  manufacture. 

Granilla.  The  dust  or  small  particles  of  the  cochineal 
insect. 

Oranite.  A  plutonic  or  igneous  rock,  consisting  of 
quartz,  mica,  and  felspar ;  being  of  great  strength, 
hardness,  and  durability,  it  is  much  used  for  building. 
The  colour  is*  chiefly  light  gray,  but  there  are  also 
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white,  red,  and  mottled  granites.  The  hest  is  ob- 
tained near  Penrhyn  in  Cornwall,  bnt  some  comes 
frcun  Aberdeen,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  other  quar- 
ters* 

Grapes  (G.  travhen,  F.  raisins,  It.  grappoli,  grappi, 
Sp.  vhas,  rachnos,  Lat.  uva).  A  well-known  fimit, 
produced  from  different  species  of  the  vine.  AH  the 
southern  said  most  of  the  central  nations  of  Europe 
cultivate  the  grape,  as  the  fruit  upon  which  entirely 
depends  the  wealth  of  most  of  their  thinly-populated 
and  mountain  districts;  the  wine  produced  from  it 
constituting  not  merely  the  ordinary  drink  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  bett^  kinds  finding  a  ready 
market  in  England  and  those  o^ier  coxmtries  where  the 
temperature  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  ripen  the  grape. 
The  fruit  itself  is  imported  in  lai^e  quantities  from 
Malaga  and  other  parts  of  Spain.  (For  dried  grapes, 
see  Baisiks.) 

Graphite.  The  same  as  black  lead,  of  which  pencils 
are  made. 

Grebe.  An  aquatic  bird  (Podiceps  eristata)  inhabiting 
most  of  the  lakes  of  Eun^.  The  feathers  are  of  a 
rich  silver-white  colour,  variously  shaded  with  brown. 
They  are  very  durable ;  are  worn  as  trimmings  for 
the  trains  of  court  and  drawing-room  dresses,  and  are 
made  into  muffs,  cuffs,  boas,  &c. 

Green  ebony.  A  wood  obtained  from  the  Jacarcmda 
avalifoUa,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  used  both 
as  a  hard  burning-wood  and  as  a  dye-stuff. 

Grindstones.  Flat  circular  stones  of  different  diame- 
ters and  thickness,  mounted  on  spindles  or  axles,  and 
made  to  revolve  with  different  degrees  of  velocity, 
employed  to  polish  steel  articles,  to  give  an  edge  to 
cutting  instruments^  &g.      The  principal  grindstone 
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quarry  in  England  is  at  Gateshead  Fell  in  the  county 
of  Dorham,  where  they  are  produced  in  vast  nnmbers, 
not  .only  for  home  use,  but  for  exportation  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  At  Sheffield,  where  cutlery  is  largely 
manufactured,  those  principally  in  use  are  quarried  at 
Wiekersley  in  Yorkshire. 

Orist.  Wheat-flour  divested  of  the  coarse  bran  only. 

Groats.  Decorticated  oats,  hulled  and  peeled  barley. 
In  commerce  there  are  seyeral  Yarieties,  as  Embden 
groats,  which  are  crushed  oats,  pearl  bariey,  <Sbc. 

Qrogram.  A  thick  material,  originally  made  of  silk 
and  mohair ;  a  particular  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
is  now  so  called. 

Gros  de  Naples.  A  plain  silken  fabric,  harder,  doser, 
and  thicker  than  sars^iet. 

Gros  des  Indes.  A  silken  falnic,  haYing  a  stripe 
formed  transversely  to  its  length. 

Ground-nuts.  The  seed  of  Arachis  hypogea^  from 
which  oil  is  expressed. 

Gruyere.  A  continental  cheese,  flavoured  with  the 
Melalitm  officinalis  ground  and  powdered. 

Guaiacum.  A  wood  used  in  the  arts,  and  also  a  gum 
used  in  medicine.  The  wood  is  ordinarily  known  as 
Lignvm  vita.  The  gum  alone,  or  rather  the  resin, 
for  such  it  in  reality  is,  goes  by  the  name  of  guaiacum. 
This  is  a  solid  friable  substance,  much  resembling 
common  resin,  except  in  colour,  which  is  of  a  dusky 
greenish  hue,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently, 
of  a  reddish.  It  is  very  acrid  and  pungent  to  the 
taste,  and  when  burnt  smells  rather  agreeably.  {See 
Lignum  Vit-e.) 

Guano.  A  substance  found  in  certain  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Peru  and  BoliYia,  and  on  parts  of  the 
shore  of  the  mainland.     These  places  are  the  resort 
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of  vast  flocks  of  fairdSy  of  whose  excrement  they  chiefly 
coiisiBt,  beds  of  it  being  found  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
thickness.  It  possesses  very  fertiEsing  qnalities, 
which  leads  to  its  being  imported  into  this  country  in 
large  quantities  for  manure.  It  is  friable  and  easily 
reduced  to  powder ;  its  colour  varies  from  a  dull  red 
to  a  dirty  white;  and  it  has  a  strong  smell  and  a  fat 
unctuous  feel.  Guano  is  of  very  diffierent  qualities ; 
some  authorities  give  the  preference  to  the  whitish 
varieties,  which  are  believed  to  be  more  recent,  while 
others  prefer  the  red. 

Guarana  bread.  A  name  in  Brazil  for  cakes  made 
from  the  seeds  of  the  PauUinia  sorbilisy  and  used, 
like  cocoa,  for  making  a  beverage.  It  contains  a 
bitter  principle  identical  with  caffeine. 

Ouava.  A  common  name  for  the  Psidium  pomjferum 
and  pyriferum;  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  either 
stewed  in  wine  or  made  into  a  jelly.  The  aromatic 
leaves  are  used  in  the  Eastern  Islands  medicinally, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper. 
The  wood  when  old  is  tough  and  close-grained,  taking 
a  good  polish  ;  in  India  it  is  used  for  gun-stocks. 

Ouild,  or  Gild.  A  society,  fraternity,  or  company  as- 
sociated for  carrying  on  commerce.  The  merchant 
guilds  of  our  ancestors  answered  to  our  modem  cor- 
porations, and  also  to  the  livery  companies  of  London. 

Guinea  cloth,  Guinea  knives,  &c.   Mariners 

and  merchants  give  the  name  of  Guinea  to  a  much 
larger  extent  of  country  along  the  African  coast  than 
is  recognised  by  geographers,  and  in  commerce  several 
articles  made  for  the  African  trade  are  called  by  this 
name. 

Guinea  pepper.  See  Cayenne  Peppdr. 

Guitar.  A  musical  stringed-instrument,   larger  than 
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the  Tiolini  and  played  with  the  fingers.  The  modem 
Spanish  guitar  has  m  strings ;  three  being  of  silk 
covered  with  silver- Wire,  and  three  of  catgut. 

Gulf  weed.  The  Sargassvm  bacdferum,  fonnd  in 
enormous  quantities  floating  in  an  eddy  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  from  20  to  80  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  again  west  of  the  Bahamas. 

Gtun.  A  general  name  for  various  vegetable  substances 
known  chemicaUy  by  their  making  a  mucilage  with 
water,  and  not  being  soluble  in  spirits-of-wine.  In 
commerce  varioub  resins  and  g^ms  are  confounded 
under  this  name,  the  chief  of  which  are — gums  Sene- 
gal, Arabic,  copal,  animi,  assafoBtida,  ammoniacum, 
gnaiacum,  kino,  mastic,  tragacanth,  euphorbium,  shel- 
lac, lac  dye,  and  red  lac.  (All  the  above,  for  particu- 
lars, see  their  various  names.) 

Gunny.  A  strong  coarse  sackcloth,  manufactured  in 
Bengal  for  making  into  bags,  sacks,  and  packing 
generaUy.  The  material  from  which  this  article  is 
manufactured  is  the  fibre  of  two  plants  of  the  genus 
Corchorus,  viz.  Corchorus  olitorins  and  Corchorus 
eapsidoHSf  both,  but  particularly  the. first,  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  Lower  Bengal. 

Gunpowder  (G.  pidver,  schiesspulver,  D.  buskruid, 
Dan.  krudt,  pulver,  Sw.  knit,  F.  jpovd/re.  It.  polvere, 
Sp.  and  Port,  polvora,  Buss,  poroch,  Pol.  prochy  L. 
ptdvis  pyrius).  The  well-known  inflammable  powder, 
composed  of  76  parts  of  nitre,  15  of  charcoal,  and 
10  of  sulphur,  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  inti- 
nmtdy  with  each  other;  then  formed  into  a  thick 
paste  with  water.  After  this  has  dried  a  little  it  is 
placed  upon  a  kind  of  sieve  full  of  holes,  through 
which  it  is  forced.  By  this  process  it  is  divided  into 
grstipB,  the  size  of  wluch  dopendB  upon  the  size  of  the 
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holes  through  which  they  have  been  squeezed*  The 
powder  when  dry  is  put  inta  barrels,  which  are  made 
to  turn/  round  on  their  axis.  By  this  motion  the 
grains  of  gunpowder  rub  against  each  other,  their 
asperities  are  worn  off,  and  their  surfaces  are  made 
smooth.  The  powder  is  then  said  to  be  glazed.  The 
manu£Eu;ture,  keeping,  carriage,  and  sale  of  gunpowder 
are  regulated  by  certain  statutes. 

Gut.  The  intestines  of  aanmals,  which,  when  cleaned 
and  spun,  are  made  into  bows  *and  musical  strings, 
driving-bands,  &c. ;  certain  portions  are  also  used  as 
cases  for  sausages. 

Outta-percha.  A  concrete  milky  juice,  fomung  a 
gum-resin,  obtained  in  the  Eastmi  Archipelago  from 
lonwad/ra  gutta ;  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts  and  for 
various  economical  purposes,  being  easily  shaped,  and 
retaining  the  form  given  it. 

Gypsxun,  Plaster  of  Paris,  or.  Sulphate  of  lime,  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  (Continent,  in  Derbyshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  in  England,  and  in  Nova  Scotia, 
whence  it  is  largely  exported.  When  calcined,  gronnd, 
and  mixed  with  water,  called  plaster  of  Pari»y  it  is 
useful  in  making  arehitectural  ornaments  and  in  tak- 
ing casts  of  various  objeets.  In  its  crude  state,  when 
ground  to  powder,  it  is  useful  as  a  manure. 

H. 

Haberdine.  A  dried  salted  cod-fish. 

Hackberry.  The  Celtis  eoddentaUs,  an  omAmeatal 
tree  of  the  United  States,  of  medium  size.*  The 
wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  elastic,  and  makes 
the  best  of  hoops,  wMp-stalks,  and  thills  for  oarmges ; 
the  "MSBsnB  formerly  mai^-great  use  otit  for  their  b«ws. 
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Haddock*  A  small  fish,  tbe  Morrhtjui  ceglefiMis, 
which  is  exeeediBgly  fine  when  eaten  fresh,  or  when 
slightly  salted  and  smoked,  for  which  method  of  coring 
Finnan  in  Scotland  is  fiAmons. 

Hair  (G-.  Imarej  menschen-haar,  D.  kair,  F.  cheveux, 
It.  cofpelli  vmaniy  S.  cabeUos,  L.  capUli),  Human  hair 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  for  the  making 
of  adifidal  cnriB  and  wigs.  Large  qaantities  are  for 
thix>  purpose  imported  from  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  from  the-  northern  countries  being  con- 
sidered the  best,  as  from  its  lighter  colour  it  iis  better 
adfi^ted  to  imitate  thet  natural  hair  of  the  English, 
though  in  quality  the  dark  hair  which  comes  from  cold 
ooontries'  is  superior  to  the  li^t  hair  from  the  same 
pbcea.  The  hair  of  the  lower  wnimala  is  applied  to 
different  purposes.  That  of  the  marten,  badger,  pole- 
cat,, and  other  beasts  is  used  in  the  manu£a.cture  of 
hair  pencils ;  while  the  coarser  hair  of  tbe  dog,  wild 
boav^  hog,  and  others,  is  made  into  larger  brushes. 
Seraoal  other  kinds,  partieulaorly  of  the  hare,  rabbit, 
sjoA  beayer,  are  used  for  hats.  Horsehair  is  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  upheUterer,  and  for  fishing- 
lines^  aB>  well  as  a  variety  of  the  arts :  as  an  object  of 
trade  this  is  classed  into  two  kinds,  the  short  early 
and  tho:  IfHOg:  slTaight :  itie  foormer  is  spun  into  a  cord 
and  boiled  to  give  it  a  tortuous  twisted  form,  and 
is  used  for  dothes-lines^and  stuffing  chairs^  sofas,  &c. ; 
the  latter*  is  woven  into  a  kind/ of.  cloth  used  for  sieves^ 
the  haircloth  of  chair-bottoms,  and  other  purposes* 

Hail^^€)(VlFdj9r:  Starch  pulvmsed  and  scented.  A  tax 
ialtid  upon  all  persons  who  use  hair-powder,  and  the 
makers  are  prohibited  fromi  hsring  alabaster  or  plaster 
of  PJEuri»  in  their  posae8Sio&. 

Hake.  The  fish  passing,  oil  tba  ooasta  of  Nova^  Seotia 
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and  America  nnder  this  name  is  the  Phycis  Ameri- 
canvs.  It  is  taken  on  the  English  coast  feeding  on 
the  herring  shoals. 

Halibut.  A  large  fish  of  the  flounder  family,  the  Hippo- 
glo88tL8  vulgaris,  which  often  reaches  the  weight  of 
2001b.  or  more.  The  flesh  is  dry  and  coarse.  It 
is  lightly  salted  and  smoked  by  the  North  American 
fishermen.  The  fins  and  flaps  are  esteemed  delicacies. 
The  halibut  is  also  cut  into  sHces  and  pickled  in  bar- 
rels, in  which  state  it  sells  at  half  the  price  of  the 
best  herrings. 

Halvans.  Impure  ores,  which  require  to  be  washed  and 
fireed  firom  impuritieff.^ 

Ham,  The  thigh  of  the  hog,  salted  and  mostly  dried ; 
when  salted,  but  not  dried  or  smoked,  such  is  called 
a  green  ham.  The  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
'  produce  the  finest  hams  are  York,  Hants,  Wilts,  and 
Cumberland  in  England,  and  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
in  Scotland.  Ireland  produces  large  quantities^  but 
they  are  coarse,  salt,  and  juiceless.  The  hams  of 
Westphalia,  Virginia,  and  Portugal  are  esteemed  for 
their  superior  excellence. 

Hambel.  A  species  of  woollen  blanket  or  carpet  used 
in  Algeria. 

Hammock.  A  hanging  bed,  or  a  swinging  cot ;  those 
used  to  sleep  in  on  board  ship  are  strips  of  canvas 
sewn  together,  hung  by  cords  or  lines  to  deets  in  the 
upper-*deck  beams.  On  shore  they  are  frequently  made 
of  plaited  or  twisted  grass. 

Hamster.  A  small  rodent  animal,  the  Cricetusf rumen" 
twrius,  the  far  of  which  is  used  for  many  purposes ; 
the  animal  is  very  plentifrd  in  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Handkerchief.  A  silk,  cotton,  or  linen  doth  to  wipe 

:  .the  face  or  wear  about  the  neck. 
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Harder.  A  kind  of  mullet  about  twelve  inches  long, 
caught  near  the  coasts  of  the  Gape  Colony,  which  are 
cured  in  brine  and  sent  up  the  country  in  small  casks 
for  the  use  of  the  farmers. 

Hard  fish.  A  name  in-  Scotland  for  cod,  ling,  &c., 
salted  and  dried. 

Hardware  (G.  kurzewaare,  D.  yzerkramery,  Dan. 
isenkramvarer,  Sw.  jdrnkram,  F.  quincaiUerie,  It. 
chincaglioy  Port,  quincalharia).  This  is  used  to  sig- 
nify every  kind  of  goods  manufiEUstnred  from  metals, 
comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper  articles  of  all 
descriptions.  The  hardware  manufacture  is  one  of  the 
most  important  carried  on  in  Great  Britain.  Its  prin- 
cipal seats  are  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  which  fiir- 
nish  immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors,  scissors, 
gilt  and  plated  ware,  iBrearms,  &c.,  both  for  home  con-^ 
sumption  and  exportation. 

Hard  woods.  In  the  timber  trade  birch,  beech,  maple, 
mahogany,  ebony,  &c. ;  heavy,  close-grained  woods, 
chiefly  used  by  the  turner. 

Hareskin.  The  skin  of  the  hare,  vended  for  its  fur, 
which  forms  a  large  article  of  commerce. 

Harmonicon.  A  musical  instrument  whence  the  sound 
is  obtained  by  striking  with  a  cork  on  pieces  of  glass 
loosely  suspended. 

Harp.  A  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  triangular 
frame,  furnished  with  a  set  of  strings  and  pedals. 

Harpoon.  A  kind  of  spear  with  a  barbed  point,  thrown 
by  the  hand,  used  in  whale-fishing,  and  for  killing 
porpoises  and  other  fish.  It  is  attached  to  a  line,  in 
order  to  recover  it  and  secure  the  prey  to  which  it 
becomes  fastened. 

Hartshorn.  The  raspings  from  the  horn  of  the  deer, 
when  distilled,  yield  a  pungent  volatile  spirit,  which 
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was  formerly  nsed  medidnally ;  but  this  spitit  as  now 
made  from  carbonaie  of  ammoiuA  and  similar  products 
of  bone.  The  raspings  when  boiled  to  a  jelly  are 
nutritious. 

Hatch-boat.  A  boat  common  on  the  Thames  and  other 
English  rivers  and  round  the  coast,  used  as  a  fishing- 
boat.  It  is  lofty,  elegant,  and  a  swift  sailer,  similar 
in  character  to  a  yacht,  but  has  no  bowsprit.  There 
is  a  small  by-sail  over  the  stem,  which  is  almost  pecu- 
liar to  this  boat,  and  by  which  therefore  it  is  distin- 
guished. The  mainsail  is  fastened  to  a  gaff  above, 
and  has  no  boom  bdow. 

Hats  (Gr.  hilte,  D.  hoeden^  F.  chapeaux.  It.  cappelli, 
Sp.  sombreros,  Russ.  schlopu).  Coverings  for  the  head, 
in  very  general  use  in  Great  Britain  ^id  many  other 
countries.  They  are  made  of  various  forms  and  sorts 
of  material.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes — viz.  those  made  of  for,  wool,  silk,  &e.y  and 
those  made  of  straw;  the  former  being  principally 
worn  by  men,  and  the  latter  by  women.  The  stuff  hats, 
which  is  the  term  given  by  tiie  trade  <mly  to  the  best 
descriptions,  are  made  in  the  highest  perfection  in 
London.  Since  the  introduction  of  waterproofing  it 
is  found  unnecessary  to  use  so  valuable  a  material  as 
beaver  in  the  foundation  or  framework  of  the  best 
hats.  Instead  of  it,  fine  seasoned  backs  of  English 
coney-wool,  red  Yigonia  wool,  Dutch  caxroted  coney- 
wool,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  Saxony  laanbs-woiol 
are  employed  with  equal  advantage.  N^xt  to  fine 
hats  are  those  designated  '  plated,'  so  called  firom  the 
plate,  or  nipping,  being  of  a  distinct  and  superior  na- 
ture to  the  foundation  or  body.  The  lai^iter  is.geii6rally 
farmed  of  Kentish,  Spanish,  or  Shropshiro  wool,  while 
the  former  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fine  beaver,  hazes-  * 
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irool^  mnsqiiasb,.  nqfaria,  vxi  English  baek«wooL  From 
the  cheapness  of  coal  and  the  purity  of  the  water  in  I^an- 
(Oashire,  Gheshira,  and  Btaffinrdshire,  the  whole  of  the 
plating  trade  is  engrossed  by  these  counties.  The  silk 
hats  made  from  Bilk»  plush,  or  shag,  are  manofaotnred 
in  CoYSDtry,  Banbury,  and  Spitalfields,  where  they 
form  an  iiQ$4Mrtant  branch  of  trade.  In  England  the 
principal  seat  of  the  straw-hat  manufacture  is  at  Luton, 
whilst  the  best  are  imported  from  Tuscany.  In  France 
the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  are  Paris,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Tarasoon,  Aix,  and  Nimes.  The  Panama 
hat  is  made  of  a  species  of  grass  grown  in  Central 
America,  bleached  nearly  whi^,  of  great  tenacity,  and  . 
Tery  serviceable. 

Hawk's-bill  turtle.  The  Chehme  imbricalos,  valued 
for  its  shell,  which  is  employed  for  manu&cturing 
purposes. 

Hay.  Any  kind  of  grass  cut  and  dried  as  food  for  cat- 
tle :  it  difiers  from  straw,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is 
cut  green  and  with  aU  its  seed  and  flowers,  while  straw 
is  but  the  revise  of  the  plant  when  the  leaves  have 
decayed,  the  stalks  become  dry,  and  the  seed  ripened 
and  been  separated.  The  small  natural  grasses  of  the 
meadows  are  the  plants  of  which  meadow-hi^  is  made. 
Clover,  sainfoin,  and  lucerne  are  also  made  into  a 
superior  kind,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
predominant  plant.  The  business  of  haymaking  is 
said  to  be  better  understood  in  Middlesex  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  object  is 
to  preserve  the  green  colour  of  the  grass  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  have  it  juicy,  fresh,  and  free  from  all 
sorts  of  mustiness. 

Hayessine.  The  boxate  of  lime«  so  called  from  its  dis- 
coTcrer,  Mr.  Hayes.     It  is  found  abundantly  cm  the 
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western  coast  of  America,  and  is  of  great  yalue  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

Hazel.  A  small  underwood,  the  Corylus  aveUana^  pro- 
ducing the  common  hazel-nuts.  Being  very  elastic, 
it  is  used  for  the  hoops  of  casks  and  in  turnery. 

Hea.  The  local  name  for  an  undefined  tree  in  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  finit  of  which  furnishes  a  glutinous 
red  varnish  with  which  fitees  are  stained. 

Helaha.  A  tree  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  seed  of 
which  is  used  to  make  necklaces. 

Helbeh.  An  agricultural  seed  with  a  somewhat  bitter 
taste,  whose  flour  is  mixed  with  dourah,  or  dhurra,  by 
the  labourers  of  Egypt. 

Heliotrope.  A  variety  of  the  jasper,  of  a  green  colour, 
generally  marked  with  red  spots ;  hence  it  is  commoidy 
called  Uood-stone. 

Hellebore.  A  medicinal  plant,  of  which  the  roots  only 
are  used.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  black  and  white 
hellebore,  or  Helleborus  niger  and  Veratrum  album. 
White  hellebore  is  to  be  chosen  in  large  dear  roots, 
plump,  fiiU,  and  not  much  wrinkled  on  the  sui&ce,  and 
not  easily  broken:  it  grows  spontaneously  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  &c.  Black  helleboie  is  indigenous 
to  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Apemunes,  and  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  and  still  more  extensively  in  the  Le- 
vant, fi>r  the  small  branches  of  the  root,  which  are  a 
violently  purgative  medicine. 

Hellebore-root.  The  rhizomes  of  a  species  of  Veror 
tntm,  possessing  narcotic  and  poisonous  properties, 
which  are  used  medicinally.  They  contain  the  alkaloid 
reratria.  The  rhizomes  of  V.  aUmm  have  been  em- 
ployed externally  as  an  errhine  and  for  destroying 
vermin ;  and  intemalfy  as  a  pn^iative  and  ano^ne  in 
gout,  &o« 
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Helmet-shell.  A  common  name  for  several  species  of 

Cassides,  which  are  nsed  for  cutting  cameos  from,  the 

principal  being  Cassis  comuta,  C.  rufa,  and  C  tvberosa. 

Hematite.  Arich  iron  ore,  of  which  there  are  several 

varietieSy  the  red,  black,  purple,  brown,  &c. 
Hemlock.  A  powerfol  narcotic  used  in  medicine.   The 
juice,  probably  mixed  with  opinm,  was  given  by  the 
Athenians  to  citizens  condemned  to  death,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates  and  Phocion.   It  is  common  in  waste 
places*     The  stem  is  often  marked  with  small  brown 
blotches. 
Hemlock  spruce.  The  Abies  Canadensisy  the  wood 
of  which  is  not  held  in  much  estimation.     It  has, 
however,  been  nsed  for  railway  sleepers  in  England, 
and  is  much  nsed  for  laths.     The  bark  is  largely  used 
for  tanning  in  the  United  States,  althongh  inferior  to 
oak-bark* 
Hemp  (G.  hanfj  D.  hennipy  Dan.  hemp,  Sw.  ha/mpa,  F. 
chanvre.  It.  canapa,  Sp.  amamOf  Bnss.  konapli).    A 
Yafaiable  plant,  the  Cannaiis  sativa^  sapposed  to  be  a 
native  of  India,  bnt  long  since  naturalised  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Italy,  Pohmd,  Russia,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  it  forms  an  article  of  primaiy 
mercantile  importance.     It  is  coarser  and  stronger  in 
the  fibre  than  flax,  bnt  its  uses,  culture,  and  manage- 
ment are  much  tiie  same.     It  is  grown  both  for  seed 
and  for  the  stalks :  in  the  latter  ease  it  is  cut  green. 
The  plant  is  annual,  and  possesses  a  strong  odour, 
with  intoxicating  and  narcotic  properties,  on  which 
account  it  is  usual  in  India  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries to  mix  the  leaves  with  tobaoeo  in  smoking.    When 
the  hemp  is  puUed  it  is  taken  in  large  handfah,  the 
loots  are  cut  ofl^  and  the  leaves,  seeds,  and  laiend 
bnncfaes  stiq^ped  off  by  means  of  a  wooden  sword  or 
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body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  are  such  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It  is 
divided  into  distinct  colnmns  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  the  fish 
drive  the  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling. 
The  first  check  the  army  meets  with  in  its  onward 
march  is  from  the  Shetland  Islands,  which  divide 
it  into  two  parts :  one  wing  takes  to  the  eastern,  the 
other  to  the  western  shore  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill 
every  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers.  The  former 
proceed  towards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient 
mart  for  herrings ;  they  then  pass  through  the  British 
Channel,  and  after  that  in  a  manner  disappear.  Those 
which  take  to  the  west,  after  ofiering  themselves  to 
the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary  fishery  is, 
proceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with 
a  second  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  second 
division.  The  object  of  the  migration  of  the  herring 
is,  that  they  may  deposit  their  spawn  in  warmer  seas, 
and  evidently  not  the  want  of  food,  as  they  come  to 
us  full  of  fat,  and  when  they  retire  after  the  spawning 
season  are  almost  universally  lean  and  fiabby.  Her- 
rings are  brought  to  market  in  three  forms :  fresh 
herrings  are  the  condition  in  which  they  are  taken 
from  the  sea ;  white  or  pickled  herrings  are  merely 
salted  and  put  in  barrels ;  red  herrings  are,  after 
being  salted,  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  smoke  of  green 
wood.  The  quantity  that  is  consumed  and  exported 
is  enormous. 

Hiccatee.  A  fresh-water  tortoise  of  Central  America, 
esteemed  for  its  liver  and  feet,  which  are  gelatinous 
when  dressed. 

Hickory.  The  wood  of  Carya  alba  and  C.  glabra, 
North  American  trees>  which  possesses  probably  the 
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greatest  strength  and  tenacity  of  any  other  of  the  in- 
digenous woods.  It  is  used  for  making  handspikes, 
and  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  bat  unfortunately  it  is 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  and  lacks  durability. 
The  small  white  nuts  are  sometimes  imported  as  a 
table  fruit. 

Hides  (Dan.  hvder,  D.  hmden,  F.  peaiix,  G.  haute, 
It.  ctujja,  Buss,  skorz,  Port,  pellea,  Sp.  peUejoa,  Sw. 
htidar).  The  skins  of  beasts;  but  the  term  is  more 
particularly  applied  in  commerce  to  those  of  large  cat- 
tle, such  as  bullocks,  cows,  horses,  &c.  Hides  are  either 
raw — ^that  is,  the  same  as  when  taken  off  the  car- 
cass ;  or  green — that  is,  seasoned,  in  which  case  they 
are  dressed  with  salt,  alum,  and  saltpetre  to  prevent 
them  from  putrefying ;  or  they  are  cured  or  tanned, 
which  is  a  further  preparation  of  the  salted  hide  by 
the  tanner.  Curried  hides  are  those  which  have 
undergone  the  last  process  under  the  hands  of  the 
currier  so  as  te  render  them  fit  for  use.  The  prin- 
cipal hides  met  with  in  commerce  are  those  of  the 
buffalo,  ox,  and  horse ;  of  these,  the  hide  of  the 
buffido  is  the  largest,  and  is  known  from  that  of  the 
ox  by  a  large  tuft  of  hair  on  the  shoulders.  The 
imports  of  hides  are  very  large  from  the  United 
States,  East  Indies,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  &c. 

Hilsah.  An  esteemed  native  fish  of  the  Ganges.  It  is 
very  oily  and  bony ;  when  marinaded,  baked  in  vinegar, 
or  preserved  ii|  tamarinds,  it  is  very  fine. 

Hippocras.  An  aromatic  cordial  or  spiced  wine,  for- 
merly in  high  repute  in  England. 

Hippopotamus.  The  river-horse;  its  teeth  are  of  a 
harder  usad  whiter  substance  than  elephants'  teeth,  and 
do  3Qot  turn  yellow  so  soim.    Dentists  prefer  them  on 
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account    of  these   qnalities.     The   best    are   iKtge, 
straight,  and  free  from  cracks  or  flaws. 

Hippopotamus  hides.  The  tanned  skin  of  this 
pachyderm  is  used  by  mechanical  engineers,  and  also 
formed  into  shields  and  other  articles. 

Hock.  A  German  white  wine  of  an  exquisite  flaTOur. 
The  best  comes  from  Fronkfort-on-the-Maine. 

Hog-boat.  A  large  and  capacious  sea-boat,  used  almost 
wholly  for  fishing  around  our  southern  and  eastern 
coasts,  particularly  at  Brighton  and  at  Yarmouth ;  it 
draws  very  little  waier^  and  hence  is  used  over  the 
flat  beaches.  It  is  frtmished  with  one  mast  and 
boom,  with  triangular  sails,  one  of  which  is  hasted 
up  by  rings  along  the  stay,  the  other  by  rings  along 
tile  mast. 

Hog-gum.  Ajresin  abtmdantly  afforded  by  Moronobaa 
cocdnea,  a  fine  tree  of  Jamaica.  It  is  chiefly  colleeted 
by  negroes,  who  dig  it  among  the  roots  of  old  gum- 
bos. It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  is  inflammable, 
burning  with  an*  agreeable  odour.  The  false  hog-gam 
is  yielded  by  Rhus  metopiwm, 

Hollaoid.  A  fine  and  close  kind  of  Unen,  so  called 
from  its  being  first  manufieustured  in  Holland. 

Hollands.  A  spirituous  liquor,  manufactured  in  Hol- 
land amd  Germany.  It  much  resembles  English,  gin, 
but  differs  in  this  particular,  that  the  distillavs  of 
hollands  mix  the  juniper-berries  and  other  flbroiauig 
ingredients  with  the  sugar  or  other  matter  from  which 
the  spirit  itself  is  made,  so  thai  the  whole  fi^all  fer- 
ment together  preyious  to  distBlationi  wfaeraaB  Hob 
is  not  allowed  by  law  in  England,  but  the  reelifier 
add»his  flayours  to  the  spirit  already  partly  fKHnfei:; 
audi  m  the  noilaaders  do  not  distil  tlieir  gin  m  «ften 
by  two  inpetetixam  as  ouiBelteB>  Idkey  retata-  mma9fbBX 
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of  the  original  empyrenmaiie  flavour^  which,  mixed 
witii  the  taste  of  the  juniper^  gives  to  the  liquor  a 
eomponnd  taste  of  whisky  and  gin. 

HoUgr.  An  evergreen  tree,  the  Hex  aqvifoUym,  the 
leaves  of  whieh  are  astringent  and  tonic,  the  root  and 
badfi  having  also  medicinal  uses.  The  bark  yields 
birdlime.  The  bonghs  with  the  red  berries  are  sold 
at  Christmas*time  in  towns  to  decorate  rooms.  A 
species  of  hoUy  famishes  the  Paraguay  tea. 

Hollyhock.  A  tall-stemmed  plant  (Althea  rosea), 
with  a  gaudy  flower,  cultivated  in  gardens ;  the  flowers 
aire  mucilaginous  and  demulcent,  and  the  leaves  dye 
blue. 

Holystcme.  A  lai^e  stone  imed  with  sand  for  scouring 
a  ship's  decks  by  hand. 

Hominy.  Indian-corn  meal,  one  of  the  hreadstufifs  of 
the  United  States ;  also  a  dough  cake  made  from  it. 

Hone.  A  fine  kind  of  stone  imported  from  Germany 
and  Turkey,  used  for  sharpening  or  setting  cutlery. 
That  brought  from  Turkey,  commoi^  called  Turkey- 
stone,  is  of  a  greenish  colour  and  a  strong  grain,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  sharpen  the  rougher  instruments, 
fks  carpenters'  tools,  common  knives,  &c.  The  Ger- 
man stones  are  finer  in  the  grain,  yellow  in  colour,  and 
better  adapted  for  putting  a  keen  edge  on  the  finer 
kinds-  of  cutlery,  sudi  as  razors^  surgeons'  iiffitni- 
ments,  &0m  ^ 

Honey  (D.  and  G.  honig,  F.  and  Sp.  mieZ,  It.  mele, 
tlnss*  med).  A  sweet  and  thick.  ]kpjaA,  coUeeied  from 
fioweors  fay  the  bee.  It  iiSers  materially  in  flavour 
according  to  the  chamcter  of  the  flowers  which  yield 
it ;.  that  is  said  to  be  the  best  which  is.  dmved  from 
a  country  where  the  wild  thyme  grows  abundantly. 
Ihad  the) honey  of  Minosoi^  liJUbannei.  and  ij^igland 
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is  known  by  its  flayoor ;  and  the  honey  prepared  in 
different  parts  even  of  the  same  conntry  differs.     In 
some  cases  poisonous  or  narcotic  flowers  impart  their 
properties  to  the  honey  extracted  from  them  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  Tery  dangerous  to  eat. 
Honey  is  often  adulterated  with  flour,  which  thickens 
it,  increases  its  weight,  and  improves  its  colour ;  the 
honey  which  is  collected  by  a  young  hive,  and  called 
virgin  honey,  being  whiter  and  better  than  the  produce 
of  succeeding  years.     The  adulteration  with  flour  may 
be  detected  by  mixing  it  with  tepid  water,  when  the 
honey  dissolves,  while  the  flour  remains  unaltered. 
Honey  is  obtained  from  the  combs  first  by  slightly 
bruising  and  draining  them,  when  the  best  runs  out 
through  coarse   cloths  laid  beneath;    pressing  the 
combs  afterwards  secures  a  frirther  quantity ;  whil^ 
an  inferior  kind  is  afterwards  procured  from  the  same 
combs  by  slightly  warming  them.     Diluted  with  water 
it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  hydromel, 
or  mead,  is  produced. 

Honeycomb.  The  waxen  cells  made  by  bees  in  their 
hive,  for  depositing  their  honey.  This  wax  when 
purified  forms  the  beeswax  of  commerce. 

Honey-dew.  A  kind  of  tobacco  which  has  been  mois- 
tened with  molasses. 

Honey-sugar.  The  saccharine  principle  of  honey,  ex- 
tracted from  flowers  and  flowering  shnxbs  by  bees. 

Honiton  lace.  A  pillow  or  cushion  lace  made  in 
Devonshire,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  figures 
and  sprigs,  which  are  sewn  on  to  net  by  the  needle. 

H6obol}alli.  A  cbse  fine-grained  wood  of  Guiana;  it 
is  easily  worked,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used 
in  the  colony  for  furniture. 

Hookal^.  An  Indian  pipe  of  several  parts;  the  bowl 
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is  of  silyer^  shell,  earthenwarei  See.;  thestenii  ortnbe, 
of  cocott-nnt  or  some  other  wood,  which  a  snake,  or 
pliable  ornamental  tnbing,  lengthens  out  into  several 
coils,  and  the  smoke  passes  through  a  glass  water- 
vase,  while  the  mouthpiece  is  of  amber,  diver,  &c. 

Hookah  shells.  Cocoa-nut  shells  used  for  common 
hubble-bubble  pipes,  exported  from  India  to  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. 

Hops  (G.  hopfen,  D.  hoppe,  F.  hovhhn^  It.  Iwpoli, 
Sp.  oblon,  Buss,  ehmel).  The  seed  and  seed-scales  of 
a  perennial  climbing  plant,  known  amoE^  botanists 
as  Humtdvs  lupultLs.  It  is  a  native  of  England 
and  of  Europe  generally,  Siberia,  and  North  America. 
The  fruit  is  a  sort  of  cone  composed  of  membranous 
scales,  each  of  which  encloses  a  single  seed.  These 
cones  are  the  object  for  which  it  is  so  extensively 
cultivated,  and  their  principal  use  is  to  communicate 
to  beer  their  grateful  bitter  aromatic  flavour,  and  to 
preserve  it  from  acidity. .  The  young  shoots  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  like  asparagus. 
Hops  are  also  employed  in  medicine  as  a  tonic, 
sudorific,  and  sedative.  The  cultivation  of  the  hop  is 
more  carefully  attended  to  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  plants  are  set  in  the  autunm,  and 
the  time  of  harvesting  the  ctop  is  about  six  weeks  or 
two  months  after  the  flowers  are  expanded ;  if  the 
fruit  be  too  ripe  it  loses  many  of  its  good  qualities. 
The  hops  on  beiDg  gathered  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  the  kiln  for  drying,  and  afterwards  packed 
in  bags  as  closely  as  possible,  that  they  may  better 
preserve  their  smell  and  flavour.  The  excellence  of 
hops  is  tested  by  the  clammy  feeling  of  the  powder 
contained  in  the  coneS,  also  by  the  flower,  scent,  and 
.  thickness  of  the  cones.     Hops  soon  lose  their  virtue 
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by  keeping.     Hops  vary  mneh  in  produce  in  diffiBWut 
seasons,  an  acre  sometimes  yielfiBg  2cwt.,  at  others 
aOcwt. ;  from  lOcwt.  to  14cwt.  is  a  fevonrable  crop. 
The  best  hops,  are  grown  at  Farnham  in  Snrrey ;  the 
next  best  near  Canterbury  in  Kent.     The  lighter- 
coloured  and  finer  samples  are  packed  iii  pockets  of 
one  and  a  half  cwt.  each ;    the  darker-coloured  and 
inferior  kinds  in  bags  of  about  double  the  weight  of 
the  pockets.      There  are  69,000  acres  in  England 
occupied  by  this  crop,  principally  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hereford,  and  Worcester. 
Hordemi.  The  starchy  matter  of  barley. 
HorehoiUld.  A  wild  plant,  the  Ma/rrubium  vnlgare, 
which  is  used  medicinally  for  coughs  and  in  uterine 
and  hepatic  affections. 
Horn,  being  capable-  of  being  moulded  by  heat  and 
pressure,  of  being  turned  ia  a  lathe,    and   cut  by 
ordinary   tools,   is  used  for  numerous   purposes  of 
turnery,  for  combs,  knife-handles,  snuffboxes,  sides 
of  lanterns,   and   other  articles.     The   oonsuijaption 
of  horns  for  these  uses  in  England  is  greater*  than 
the  native  supply ;  we  import,  therefore,  from  other 
GouuUnes,  principally  from  idle  East  Indies,  Austialia, 
and  the  South  AmeriGaa  states. 
Hombeana.  The  wood  of  the  Carpinu^  Amefieana, 
which  is  used  for  the  cogs  of  mill-wheels  and  for<agri- 
oultujral  impliBments ;  the  inner  bark  dyes  yellbw. 
Ham  silver.  A  native  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  often 

fouiitd  in  thet  minesi  of  Meisico  and  Peru. 
Hotm  stone.  A  kii&d  4>f  quartz  resembling  horn,  used 
for  forming  the  grinding  blocks  of  flint*mills,  in-  Hie 
pottery  manuflBioture. 
Borse  (&,  pferd,  D.  paard^  Dan.  hest^  Bw«  JuM^  F. 
tiheval^  It.  c<waUjo^  Sp;  cabaUoy  Buss.  losohadf.  Pol. 
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koiifs  L.  eqmis).  A  diWieBtie  qnadniped  of  the  highiest 
atilitj,  beiag  by  far  the  xoOBt  Taluable  acqnisitiozi  made 
by  man  among  the  lower  animals.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  horses  in  Britain,  the  frequent  introduction 
of  foreign  breeds,  and  their  judicious  mixture,  having 
greatly  improved  the  native  stocks.  .  Oar  racehorses 
are  the  fleetest  in  the  world ;  our  carriage  and  cavalry 
horses  are  aii&ongst  the  handsomest  and  most  active  of 
those  employed  for  these  purposes;  and  our  heavy 
draught  horses  are  the  most  powerful,  beautiful,  and 
docile  of  any  ot,  the  large  breeds. 

Horsebean.  A  species  of  Faba  extensively  grown  in 
fields  for  feeding  horses*.  There  are  several  varieties, 
as  the  Scotch  horsebean,  the  tick,  or  fleld-bean  of 
diiSEarent  kLods,  &o* 

Horse-chestnut.  A.  tree^  the  Mscvim  hippocas- 
tamum,.  The  white  wood  is  used  for  the  backs  of 
brushes,  and  for  making  the  ornamental  articles  of 
Tmnbxidge-ware ;  the  bark  is  used  on  the  Continent 
as  a  febrifuge,  and  of  the  nuts  or  seeds  flour  is  made. 
{See  Polenta.) 

Horsehair.  See  Haib. 

Horse-radish.  The  pungent  root  of  the  Cochlearia 
armoraciai  used  as  a  condiment  on  account  of  its 
pungent,  acrid,  and  stimulant  qualities. 

Horsie-radish  tree.  A  common  name  for  the  il!fon72^(» 

pterygo8p«9nmi,  the  seeds  of  which  furnish  the  fluid 
watahQiakers'  oil  known  as  oil  of  ben  ;  the  bark  yields 
a  gum  like-  tragacanth,  and  the  acrid  leaves  are  used 
in  c^zxies  and  also,  as  sinapisms. 

Kowitzeor*.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  short  gun,  mounted  on 
a  fieldrcarriage,  for  throwing;  spherical  shells  filled  with 
goiipow^er  and  ipLusket4>aUs. 

Hoy^LAsmall  vessel,  uaualiy  rigged  as  a  8loop»:and 
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employed  in  carrying  passengers  and  goods  from  one 
place  to  another,  particularly  on  the  sea-coast,  where 
the  ordinary  lighters  cannot  be  managed  with  safety 
or  convenience. 

Huckaback.  A  coarse  hempen  or  linen  fabric,  com- 
monly made  into  towels. 

Humpbacked  whale.  A  species  of  whale,  of  which 
there  are  two  principal  yarieties,  the  Megaptera  longi- 
mana  and  M,  Americana,  which  yield  some  of  the 
whalebone  of  commerce. 

Hungary  water.  Water  distilled  from  the  ^ops  of 
rosemary  flowers  with  some  spirits-of-wine. 

Huon  pine.  A  beautifril  famitnre  wood  of  Tasmania, 
the  Dacrydiwra  Franklinii. 

Hydrocyanic  acid.  Pmssic  acid,  a  deadly  poison, 
obtained  from  bitter  almonds,  &o. 

Hydromel.  A  species  of  mead,  consisting  of  fermented 
honey  and  water. 

Hyson.  An  esteemed  kind  of  green  tea,  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  varieties,  as  hyson,  skin,  young  hyson, 
&c. 

I. 

Ibex.  An  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  of  which  there  are 
several  distinct  species. 

Ibis.  A  genus  of  birds  resembling  the  stork ;  the  plu- 
mage of  several  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Ice  has  become  of  late  years  a  considerable  branch  of 
commerce,  and  the  Americans  have  carried  this  trade 
to  an  extent  which  could  not  previously  have  been 
anticipated.  The  fresh^water  Ic^es  adjoining  Boston 
and  other  large  towns  being  deeply  frozen  in  winter, 
large  ice-houses  are  filled  with  the  ice  taken  from  them, 

*  which  is  retailed  in  sunmier  at  a  low  price.     The  ice 
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is  principally  obtained  from  the  Fresh  Pond,  Spy  Pond, 
and  Wenham  Lake,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston, 
whence  the  ice  is  conveyed  by  railway,  and  stored  in 
warehouses  until  it  is  shipped  to  this  country,  India, 
China,  Spanish  Main,  and  South  America.  The  holds 
of  the  ships  used  for  the  conveyance  of  ice  have  a 
space  between  the  planking  of  the  ship  and  the  ice 
boxed  in,  usually  fOled  with  sawdust  or  some  other 
substance  regarded  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  For- 
merly the  ice  was  packed  with  straw  and  hay,  in  boxes 
of  thin  timber  made  air-tight ;  but  this  mode  of  pack- 
ing is  now  comparatively  little  used.  The  ice  is 
beautifuHy  transparent  and  free  from  air-cells,  and  is 
usually  cut  into  blocks  about  a  foot  thick.  Having 
been  frozen  at  a  very  low  temperature  it  takes  a  longer 
time  to  ihaw  than  the  ice  produced  in  the  winters  of 
milder  cUmates. 

Iceland  moss.  A  lichen,  the  Cetratria  Islandica, 
yielding  a  nutritious  starch,  used  in  medicine  and 
forming  an  important  article  of  commerce.  It  has  to 
go  through  a  long  process  before  it  can  be  rendered 
sufficiently  palatable  to  be  used  as  food ;  it  is  first 
soaked  in  water  tiU  the  bitterness  is  extracted,  and 
then  boiled  with  milk.  A  kind  of  bread  is  also  said 
to  be  prepared  from  it. 

Iceland  spar.  A  transparent  calcareous  stone,  which 
is  best  obtained  in  Iceland. 

Icica  resin.  Besinous.  exudations  of  value  in  various 
parts  of  South  America,  where  the  Icica  trees  grow, 
and  furnish  the  elemi,  carana,  and  tacamahaca  resins. 

Idwall  stone.  A  Welsh  oil-stone  obtained  from  the 
Snowdon  district. 

Immigrant.  A  passenger  who  arrives  in  a  country  to 
settle ;  the  term  is  only  used  when  large  bodies  of 
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passengers  arrive  together  in  vessels ;  when  quitting 
they  are  termed  emigrants,  as  they  go  forth  to  esta- 
blish themselves  elsewhere. 

Indian  com.  See  Maizb. 

Indian  ink.  This  black,  so  valaable  for  water-colours, 
is  brought  to  ns  from  China  and  the  East  Indies 
in  small  quadrangular  cakes,  generally  marked  with 
Chmese  characters.  It  should  beohosen  glossy  when 
broken,  of  a  good  black,  and  when  rubbed  on  the 
teeth  it  should  communicate  no  feeling  of  grittiness. 
Good  Indian  ink  when  broken  will  unite  again  at 
the  fractured  place  as  strongly  as  ever  if  the  broken 
ends  be  dipped  in  warm  water. 

Indian  oak.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  teak- 
wood,  Tectona  grandis. 

Indian  sorrel.  A  species  of  mallow.  Hibiscus  sabda- 
riffa;  a  jelly  prepared  from  the  flower  bracts  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  red-currant  jeHy. 

India  rubber.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Indigo  (Dan.,  D.,  G.,  F.,  Sw.  indigo,  It.  vndaco,  Port, 
and  Sp;  anil,  Buss,  krutick).  A  valuable  blue  dye, 
prepared  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  Indigo/era 
tmctoria.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  bat 
by  transplantation  it  flourishes  in  Koith  and  South 
America.  It  rises  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  seed  is 
sown  ia  the  spring  in  shallow  furrows  at  a  foot  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  It  vegetates  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  is  ripe  at  the  end 
of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower  it  is  cut 
with  pruning-knives,  and  again  at  the  end  of  every 
six  weeks  if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lasts 
about  two  years,  after  which  time  it  degenerates ;  it 
is  then  plucked  up  and  fresh  plants  raised.  When 
the  pfhnt  has  been  cut  down  it  is  placed  in  layera  in 
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a  laxge  wooden  vessel,  Bs^i  covered  with  water ;  in 
this  situation  it  cannot  remain  long  in  warm  climates 
withont  imdergoing  scHiie  change.  Putrefaction  ac- 
oordingly  veoy  so<m  commences,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  which  goes  on  best  at  the  temperature  of 
80^.  The  water  soon  becomes  opaque  ai^  assumes 
a  green  colour;  a  smell  resembling  that  of  volatile 
alkali  is  exhaled,  and  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  are 
evolved.  The  water  is  now  drained  off,  and  the  re- 
siduum is  formed  into  small  lumps  and  dried  in  the 
shade.  In  that  state  it  is  imported  into  Europe. 
There  are  several  names  applied  to  various  samples, 
such  as  fine  blue,  ordinary  blue,  purple,  and  copper, 
vrith  intermediate  degrees  of  each.  Good  indigo  is 
known  by  its  lightness  or  small  specific  gravity,  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  earthy  impurities,  by  the  mass 
Bot  Ldily  parting  with  ite  Xring  m^ter  when 
tested  by  drawing  a  streak  with  it  over  a  white  sur- 
fiiee,  but  above  all  by  the  purity  of  the  colour  Itself. 
Ind^[o  is  produced  in  £en^  and  the  other  provinces 
subject  to  that  presidency,  from  the  20th  to  the 
80th  degree  of  latitude ;  in  tiie  province  of  Tinnevelly 
under  the  Madras  Qovemment;  in  Java ;  in  Lnoonia, 
the  principal  of  the  Philippme  Islands ;  and  in  Guate- 
mala and  the  Garaccas  in  Gentral  America.  Bengal 
is,  however^  the  great  mart  for  indigo,  and  the  quan- 
tity produced  elsewhere  is  comparatively  inconsider- 
able. 

Indigo  blue.  Washing  blue  prepared  in  smaH  honps 
for  laundresses,  who  use  it  to  tint  the  water  for  rinsing 
their  linen. 

Ingot.  A  small  bar  of  metal,  made  of  any  required 
form  and  aize  by  easting  it  in  a  mould.  The  tenn 
is  chkfiy  a^pHed  to  the  small  bars  of  gold  or  -silver 
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intended  either  for  coining  or  for  exportation  to  foreign 
countries. 

Inkle.  A  sort  of  broad  linen  tape,  principally  xnannfiEu;- 
tored  at  Manchester  and  some  other  towns  in  Lanca- 
0hire. 

Insect  wax.  A  clear  transparent  wax  resembling  sper- 
maceti, imported  from  China,  and  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Plata  limbata. 

Iodide^  or  Potassium.  A  medicinal  preparation  from 
kelp  or  the  ashes  of  sea-weed. 

Ipecacuanha.  The  root  of  a  creeping  perennial  plant, 
the  Cephcelis  ipecacuanha,  which  grows  in  moist 
shady  places  in  the  forests  of  Brazil  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  South  American  continent.  It  is 
from  its  colour  usually  denominated  whiter  gray,  or 
ash'Coloured  and  pale  hrown.  Little  of  tiie  first 
variety  is  found  in  the  shops.  The  gray  and  brown 
varieties  are  brought  to  this  country  in  bales  from 
Bio  Janeiro.  It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  mildest 
emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is  ad- 
ministered in  powder,  as  a  tincture,  and  in  wine.  It 
has  probably  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  its  native 
country  from  time  immemorial,  but  it  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  about  the  time  of  Louis  XIY .  by  a  French 
merchant.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  epi, 
the  Indian  word  for  root,  and  Cacuamha,  the  place 
where  it  grew  most  abundantly.  The  medical  virtues 
of  the  drug  chiefiy  reside  in  the  outer  bark. 

Iridium.  A  rare  white  metal  found  in  combination 
with  platinum  and  osnium ;  being  a  very  hard  sub- 
stance, it  is  used  for  tipping  or  pointhig  metallic 
pens. 

Irish  moss.  A  marine  plant  brought  from  Ireland,  and 
obtained  from  the  Choncbrus   crispus,  which   being 
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nntritiYe,  emollient^  and  demulcent  is  used  medicinally 
and  for  Tarions  economic  pniposes. 

Iris-root.  See  Orbice-boot. 

Iron  (Dan.  and  Qw.jem,  D.  yzer,  F.fer,  G.ei«en,It.and 
Port. /erro,  Sp.  hi^rro,  Bubb.  scheleso).  The  hardest, 
most  dmrable,  and  most  usefd]  of  all  metals ;  of  a  hard 
whitish-gray  colour,  fonnd  in  varions  parts  of  the 
world  in  great  abxmdance,  either  in  the  state  of  pyrites, 
ore,  ochre,  &c.  The  principal  kinds  are  called  Lan- 
cashire ore,  from  being  found  in  abundance  in  that 
county.  This  is  very  heavy,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and 
a  dark-purple  colour  inclining  to  black.  The  bog 
ore,  which  resembles  a  deep-yellow  clay,  is  found  in 
strata  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  thick,  and  of 
various  breadths.  Iron  stones  and  iron  pyrites,  of 
an  irregular  shape,  frequently  lie  in  beds  of  great 
extent,  and,  like  other  stony  masses,  are  sometimes 
intersected  with  seams  or  veins  of  pit-coal.  Iron  is 
prepared  by  crushing  the  ore  when  dry  in  a  miU.  It 
is  then  washed  in  a  stream,  to  separate  the  grosser 
particles  of  earth ;  and  is  afterwards  smelted  in  fur- 
naces heated  with  coke  or  anthracite.  The  furnace 
has  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  through  which  the  metal 
is  discharged  into  farrows  made  in  a  bed  of  sand. 
The  larger  mass,  which  settles  in  the  main  furrow, 
is  called  by  the  workmen  a  sow,  and  the  smaller  ones 
pigs  of  iron.  This  is  cast  iron,  and  is  very  varied  in 
quality ;  hence  it  is  known  in  commerce  as  white  or 
gray.  To  form  it  into  wrought  iron  it  is  subjected 
to  a  process  called  puddling,  which  consists  in  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  continued  action  of  heat  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace,  where,  as  soon  as  it  melts,  it  is  stirred 
about  till  it  gradually  becomes^  more  or  less  fusible,  and 
at  length  grows  tough.    It  is  then,  while  in  a  state 


of  Intense  heal,  passed  'between  ToUerSy  whicli  fiatten 
it  into  bars,  and  also  sfaeeze  out  much  of  its  iEopnii- 
ties.  The  greatest  number  of  iron^works  are  situated 
in  Stafford,  Salop,  York,  and  Derby  in  England ;  in 
Lanark  and  Stirling  in  Scottkihd  there  are  extensiye 
works ;  also  in  South  Wales.  The  larg^  iron  pro- 
dficers  in  Europe  are  Sweden,  Austria,  France,  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Saxony.  The  United  States  and  Hin- 
dostan  have  valuable  iron-mines. 

Iron  liquor.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  nsed  as  a 
mordant  by  calico  ^  printers.  It  is  usually  called 
printers'  Squor. 

Ironmongery.  Miffcellaneoiis  articles  of  iron,  consist- 
ing of  fenders,  fire-irons,  grates,  ovens,  pans,  kettles, 
pots,  spades,  shovels,  and  other  articles  of  hardware, 
usually  sold  by  ironmongers. 

Ironwood  is  imported  from  the  Brazils,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  other  countries,  in  square  and  round 
logs,  six  to  nine  inches  through.  Its  colours  are  very 
dark  browns  and  reds,  sometimes  streaked,  and 
generally  straight-grained.  The  ironwoods  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  uncivilised  countries  for  their 
«ev^al  spear-edged  clubs  and  offensive  weapons ;  in 
England  they  are  principally  used  for  ramrods,  walk- 
ing-sticks, turnery,  and  various  purposes  requiring 
great  strength  and  durability.  The  pure  red  varieties 
^e  called  beefwood.  Ironwood  is  a  term  applied  to 
almost  every  hard  red  wood  of  tropical  countries.  The 
true  ironwood  is  produced  by  Metrosideroa  vera:  it  is 
tins  of  which  the  Chinese  make  their  anchoors  and 
midders.  The  ironwood  of  Southern  China  is  from  a 
tvee  called  Baryxylvm  rufum ;  ihat  of  the  peninsula 
of  India,  Mesua  ferrea ;  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon, 
Stadmcvnma  aideroxylon ;  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


Sideroxyhm  mehnophlevm.  The  ironwoods  of  Ja- 
maica, Guinea,  and  America  are  dl  different  from 
the  above  and  from  each  either. 

Isinglass  (G.  havsenblase,  F.  coUe  de  paisson,  ca/rlock, 
It.  cola  di  pesce,  Btisb.  klei  riib&i,  karluk).  A  very 
pore  form  of  gelatine  ot  glne,  prepared  from  the  air- 
bladder  and  sounds  of  various  large  fishes.  The  best 
is  that  brought  from  Russia,  where  a  great  quantity  is 
made  from  the  fish  taken  in  the  various  large  rivers 
which  flow  isfto  the  North  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  Isin- 
glass dis6<dves  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  is  used  to 
make  jeOies,  blane-mangey  and  many  other  articles  of 
coi^ery ;  it  is  often  nsed  to  stiffen  milk,  to  make 
sticking-plaster,  and  for  various  otiier  purposes.  A  less 
expensive  article  of  a  similar  kmd,  called  gelaime,  has 
been  introduced  of  later  years,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  isinglasa. 

Ispruck.  A  coarse  powder  made  from  a  species  of 
Delphifnum  growing  in  AffghaniBtan,  used  in  dyeing. 

Itaka-WOOd.  A  timber  of  British  Guiana,  the  produce 
of  Macharivm  Schombu/rghis,  remarkable  for  its  black 
and  brown  streaks,  on  which  account  it  is  employed 
in  cabinet-work. 

Italian  maple.  A  noble  tree  {Acer  opalm),  much 
priced  in  Italy  as  a  shade-tree  for  avenues  and  pubMc 
pai^s. 

Italiaai  oa^.  The  Qmrcvs  esctUus,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  the  sweet  acorns  are  often 
ground  and  made  into  bread  along  with  wheat-flour. 

Italian  rye-grass.  A  plant,  the  Lolkm  Italicum, 
wMch  produces  a  coaise  kind  of  seed. 

Ivory  is  the  substance  of  the  large  tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant, which  grow  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
less  brittle  than  bone,    and   of  a  beautifal  uniform 
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texture,  admitting  of  tnnung  in  the  lathc^  and  receiy- 
ing  a  high  polish.  The  chief  consumption  of  ivory  in 
England  is  for  knife-handles,  certain  parts  of  musical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  chessmen,  billiard- 
balls,  plates  for  miniatures,  toys,  &c.  AMca  is  con- 
sidered to  produce  ivory  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  Asia.  The  Chinese  excel  all  other  nations  in 
the  art  of  working  and  carving  ivory :  they  carve  con- 
centric hollow  balls,  of  which  the  inner  ones,  though 
only  visible  through  the  perforations  in  those  which 
are  outside  them,  are  as  perfectly  ornamented  and 
as  entirely  free  to  move  and  turn  as  the  outer  ones. 
The  Chinese  chessmen,  boxes,  and  card-cases  are 
superior  to  any  that  can  be  made  in  Europe.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  African  ivory  retains  its 
whiteness  longer  than  that  from  the  East  Indies. 
Ivory  is  also  obtained  from  the  tusks  of  the  walrus  or 
sea-horse,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  elephant,  but 
this  kind  is  not  so  beautifrdly  marked  with  fine  Unas. 
Fossil  ivory  from  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth  is  that 
principally  used  by  the  Bussian  turners  ;  it  is  fonnd 
plentifully  and  in  a  high  state  of  preservation  on  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Siberia. 

Ivory  black.  An  animal  charcoal,  procured  by  burning 
refuse  ivory,  bone,  &c.  It  is  used  as  a  water-colour, 
and  also  to  deprive  various  substances  of  their  colour, 
particularly  sugar,  in  the  refining  process. 

Ivory,  Vegetable.  A  name  given  to  the  nuts  of 
Phytelephaa  macrocarpa,  a  dwarf  South  American 
palm,  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  ivory,  are  used 
by  turners  for  making  small  articles. 
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Jacarandi.  The  Portngaese  and  Bra2dliaii  name  for  a 
fine  lofty  tree,  the  Jacwravda  BrasiUana,  from  which 
rosewood  is  obtained* 

Jacinth.  Another  name  for  the  hyaoiath ;  a  gem  stone. 

Jack-ftuit.  This  fruit  attains  enormous  size,  and  has 
been  grown  from  time  immemorial  in  Southern  Asia. 
Certain  yarieties  are  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food  by  the  natives  of  India.  The  name  '  Jack' 
is  deriyed  from  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  fruit, 
'  Tchackka.'     The  wood  is  valuable  for  fruniture. 

Jaconet.  A  light,  open,  and  soft  kind  of  &bric,  rather 
stouter  than  muslin ;  used  for  dresses,  neckcloths,  Sec. 

Jacquard  loom.  An  ingenious  mechanism  employed 
in  weaving  silk  and  muslin,  carpets,  and  other  figured 
goods. 

Jade.  A  stone  (nephrite)  used  by  lapidaries,  of  a  light- 
green  colour  and  an  oily  appearance  when  polished, 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity.  It  is  worked 
into  elegant  boxes,  cups,  saucers,  bottles,  &o.,  in 
India.  Scalping-knives  and  other  weapons  bearing  a 
fine-<nitting  edge  are  made  of  it  by  the  Indians  of 
North  America. 

Jaggery.  The  Indian  name  for  a  coarse  dark  kind  of 
sugar  made  from  the  sap  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  palmyra, 
the  kittool,  and  other  palms,  and  from  the  sugar- 
cane. 

Jak-WOOd.  The  wood  ot  Artoca/rpus  integrifoUa,  or  the 
^tire-leaved  bread-fruit  tree,  a  native  of  India.  The 
wood  is  imported  in  logs  of  from  three  to  five  feet  dia- 
meter, and  also  in  planks;  the  grain  is  coarse  and 
crooked,  and  often  contains  sand.  It  is  yellow  when 
first  cut,  but  changes  to  a  dull-red  or  mahogany 
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colour.  It  is  very  much  used  in  India  for  almost 
every  purpose  of  house-carpentiy  and  furniture,  and  in 
England  for  cabinet-work  and  tuming,  axid  also  for 
brush-backs.  The  ji^-^wood  is  sometimes  named 
orange- wood  on  account  of  its  ooloor,,  and  also  jack- 
wood  and  kuthnl;. 

Jalstp^  or  Jal^  (Gv  jalappe,  F.  jalaps  It.  8ciara(ppa, 
Sp.  jaiapa)^  The  root,  of  Iponuaa  jalapaj  natural 
order  Convolwlacaa,  so  named  from  Xalapa  in 
Mexico,  ii4ienQe  we  chiefly  import  it.  The  root  is 
large  aad  flei^hy,  like  a  long  potatoi,  or  like  one  of  the 
large  ttibers  of  the  dahlia-root.  When  taken  up  it  is 
cut  in  slices  and  dHed;  when  brought  here  it  is  solidi 
hard,  hea^,  dark-cok>9]?ed  externally,  but  lighter 
mtlpJA,  The  darker  the  colour  and  the  harder  the 
slices^  the  better  is  considered  the  quality.  The 
odour  and  taste  are  very  peculiar  and  exti^emely 
nauseous.     It  ijs  used  medicinally. 

jGUXkadoa  peppWk  See  PiHSNTO. 

JapaPUed  ware  (0-.  japanische  ivacure,  D.  japaaisch 
'  lakwerkt  F.  marchemdues  de  Japon}^  ArticleB  of  eirery 
kind  which  are  omamtffitted  by  a  coYering  or  coat  of  paint, 
^wnJ0h^  or  japan ;  but  the  term  is  generally  restricted  to 
metallic  articles  so  covered — as  tea-trays,  candlesticks^ 
water-cans,  &c.  Birmii^ham  is  the  grand  st^jde  <^ 
this)  ma«iiifaoturei  which  is  there  carried  oa  to  a  great 
extent.  Pontypool  in  Montgomeryshire  wa^  formerly 
famous  for  japanning ;  but  it  is  at  present  contiggned 
there  on  a  Ywy  smJl  seal^  only.  It  is  j^^Qsecgted 
with  much  snceei^  at.  3iliSton  ai^d  Wolverhampt<m. 

Japan  pepper  (Xantkoxyhm  piperitum).  Used  as  a 
eondiiaent  in  China  and  Japan.  The  fruit  capsules 
«e  wmarkabljr  fragrant  wbei,  bruised,  from  a  pungent 
vm$tic  principle  residing;  ii^  the  tuber^s  ^f  th^,  wid. 
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JiafMUX  waz  is  obtained  trovt  fha  bdmiII  fraitB  of  Bhus 
stKcecUmea,  md  is  employed  in  candle^znatdng'. 

Japan-wood.  A  spedes  of  wood  vesemUing  tihe  Biazil- 
"wood,  fotmd  in  Sonth  America,  Japan,  and  Cochin- 
China. 

Jarrah.  A  very  durable  Western  AnstmKan  wood,  like 
mahogany,  the  produce  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata. 

Jasmilie-oll.  A  yellowish  essential  oil  obtained  from 
the  flower  of  several  species  of  jasmine.  The  genu- 
ine oil  of  jasmine  of  the  shops  is  the  prodnoe  of 
Jaswinum  grandiflortmi  and  officinale,  but  &  similar 
perfume  is  obtained  from  J.  sambas:. 

Jasper  (G.  jdspiss,  D.  jasfm,  F.  and  8p.  jaepe,  It. 
diaspro,  Bnss.  jagchma),  A  quartzose  mjufliral  of  a 
red  and  yellow  colour,  found  in  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  the  Deccan  and  among  the  Cambay  stones. 
Tellow  jasper  occurs  on  the  Tenasserim,  but  it  is  not 
of  oommon  oeeurrence.  A  sq&  green  jasper  is  found 
in  the  Bajmese  provinces,  also  precious  green  jasper 
and  striped  jasper. 

JeaZL.  A  twilled  cotton  made  both  striped  and  white. 
Satin  jeans  are  woven  like  satin  with  a  smooth  glossy 

■  suvfiace,  and^  jure-  used  for  stays,  shoes,  children's 
frocks,  &o« 

JersegF«  Among  wool-combs  denotes  the  finest  wool, 
taken  from  the  rest  by  dressing  it  with  a  fine  eemb. 

Jarnsalem  artichoke.  The  tnbevs  of  a  sunflower 
(Mehanthtts  tuberotus),  origmaAy  introduced  from 
some  paft  of  the  American  continent. 

Je8«iit^s*bark.  See  Pxsuvlui  Babk. 

Jet  (D.  git,  sswwrtey  banrngteen,  F.  jais,  jayet,  G.  gagat. 
It.  gagatay  lustrino).  A  species  of  coal,  which  occurs  in 
massive  plates,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  branches,  of 
tteei^oeoiigMnaByfwmdwiiihawoodyatfucturOyShffi 
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that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  petrified  wood,  impregnated 
either  with  the  original  resinous  juices,  now  become 
bitomen,  or  with  bitmnen  derived  from  the  stratom  of 
amber  in  which  jet  is  deposited.  It  is  shiny,  soft, 
and  brittle,  easily  worked  both  in  the  lathe  and  by 
hand ;  it  takes  a  fine  polish.  Jet  is  nsed  for  fuel,  and 
for  making  vessels,  ornaments,  and  snnff-boxes.  In 
Pmssia  it  is  called  black  amber,  and  is  cat  into  rosa- 
ries and  necklaces.  It  is  distingoished  for  its  bril- 
liancy and  conchoidal  fractnre. 

Jew's  harp.  A  metal  instrument  for  mnsic  played  in 
the  month. 

Jew's  pitch.  See  Asphaltum. 

Jordan  Sklmonds.  The  1best  kind  of  sweet  almonds, 
of  a  long  shape,  imported  from  Malaga  and  other 
Spanish  ports. 

Jiyube.  The  fruit  of  the  Jigvha  ziziphtis.  It  resembles 
a  small  plnm,  and  is  occasionally  nsed  as  a  sweet- 
meat. What  is  sold  nnder  the  name  of  jnjnbe-paste 
professes  to  be  the  dried  jeUy  of  this  froit,  bat  is 
in  fact  a  mixture  of  gum-arabic  and  sugar  slightly 
coloured. 

Jimiper-berries  (D.  Oenevre  beesen,  G.  wachholder* 
veeren,  It.  eocole  de  Oinepro,  F.  baies  de  genievre). 
The  fruit  of  the  Jtmipertis  commtmis,  a  low  fine- 
leaved  resinous  shrub,  which  is  abundant  over  most 
of  the  heaths  and  hills  of  Europe.  Although  indige- 
nous to  Britain,  they  are  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  Italy,  Germany,  Erance,  and  Holland,  chiefly  to 
be  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  gin,  as  the  chief  flavour- 
ing ingredient  in  that  well-known  liquor.  They  are 
also  used  in  medicine,  on  account  of  tiieir  stimulating 
and  diuretic  properties. 

Junk.  Among  English  seamen  signifies  any  remnant  or 
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pieces  of  old  cables,  which  are  nsnaliy  cat  into  small 
portions  for  the'  purpose  of  making  points,  mats,  gas- 
kets, &c. 

Junk.  A  vessel  nsed  in  China,  Siam,  &c.,  for  almost  eyery 
purpose  of  commerce  and  war,  the  champan  and  chop- 
boat,  nniversally  seen  on  all  their  rivers,  being  Imt 
varieties  of  the  junk.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  from 
100  to  1000  tons.  The  form  ot  the  jnnk  is  estab- 
lished by  law,  those  who  alter  its  construction  being 
liable  to  the  duties  payable  upon  foreign  ships.  They 
are  much  raised  at  both  ends,  and  are  flat  equally 
at  the  head  and  stem.  The  masts  are  of  a  single 
spar  each ;  they  vary  in  number  from  two  to  four. 
The  sails  are  made  of  split  bamboo,  woven  into  a 
sort  of  matting,  and  stretched  by  poles  of  the  same ; 
they  open  and  close  like  a  fan.  The  cables  and 
rigging  are  of  coir  or  rattan,  and  the  anchors  of 
iron-wood  tipped  with  iron.  It  is  evident  they  are 
not  adapted  to  withstand  either  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  or  those  dreadfcd  tempests  which  render  the 
seas  of  China  perhaps  the  most  perilous  on  the  globe; 
the  voyages,  however,  being  always  undertaken  during 
a  favourable  monsoon,  the  Chinese  set  the  head  of 
their  junk  towards  the  quarter  they  are  bound  to, 
and  blunder  on  with  mueh  less  damage  than  might 
be  expected. 

Juriballi-bark.  A  Demerara  product,  supposed  to 
belong  to  some  cedrilacQOus  plant ;  it  is  described  as 
being  a  potent  bitter  a&d  astringent,  and  superior  to 
Peruvian  bark  in  fevers  of  a  typhoid  and  malignant 
nature. 

Jute.  This  fibre  has  long  been  known  in  India,  as 
useful  in  the  manufacture  both  of  cordage  and  cloths ; 
but  only  in  recent  years  has  it  come  to  be  used  in 
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England,  where  it  is  now  Ug^y  appreciated.  It  is 
tiie  prodnct  of  two  distinct  plants,  Corchorus  cap- 
svlaris  and  Corchorus  olitorius,  common  thronghont 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China,  and  both  cnltiYated  for  their 
leaves  and  nnder-shoots,  as  pot-herbs,  and  for  tbeir 
fibres.  Jnte  is  easily  spnn,  and  is  mnch  used  to  mix 
with  cedilla.  It  is  made  into  '  gnnny'  cloth,  cordage, 
and  paper,  and  damask  cloth  made  of  jute  is  said  to 
be  more  durable  than  that  fabricated  from  cotton. 


K. 

Kali.  An  Arabic  word  signifying  the  ashes  left  afker  the 
combustion  of  yegetable  substances ;  hence  the  word 
alkali.  Potassa  is  frequently  termed  kali,  and  potas- 
sium kalium,  by  the  Oerman  chemists  ;  hence  they  use 
A;  as  a  symbol  tor  potassium.  We  generally  give  the 
name  kidi  to  barilla. 

Kanuna.  A  name  for  birch-oil  in  Bussia. 

Kangaroo.  A  marsupial  animal  peculiar  to  Austraha, 
which  is  hunted  for  its  flesdi  and  skin.  The  tail  makes 
excellent  soup,  and  the  skin  when  tanned  forms  a  soft 
and  durable  riioe-leather. 

Kaolin.  The  Chinese  name  for  porcelain  clay.  A  large 
tract  of  this  usefiil  substance  occurs  near  Austle  in 
Cornwall,  whence  our  potteries  and  porcelain  manu- 
factories are  supplied.  Its  essential  component  parts 
ajre  silica  and  alumina ;  the  former  usually  prepon- 
derates. The  kaolin  of  Cornwall,  and  prolmbly  of 
otiiea:  countries^  is  derived  bam  the  decomposition  of 
the  felspar  of  granitic  rocks. 

Karasiltni.  A  name  for  pickled  fish  in  Japan. 

Katui  gum,  or  Besin,  is  alBforded  by  Dammara  Aus- 
tr^dis,  the  New  Zealand  corodi  piQc.     The  largest 
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masBes  are  found  buried  in  the  toily  very  often  feur 
from  whece  the  trees  now  grow.  It  is  osed  in  varnish- 
making, 

Kedge.  A  small  andior  with  an  iron  stock,  used  for 
warping,  or  for  riding  in  a  harbour  or  river. 

Keel.  A  flat^bottomed  boat  used  on  the  Tyne  to  carry 
coals.  It  contains  on  an  average  eight  Newcastle 
chaldrons,  which  is  equal  to  21  tons  4  cwt. 

Kei  apple.  The  fruit  of  a  South  African  diocqp^yres, 
which  makes  an  excoUent  substitute  for  currant  jelly. 

Kelp.  The  alkali  soda  in  a  crude  state,  procured  by 
burning  various  sea*weed8»  which  also  are  called  kdp 
from  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put.  The  kelp 
manu&cture,  which  fifly  years  ago  was  the  principal 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  and 
nmrth  of  Scotland  during  certain  seasons,  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  barilla  and 
to  the  extensive  manufacture  of  soda  from  sea-salt,  an 
art  at  that  time  scarcely  practised. 

KfiZlgUieL  The  seeds  of  Oundelia  towrnefortia,  which 
are  roasted  and  used  as  coffee  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
add  Seinde. 

Kentledge*  Pigs  of  iron  used  for  ballast  in  a  ship. 

Kenoea  (G.  sckarlachbeeren,  D.  grein,  ^ckarlakenbes- 
seUf  It.  ffrand  cherme$,  cocc&i,  Sp«  grana  kermes).  An 
inferior  kind  of  cochineal.  The  insect  called  Coeeua 
iUciB  or  kermes  is  of  the  same  q^ies  as  that  which 
produces  the  true  cochineal ;  but  instead  of  being  fed 
upon  the  cactus  plant  it  is  found  upon  a  species  of 
0Hk»  Quercus  ilex,  growing  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
the  Levant,.  &g.  .  It  is  inferior  to  cochineal,  and  there- 
fore, since  the  introduction  imd  abundant  use  of  the 
latter,  kenned  is  of  comparatively  little  commercial 
importance ;  the  colour  prodiRed  by  this  insect  is  a 
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dark  red,  not  so  bright  as  that  of  cochineal,  bnt  more 
lasting.  Kermes  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
until  two  hundred  years  since  was  the  only  red  colour 
used  by  dyers  for  the  brighter  dyes.  All  the  ancient 
tapestries  giye  evidence  of  the  unchangeable  natnre  of 
the  hue,  they  being  as  fresh  as  if  just  woven. 

Kerosene.  A  liquid  hydro-carbon  obtained  from  a 
species  of  bituminous  shale  in  New  Brunswick. 

Kersey.  A  coarse  cloth  usually  ribbed  and  woven  from 
long  wool.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Kerses^mere.  A  thin  cloth  generally  woven  plain 
from  the  finest  wools.  Its  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Cashmere,  a  country  celebrated  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  woven  woollen  fabrics.  It  is  manu- 
factured to  &  great  extent  in  the  western  counties  of 
England. 

Ketchup.  The  juice  which  exudes  from  salted  mush- 
rooms boiled  with  spice. 

Khenna.  A  Persian  dye  for  the  hair,  used  in  the  baths 
of  Constantinople. 

Kiabooca-WOOd^  or  Amboyna-wood,  is  imported  from 
Singapore.  It  appears  to  be  the  excrescent  growth 
of  some  large  tree ;  it  is  sawn  off  in  slabs  from  two 
to  four  feet  long,  four  to  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and 
two  to  eight  inches  thick ;  it  resembles  the  burr  of 
the  yew-tree,  is  tolerably  hard,  and  full  of  small  curls 
and  knots ;  the  colour  is  from  orange  to  chestnut- 
brown  and  sometimes  red-brown.  It  is'  a  very  orna- 
mental wood,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  China  and 
India,  where  it  is  made  into  small  boxes  and  writing- 
desks  and  other  ornamental  work.  Of  late  years  its 
estimation  seems  to  have  decreased  in  Europe ;  but 
it  is  still  much  valued  by  the  Chinese.     It  is  brought 
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from  Ceram,  New  Gtiinea,  and  the  Aira  Islands  of  the 
Moluccas.     In  Singapore  it  is  sold  by  weight. 

Ejdney-bean.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Phaseohis,  mnch  used  as  a  vegetable ;  so  called 
froia  the  shape  of  the  seed,  which  resembles  a  kidney. 

IQllg-WOOd^  also  called  Violet-wood,  is  imported  from 
the  Brazils  in  trimmed  logs,  from  two  to  seyen  inches 
diameter,  generally  hollow  at  the  heart.  It  is  beau- 
tifnlly  streaked  in  violet  tints  of  different  intensities, 
finer  in  the  grain  than  rosewood,  and  is  principally 
used  in  turning  and  small  cabinet-work,  being  gener- 
ally too  unsound  for  upholstery.  It  is  procured  from 
a  species  of  Spartum,  but  its  particular  botanical 
character  is  not  recorded. 

Kino  (F.  gomme  de  kino,  Sp.  quino,  G.  kinoharz.  It* 
chino)  is  the  product  of  different  trees  growing  in 
India,  Senegambia,  Tenasserim,  and  Australia.  Al- 
though the  colour  of  kino  is  a  deep  red  it  has  the 
power  of  communicating  a  green  colour  to  the  salts  of 
iron.  But  the  true  gum  kino  is  obtained  from  the 
Pterocarpvs  ma/rswpium,  which  yields  on  incision  a 
quantity  of  blood-red  juice.  The  kino  of  Botany  Bay 
is  the  produce  of  the  iron-bark  tree,  Eucabyptvs  resini- 
fera.  This  tree  sometimes  yields,  on  incision,  sixty 
gallons  of  juice.     Eino  is  imported  in  boxes. 

Elrschwasser.  A  spirituous  liquor  procured  in  Ger- 
many, by  fermenting  and  afterwards  distilling  the 
small  black  cherry.  When  distilled  along  with  the 
fimit  itself,  the  flavour  of  the  kernels  is  at  the  same 
time  extracted,  which  gives  the  whole  when  sweet- 
ened the  character  of  noyeau. 

KissmisseS.  The  small  kind  of  grape  of  which  Shiraz 
wine  is  made.  It  grows  in  Persia,  whence  considerable 
quantities  are  sent  to  India  when  dried  into  raisins. 
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K&ttool  fibre.  A  stout  dask  strong  fibre,  oUained  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Garyata  urens  palm,  imported  from 
Ceylon  for  brash^makizig. 

BUttysolls.  Paper  parasols  made  in  China,  wfaidi  are 
exported  to  India  asid  the  Straits  Settlements,  ^packed 
in  boxes  of  100  eaoh. 

Klip-sweet.  A  speoies  of  bitumen  oo^g  from  the 
rocks  of  the  Winterbeiger  tn  the  Cape  Colony,  used  by 
the  natives  to  cnre  coavnisions,  &c. 

Ejioppeni.  A  curious  kind  of  gall  formed  in  some  spe- 
cies of  oak  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Knot*grass.  The  Polyg<mvm  aiviculare,  the  small 
rugose  nuts  of  irhioh  are  reputed  to  be  emetic  and 
purgative. 

Knubs.  A  name  far  the  offal  or  waste  of  silk  in  -wind- 
ing off  the  cocoon.  A  large  qnantztj  is  imported  mider 
the  names  of  '  knnbs'  and  ^httsks,'  which  is  carded  and 
spun  up  into  various  common  silk  stuffs. 

Koffo  hemp.  A  name  in  the  Molnocas  for  the  fifaces  of 
the  Muea  teztilia,  a  wild  speeies  of  plantain,  which 
yields  the  Manilla  hemp  cordage  of  commerce. 

Koheul^  Kohl.  A  sulphoret  of  antimony  or  lead,  used 
in  parts  of  Africa  and  Pftlestine,  &c.,  to  tint  the  eye- 
lids, and  as  a  cosmetic.  • 

Kohl.  The  German  n^poe  for  oabbage  or  colewort. 

Kohl-rabi.  A  curious  variety  of  cabbage  witii  a  bnlbfid 
stalk. 

Kohmn-oil.  A  concrete  oil  obtained  in  India  from  the 
dried  fruit  of  the  Oardnia  pwrpaarea.  It  is  used  as 
an  article  of  food  and  as  a  medicine. 

Kolah  or  Colah  nuts.  The  seeds  of  two  African  trees 
^—one  a  species  of  Colah  (Cctcwminata),  the  other  loiter 
kdah,  an  undetermined  gcd)ti&r^-<faighiy  valued,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  '  bitter  kolah,'  by  the  tribes  of  the 
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Niger  for  their  medioinftl  properties.  About  1000 
donkeys,  laden  with  the  seeds  and  fruits,  pass  through 
Rahba  on  the  Niger  doxHig  the  dry  season,  on  their  way 
to  the  interior.  The  seed  of  common  kolah  is  said  to 
possess  the  virtue  of  rendering  water  becoming  putrid 
agreeable  to  the*  taste. 

Kooringa  fibre.  A  good  substitute  for  flax,  prepared 
in  Tanjore  from  the  TyUophora  asthmatica* 

Korarima,  Kurarima.  A  large  kind  of  cardamom  of 
Abyssinia,  tlie  fruit  of  Amomwrn  angustifolium,  which 
combines  the  flavour  of  the  cardamom  with  the  cara- 
way. 

Koskossoo^  in  Tunis,  a  dry  preparation  of  semola,  or 
coarse  mesd. 

Kotuniss.  A  vinous  liquor  obtained  in  Tartary,  by 
fermenting  the  whey  of  mare*s  milk. 

KOUSSO.  The  flowers  of  Brayera  anthelmmtica,  an 
Abyssinian  tree,  a  celebrated  vermifuge. 

Kmnut.  A  kind  of  bark-cloth,  made  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  from  the  fibre  of  a  species  of  Arto- 
ca/rpus. 

Kyang.  The  wild  horse  of  Thibet. 

L. 

Iiabdantun.  A  resinous  substance,  6btained  from  a 
small  shrub,  called  Cistus  ereticus,  which  grows  in 
the  Levant  and  Syria,  formerly,  during  the  prevalence 
of  'plague,'  largely  collected  as  medicine,  &c.,  by  whip- 
ping the  plants  with  long  thongs  attached  to  a  rake- 
Hke  frame,  the  resin  adhering  to  the  leathern  straps. 
It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  plasters.  The  best  is 
in  dark-c6loured  masses,  of  a  soft;  consistence,  being 
still  softer  on  being  handled. 
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Labrador  stone.  A  kind  of  feldspar,  exhibiting  a 
play  of  colours  supposed  to  be  produced  by  micrp- 
scopic  crystals  of  quartz  included  in  the  labradorite. 
It  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is  valued  for  ornamental 
purposes  on  account  of  its  beautiful  colours. 

Labrador  tea.  A  popular  name  for  the  leaves  of  the 
Ledum  latifolium,  which  from  their  narcotic  proper- 
ties are  used  medicinally,  and  to  render  barley  heady. 

Lac,  Lak,  Laak,  and  Lak'h  are  different  ways  of  spelling 
the  Sanscrit  word  laksha — i.e.  a  hundred  thousand 
— a  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  gum  lac,  from 
the  number  of  small  insects  which,  as  they  believe,  dis- 
charge it  from  their  stomachs,  and  at  length  destroy 
the  tree  in  which  they  form  their  colonies.  The  gum 
lac  is  probably  dischiarged  by  the  Coccus  lacca  as  a 
defence  for  its  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  tree.  When  the  females  have  fixed 
themselves  to  a  part  of  the  branch  of  the  trees  on 
wUeh^  they  feed,  a  pellucid  and  glutinous  substance 
begins  to  exude  &om  the  margins  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  end  covers  the  whole  insect  with  a  cell  of  this 
-substance,  which,  when  hqjrdened  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  becomes  lac.  So  numerous  are  these  insects,  and 
so  crowded  together,  that  they  often  entirely  cover  a 
branch;  and  the  groups  take  different  shapes,  as 
squares,  hexagons,  &c.,  according  to  the  space  left 
round  the  insect  which  first  began  to  form  its  cell. 
Under  the  cells  the  females  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
after  a  certain  period  are  hatched,  and  the  young  ones 
eat  their  way  out.  There  are  different  kinds  of  lac,  or  dif- 
ferent states  in  which  it  is  brought  to  market.  Stick- 
lac  is  the  natural  state ;  seed-lac  is  pounded  stick-lac 
after  it  has  been  separated  from  the  sticks,  and  all  the 
colouring  matter  extracted  from  it,  which  makes  lac- 
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dye  or  lake,  a  red  dye  for  woollen  goods ;  shell-lac  is 
produced  from  seed-lac,  by  melting  and  straining  it 
through  a  bag — it  thns  fcnms  thin  transparent  amber- 
coloored  plates,  and  is  used  for  making  sealing-wax  and 
for  varnish,  also  for  making  hats.  Lac  in  its  original 
meaning  is  applied  to  the  computation  of  money  in  the 
East  Indies,  thus :  one,  two,  &c.,  lacs  of  rupees. 

Lac-dye^  or  Lac  Lake,  consists  of  the  colouring  matter 
extracted  from  the  stick-lac.  The  lac-dye  of  com- 
merce is  prepared  by  eyaporating  the  coloured  tincture 
to  dryness,  when  the  residue  is  formed  into  Uttle 
cakes  two  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  these 
are  of  various  qualities,  and  are  marked  with  different 
letters,  by  which  the  quality  is  recognised.  They  are 
used  as  red  dyes  for  some  purposes,  instead  of  cochi- 
neal. Lac-dye  is  largely  manufactured  in  Bengal, 
whence  it  is  exported  to  England. 

Lace  (D.  kanUn,  F.  dentelle,  O.  spitzen,  It.  merletti, 
pizzi,  Buss,  krushewo,  S.  encojes).  A  delicate  kind  of 
net-work,  formed  of  silk,  flax,  or  cotton  thread,  used 
for  the  ornamenting  of  female  dresses.  Its  meshes  are 
of  an  hexagonal  or  six-sided  figure,  and  formed  by 
twisting  together  the  threads  of  the  substances  just 
mentioned.  Thicker  threads  are  also  interwoven  to 
form  the  gore  or  pattern,  according  to  some  regular 
design,  and  these,  technically  called  the  gimp,  form 
the  ornaments  of  the' lace.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  lace,  which  are  more  or  less  esteemed  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  valued  in  proportion 
to  their  quality  and  appearance.  That  of  England  is 
generally  called  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  or 
Devonshire,  according  to  the  county  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  original  &bric  is  called  pillow-lace,  being 
worked  by  the  hand  upon  a  pillow  or  cushion,  stuck 
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aooordiBg  to  the  pattern  with  pins,  around  which  Unen 
or  nlken  threads  are  twisted  and  wot^»i  off  a  series  of 
bobbins.  This  is  the  kind  manufactured  at  Lisle  in 
France,  and  at  Nottingham  in  Ei^land.  Another  kind 
is  made  at  Honiton  in  Devonshire,  and  called  Honiton 
lace ;  this  is  like  the  Brussels  laee,  and  m<H?e  dorable 
than  the  Nottingham.  There  is  a  third  and  anperior 
kind  niade  at  Yalenoiennes,  which  has  been  imitated 
in  England.  At  Nottingham  imitations  of  lace  are 
produced  by  machinery,  which  are  called  point  net 
and  warp  net,  from  the  names  of  the  machines  in 
which  they  are  made.  They  are  both  a  species  of 
chain-work,  and  the  machines  are  varieties  of  the 
stocking -frame.  The  warp -frame  makes  a  dose 
imitation  of  Brussels  lace,  but  which  has  very  little 
durability.  Of  British  manufacture  there  are  many 
different  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  trade  aa  quiUing 
nets,  bobbin  or  piece  nets,  tattings  and  peefls,  gased 
or  Urling's  lace,  pillow  or  thread  laee,.  silk  net,  tulle, 
blonde,  and  veils.  The  great  seat  of  the  bobbin-net 
trade  is  Nottingham,  but  it  is  also  extensively  prose- 
cuted at  Leicester,  Derby,  TiTerton,  and  the  west  of 
England. 

Lace-bark.  The  reticulated  bark  of  the  LageUa  Irnte- 
aria,  a  West  Indian  tree,  which  ^lits  into  layers 
with  delicate  transverse  fibres  exactly  resembling 
beautiful  lace. 

Iiacker^  Lacquer.  A  varnish  for  metak ;  lac-i«8in  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  coloured. 

Laoryma  Ohristi.  A  highly  perfumed  luscious  red 
Naples  wine,  produced  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Lactarene.  A  preparation  of  casein  from  milk^  in  ei- 
tensive  use  amotng  ealico-printera. 

^4^anum  gmn.  See  Labdanxtm. 
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Lafitte.  A  Bordeaux  wine. 

Lager-beer.  Store-beer,  a  popular  starong  German 
beer,  now  largely  manuiiEkctared  in  the  United  States* 

Lagrimus.  The  richest  and  finest  ef  the  sweet  wines 
oi  Malaga,  the  droppings  from  the  gri^. 

Lake.  A  pigm^t  of  a  fine  crimson  and  red  colour,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds.  Common  lake  is  ob- 
tained from  Brazil-wood,  which  affords  a  yery  fogitive 
colour.  Superior  red  lakes  are  prepared  from  lac, 
cochineal,  or  kermes,  and  the  best  from  madder-root. 

Lambskins.  The  sldns  of  the  lamb,  which,  with  the 
fleece  on,  are  extensiyely  used  for  clothing,  for  door- 
mats, &c.  The  gray  and  black  Russian  skins  are  mostly 
used  for  coat  linings,  collars^  and  eufib,  and  for  caps ; 
the  Astrachan  is  a  rich  glossy  Uaek  skin,  with  short 
fur  having  the  appearance  of  watered  silk.  The  Hun- 
garian lamb  is  produced  in  that  country  in  immense 
numbers ;  of  its  skin  is  made  the  national  coat ;  the 
woolly  part  is  worn  outside  in  summer  and  inside  in 
winter ;  these  coats  are  often  highly  decorated.  The 
Spanish  lamb  furnishes  the  well-known  short  jacket  of 
that  country.  About  a  million  lambskins  a  year  are 
imported  from  abroad,  chiefly  for  gloye*making. 

Lamp-black.  See  Blaok,  Lamp. 

Lampem.  See  Lampbbt. 

Lamprey.  A  small  eel«Iikefish,  the  fresh-water  species 
of  which,  Petromyzon  fluvialis,  was  femieriy  of  great 
importance  as  a  delicacy,  and  also  largely  used  as  bait 
by  fishermen.  In  Germany  they  are  taken  in  large 
quantities,  fried,  packed  in  barrels  by  layers,  and 
sprinkled  with  vinegar,  and  thus  exported  to  other 
countries. 

Lana.  A  close-grained  wood  obtained  in  Demerara 
from  Genipa  Americcmay  wbich  is  not  liable  to  split. 
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The  fruit  yields  the  pigment  known  as  lana-dye,  with 
whioh  the  Indians  stain  their  flEu^es  and  persons. 

Lana-dye.  A  bluish-black  colour,  used  by  the  Indians 
of  Guiana  for  staining  their  persons. 

Lance-wood.  This  wood  is  imported  in  long  poles, 
from'  three  to  six  inches  diameter,  from  Cuba  and 
Jamaica.  It  has  a  thin  rind  and  bark  distinct  from 
the  sap-wood,  also  very  thin.  Lance-wood  is  of  a  paler 
yellow  than  box,  and  rends  easily.  It  is  selected  for 
elastic  work,  such  as  gig  shafts,  archery  bows,  and 
springs  (these  are  bent  by  boiling  or  steaming,  &c.)  ; 
also  for  surveyors'  rods,  billiard  cues,  and  for  ordinary 
rules,  which  are  described  as  of  box-wood.  The  lance- 
wood  of  Jamaica  is  the  produce  of  Guatteria  virgata. 

Langsat,  Lanseh.  Delicious  fruits  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  prodnce  of  a  species  of  Lansiwrn ;  they 
have  a  watery  pulp,  with  a  cooling  pleasant  taste. 

Lapis  lazuli.  A  valuable  deep-blue  ornamental  stone. 
It  was  formerly  the  only  source  of  ultramarine,  but 
this  beautiful  pigment  is  now  artificially  manufeustuzed. 

Larch.  A  tree  of  the  fir  tribe  {Ahies  larix),  which  has 
been  introduced  and  largely  cultivated  in  Scotbmd, 
where  its  timber  is  used  for  many  purposes  and  the 
bark  is  employed  for  tanning.  /  From  the  inner  bad: 
very  excellent  soft  gloves  are  made  in  Bussia.  The 
tree  also  yields  Venice  turpentine,   Orenburg  gum, 

.    and  larch  manna. 

Lard.  The  fat  from  the  inside  of  the  swine.  It  is  an 
article  of  very  considerable  import  from  Waterford, 
Limerick,  and  othev  parts  of  Ireland,  and  is  used  very 
extensively  in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and 
in  surgery  as  a  vehicle  of  admixture  for  the  healing 
drugs  of  ointments,  Hp-salves,  &c. 

Lasso.  A  strong  rope  of  leather  thongs  with  a  miming 
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noose,  carried  by  the  gauohos  or  moonted  horsemen 
in  Patagonia  and  Buenos  Ayres  for  catching  wild 
cattle. 

Lasting.  A  woollen  stuff,  used  in  making  women's 
shoes. 

Lateen  sails.  Triangular  sails,  frequently  used  by 
xebecs  and  other  yessels  navigating  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  lateen  yard,  used  to  extend  the  lateen 
sail  upon,  is  slung  about  one  quarter  from  the  lower 
end,  which  is  brought  down  as  the  tack,  while  the 
upper  end  is  raised  in  the  air  at  an  angle  of  about  45^. 

Lath^  Laths  (D.  and  O.  latten,  Fr.  lattes,  It.  cor- 
renti.  Buss,  alegu).  Long,  thin,  and  narrow  strips  of 
wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  covering.  Laths  are  distinguished 
into  various  sorts,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
wood  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  different  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applied. 

Laudanum.  The  tincture  of  opium. 

Launch.  The  long-boat  or  large  boat  of  a  ship ;  the 
sending  of  a  new  vessel  into  the  water,  which  is 
usually  attended  with  some  certemony. 

Laurel.  A  handsome  and  interesting  genus  of  trees, 
furnishing  many  important  articles  of  conmierce,  as 
benzoin,  sassafras,  &c. 

Laurel-water.  The  leaves  of  the  Cerams  lauro- 
cerasus  distilled  with  water,  which  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid  in  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  &c. 

Lavender.  A  plant  yielding  the  well-known  oil  and 
distilled  water  which  bears  its  name.  Both  of  these 
are  obtained  in  the  greatest  perfection  from  the  flowers 
just  as  they  open.  The  lavender  is  grown  in  its 
greatest  perfection  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  the 
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snrroanding  neighbourhood.  The  English  oil  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Lavender-oil.  A  yellow  essential  oil  distilled  from 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  varions  species  ot  laTexfeders. 

Lawn  (G.  and  F.  linon,  It.  linane,  rensa,  Sp.  canibmff 
estopiMOf  clarin).  A  fine  sort  of  cambric;  the  best  is 
imported  frovn  France,  but  very  excellent  lawn  is 
mannfactnred  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

LazuUte.  A  bine  q>ar,  fonnd  in  ciystals  and  in  masses 
in  Europe  and  the  Brazils* 

Lead  (Dan.  blye,  D.  lood  or  loot,  F.  phmb,  G. 
bley,  It.  piomboy  Port,  chumbo,  Sp.  plomo,  Biisb. 
swinez).  A  metal  of  a  bluish-gray  colour ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  11*35.  It  is  very  soft,  flexible,  and  in- 
elastic, and  though  ductile  and  malleable  is  possessed 
of  very  little  tenacity.  It  fases  at  about  600^,  and  if 
air  be  carefully  excluded^  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
volatile  at  a  white  heat.  When  the  galena  or  lead 
ore  is  taken  from  the  mine  the  only  process  aeots- 
sary  to  extract  the  metal  is  crashing  the  ore  and 
heating  it  in  ordinary  fiirnaees ;  the  metal  mas  in  a 
fluid  state  from  the  heated  mass.  Lead  is  sold  either 
in  sheets,  bars,  or  pigs.  Sheet  or  milled  lead  is  the 
dei^est ;  it  is  used  fbr  the  Kning  of  wster-eiateniSy  for 
covering  roofs  and  floors^  and  for  similar  purposes. 
Considerable  quantities  ase  also  cast  into  j^pes  for 
a^e  oonducting  of  water,  gas,  &c. ;  and  into  bullets 
and  small  shot*  Mtfias  of  this  valuable  mineral 
have  been  wrought  in  England  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  At  present  the  most  prodnctivB  RngJish 
lead*mines  are  sitnated  in  AUendale,  and  other  western 
parts  of  Northumbeirland ;  at  Aldstone  Moor,  &o.^  in 
Cumberland;  in  the  western  parts  of  Darham;  in 
Swaledale,  Arkendale,  and  otiier  parts  of  Yorkshire ; 
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in  the  htindred  of  High  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  in  Salop, 
and  in  Cornwall.  The  Welsh  mines  are  principally 
sitnated  in  the  counties  of  Flint,  Cardigan,  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  those  of  Scotland  in  Ayr,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
Lanark ;  and  those  of  Ireland  in  Wicklow,  Down, 
and  Limerick.  Lead-mines  are  also  vrrougbt  to  con- 
siderable advantage  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  Spain  the 
lead-mines,  if  properly  worked,  would  be  amongst  the 
most  productive  in  the  w<»:ld.  In  the  United  States 
they  are  principally  situated  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Lead,  Black.  See  Black  Lhad. 

Lead,  Bed,  or  Minium.  See  Minixjm. 

Leadwort.  The  conmion  name  for  several  species  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Plumbago,  which  have 
extremely  acrid  properties ;  the  roots  and  leaves  are  used 
for  raising  blisters,  and  as  a  stimulant  wash  for  ulcers. 

Leather  (G.  and  D.  leder,  Dan.  lotder,  Sw.  lader,  F. 
cuir.  It.  cuojo,  Sp.  mierOf'Bixi^B.  kasha,  Lat.  corium). 
The  prepared  skine  oi  animals.  The  principal  object 
of  the  art  of  converting  skin  into  leather  is  to  render 
it  strong,  and  tough,  durable,  and  often  waterproof, 
and  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  putrefaction.  The 
skins  are  first  cleaned  of  hair  and  cuticle,  and  then 
impregnated  either  with  vegetable  tan  and  extract,  as 
in  the  production  of  what  is  called  tanned  leather,  or 
with  alum  and  other  salts,  as  for  tawed  leather. 
These  processes  are  sometimes  combined,  and  tanned 
leather  often  undergoes  the  further  operation  of  curry- 
ing or  impregnation  of  oil.  As  instances  of  these 
several  results,  thick  sole  leather  is  taimed,  white  kid 
for  gloves  is  tawed ;  the  upper  leather  for  boots  and 
shoes  is  tanned  and  curried,  and  fine  Turkey  leather 
is  tawed,  and  afterwards  slightly  tanned.      Besides 
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same  of  the  necessary  parts  of  our  clothing,  as  hoots 
and  shoes  and  gloves,  leather  is  used  for  an  infinity 
of  purposes — in  the  structure  of  numberless  machines, 
for  the  covers  of  our  books,  the  harness  of  our  horses, 
and  l)he  coverings  of  our  carriages,  boxes,  and  other 
articles.  The  manufacture  in  this  country  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  ranks  either  third  or  fourth  on 
the  list,  being  only  inferior  in  point  of  value  and  extent 
to  those  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  if  it  be  not  superior 
to  the  latter. 

Leban.  A  fermented  liquor  or  milk-beer,  similar  to  the 
koumiss  made  by  the  Arabs. 

LebOj  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  leaves  of  the  bread-firait 
tree  sewn  together  for  the  purpose  of  covering  food 
in  cooking  to  keep  in  the  steam. 

Leech.  A  well-known  annulose  animal,  used  to  extract 
blood  by  an  application  of  one  or  more  to  the  part  of 
the  body  where  such  an  abstraction  is  required.  The 
demand  for  the  medicinal  leech  {Hirudo  medidnalis) 
is  so  great  as  to  afford  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  the  catching  and  selling.  It 
is  common  throughout  Europe,  America,  and  India, 
inhabiting  lakes  and  pools.  Norfolk  supplies  the  great 
part  of  the  leeches  brought  to  the  London  market ;  but 
some  are  taken  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Wales ; 
and  large  quantities  are  imported  from  Bordeaux  and 
Lisbon.  They  are  caught  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  person 
wading  in  shallow  waters  during  spring,  wh^i  they 
adhere  to  his  naked  legs.  In  summer,  when  they 
retire  to  deeper  waters,  they  are  usually  entangled  by 
means  of  a  raft  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes.  As 
they  come  to  the  surface  just  before  a  thunder-storm 
this  is  regarded  as  a  good  time  for  collecting  them. 
The  occupation  of  the  leech-taker  is  exceedingly  un- 
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healthy.  He  is  constantly  more  or  less  in  the  water, 
breathing  fog  and  mist  and  foetid  odours  from  the 
marsh ;  he  is  often  attacked  with  ague,  catarrhs,  and 
rheamatism.  Some  indulge  in  strong  liquors,  to  keep 
off  the  noxious  influence,  but  they  pay  for  it  in  the 
end  by  disorders  of  other  kinds.  The  leeches  are 
imported  in  bags,  but  more  usually  in  small  barrels, 
each  holding  about  2000,  the  head  being  made  of 
stout  canvas  to  admit  the  air. 

Lees.  The  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  casks  of  wine, 
oil,  &c.  That  of  wine  consists  of  a  salt,  q^ed  tartar 
or  crude  tartrate  of  potass.  This  purified  forms  the 
cream  tartrate  or  cream  of  tartar,  and,  still  further 
manufactured,  tartaric  acid.  {See  Abgol.) 

Leghorn.  One  of  the  names  for  a  Tuscan  ,  material 
used  for  bonnets  and  hats ;  it  is  the  straw  of  a  variety 
of  bearded  wheat,  cut  when  green,  and  bleached. 

Lemonade.  A  cooling  drink  made  from  the  juice  of 
lemons  or  some  acidulated  compound. 

Lemon-grass.  A  name  for  the  Andropogon  citratum 
of  Decandolle.  From  its  fragrant  smell  and  pleasant 
taste,  it  is  in  common  use  in  the  West  Indies  as  a 
substitute  for  Chinese  tea,  and  is  frequently  employed 
as  a  sodorific  in  febrile  diseases.,  The  white  succu- 
lent centre  or  pith  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  India  to 
give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  curries.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas,  and  the  otto 
obtained  by  distillation,  and  known  in  commerce  as 
citronella-oil,  is  employed  for  perfuming  soaps  and 
grease,  and  making  artificial  essence  of  verbena. 

Lemon-juicey  or  Citric  Acid.  (See  Lemon.) 

Lemon-peel  (G.  zitronenschalen,  limonenschalen^  Fr. 
lames  d^icorce  de  citron,  It.  scorze  di  limone,  Sp. 
cortezza  de  cidra).  The  outward  rind  of  lemon  is  warm^ 
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aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter ;  qualities  derived  from 
the  essential  oil  it  contains.  It  is  turned  to  many 
nses;  and  when  well  candied,  constitutes  a  very  good 
preserve.  In  Barbadoes,  a  liqueur,  known  under  the 
name  of  eau  de  Bmhade,  is  manufactured  from  lemon- 
peel,  which  the  inhabitants  have  the  art  of  preserving 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  Both  the  liqnenr 
and  the  conserve  used  to  be  in  hi^  repute,  espeeudly 
in  France. 
Lemons  (G.  Umonen,  D.  limcenen,  F.  limom^  It. 
liTnonif  Port.  Umoea,  Sp.  limones).  The  lemon-tree 
{Citrus  limonum)  was  originally  brought  from  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  is  now  cultivated  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  ^cily, 
and  the  fruit  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  orange,  citron,  and 
shaddock ;  its  stature  is  that  of  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  species,  ccmtain 
scattered  glands,  which  are  filled  with  volatile  oil. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  oblong,  the  juice  acid  and 
agreeable,  containing  more  citric  acid  and  less  sugar 
than  that  of  the  orange.  It  is  the  principal  source 
whence  citric  acid  is  obtained.  Both  the  juice  and 
ihe  acid  produced  from  it  are  cooling,  refreshing,  and 
aigreeable,  and  esteemed  as  an  antidote  against  the 
sea-scurvy.  They  are  also  used  by  the  calico-printer 
to  discharge  certain  colours.  The  rind  contains  a 
very  fragrant  and  aromatic  oil,  accompanied  by  a 
gratefal  bitter.  It  is  used  in  many  stomachic  tinc- 
tures, in  preserves  and  liqueurs,  and  in  perfruDMiy. 
For  tiiese  purposes,  and  for  the  making  of  lemonade, 
lemons  are  largely  imported  into  this  country  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores,  packed  in  chests. 
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each  lemon  being  separately  roSed  in  paper.     The 

Spanish  lemons  are  most  esteemed. 
Leno.  A  sort  of  cotton  ganze  nsed  for  window-blinds, 

thinner  and  clearer  than  bake  nmslin. 
Lentils.  Seeds  of  Ervtrni  lensj  cnltiyated  also  by  the 

Hebrews  and  ancient  nations.      The  flonr  is  often 

sold  nnder  the  name  of  '  Ervalenta'  or  *  Bevalenta.' 
Letter-wood.  One  of  the  costliest  woods  which  GkiianB 

possesses,  obtained  from  Piratinera  Omanensis.     It 

is  very  hard,  of  a  beautiful  brown  colonr,  with  black 

spots,  which  have  been  compared  to  hieroglyphics. 

The  only  spotted  part  is  the  heart- wood,  which  is 

seldom  more  than  12  or  15  inches  in  circnmference. 

It  is  adapted  for  cabinet-work  of  small  size,  and  for 

veneering  only. 
Levantine.  A  stout,  close-made,  twilled,  silken  fabric, 

now  little  used. 
Libdah.  A  brown-felt  cap  worn  by  the  poorer  class  of 

Arabs. 
Lichens.  Gryptogamous  plants,  several  of  which  enter 

into  commerce,  as  the  Iceland  moss,  liverwort,  and  the 

orchella  weeds. 
Lichnite.  A  transparent  and  brilliant  white  marble 

obtained  in  the  island  of  Pares  :  it  is   sometimes 

found  flesh-coloured. 
Lif,  Lief^  Loof.  A  name  for  the  fibre  by  which  the 

petioles  of  the  date-palm  are  bound  together.      All 

sorts  of  cordage  are  made  of  it,  and  it  serves  for  a 

rubber  or  drying  towel  after  the  bath. 
Lifeboat.   A  large  boat,  made  particularly  buoyant  by 

empty  water-tight  tubes  of  metal  or  small  casks  being 

attached  to  it,  which  prevent  its  smking  even  when 

kaded  with  a  crew  and  full  of  water ;  some  lifeboats 

receive  their  buoyancy  from  being  cased  with  coi^. 
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Life-buoy.  An  apparatus  thrown  oyerboard  from  a 
ship  to  a  person  in  the  water,  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
hollow  copper  cylinders  with  an  erect  pole,  bearing  a 
flag  by  day  and  a  light  by  night ;  and  on  which  a  person 
can  rest  nntil  released  by  a  boat.  A  simpler  life-buoy 
is  a  ring  two  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  painted  canras 
filled  with  corky  tibrough  which  the  arms  are  passed. 

Ligan.  Goods  cast  into  the  sea  from  a  ship  in  stress  of 
weather  and  sunk,  but  having  a  float  attached  by  a  line 
in  order  that  they  may  be  subsequently  recovered. 

Lighter.  A  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  barge,  without 
masts  or  sails,  and  generaUy  managed  with  oars,  em- 
ployed to  carry  goods  to  or  from  a  ship  when  she  is 
taking  in  or  deHvering  her  stores  or  cargo.  A  baUast 
lighter  is  a  vessel  fitted  up  to  raise  ballast  from  the 
bottom  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  to  carry  it  to  or 
from  ships.  A  close  lighter  is  fitted  with  a  deck, 
often  movable  throughout  its  whole  length,  to  cover 
over  those  merchandises  which  would  be  injured  by 
.  the  weather,  as  also  to  prevent  pillage. 

Lignite.  Fossil-wood  carbonised.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  supplies 
where  it  occurs  a  bad  substitute  .for  coal. 

Lignum  yitae^  or  Guaiacum-wood.  This  heavy  and 
hard  wood  is  shipped  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  New  Providence  Islands  in  logs  from 
2^  to  86  inches  diameter.  When  first  cut  it  is  soft 
and  easily  worked ;  but  it  becomes  much  harder 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  wood  is  cross-grained, 
covered  with  a  smooth  yellow  sap  like  box-wood, 
almost  as  hard  as  the  heart-wood,  which  is  of  a  dull 
brownish-green,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  the 
gum  guaiacum,  which  is  extracted  for  the  purposes  of 
medicine^     Lignum  vitse  is  much  used  in  machinery 
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for  rollers,  presses,  mills,  pestles  and  mortars,  sheaves 
for  ships'  blocks,  skittle-balls,  and  a  great  yariety  of 
other  works  requiring  hardness  and  strength.  It  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  woods.  The  fibrons  struc- 
tnre  of  it  is  very  remarkable :  the  fibres  cross  each 
other  sometimes  at  an  angle  as  oblique  as  thirty  de- 
grees with  the  axis,  as  if  one  group  of  the  annual 
layers  wonnd  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left,  and 
so  on,  without  any  apparent  regularity.  The  wood 
can  hardly  be  split ;  it  is  therefore  always  cut  with  a 
saw.  The  Bahama  lignum  yitsd  has  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sap-wood,  pieces  of  eight  or  ten  inches  diameter 
having  the  central  heart-wood  often  not  thicker  than 
a  broom-handle.  There  are  two  species,  Ghmiacum 
officinalis  and  O.  sanetum,  both  of  which  yield  the 
Lignum  vitce  of  commerce.  {See  Guaiacum.) 

Lima-bean.  The  Phaseohis  lAmensis,  an  esteemed 
kind  of  pulse  cultivated  in  the  tropics ;  the  perennial 
kidney-bean,  P.  perennia, 

Lima- wood.  The  finest  description  of  Nicaragua-wood 
produced  in  South  America. 

Lime  (G.  kalk,  F.  chanx,  It.  caldna,  calce,  Sp.  caZ, 
Buss,  iswest).  This  very  useful  earth  is  obtained  by 
exposing  chalk  and  other  kinds  of  limestone  or  car- 
bonates of  lime  to  a  red  heat,  an  operation  generally 
conducted  in  kilns  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  thus  expelled,  and  lime  more  or  less 
pure,  according  to  the  original  quality  of  the  limestone, 
remains.  In  this  state  it  is  called  quick-lime ;  wheh 
sprinkled  with  water  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  crum- 
bles down  into  a  dry  powder,  called  slacked-lime  or 
hydrate  of  lime.  Lime  is  white,  very  infusible,  highly 
luminous  when  heated  to  full  incandescence,  and  of  a 
speeifie  gravity  of  about  2*8.     It  requires  for  solu- 
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tion  500  timeB  its  weight  of  water,  and  is  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  But  weak  as 
this  solution  is,  it  acts  powerfully  alkaline  upon  yege- 
table  colours,  and  has  an  acrid  taste ;  hence  lime  is 
called  an  alkaline  earth.  The  uses  of  lime  ore  very 
numeroufi.  Its  most  important  application  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  mortar  and  other  cements  for  building. 
It  is  used  also  extensively  as  a  flux  for  metals,  and  as 
a  manure  for  cold  ch^ey  lands.  Its  chemical  salts 
are  very  numerous ;  the  chief  of  these,  which  are  used 
in  the  arts,  are  the  chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  pow- 
der, and  the  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
use  of  lime  as  mortar  in  building  has  prevailed  from 
the  earliest  antiquity,  and  is  nearly  universal. 

Lima.  The  fruit  so  called  is  a  species  or  variety  of  the 
orange  genue,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  most  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
and  throughout  India.  It  is  smaller  than  the  lemon, 
with  a  very  thin  skin,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  when 
ripe.  It  is  rather  more  aromatic  and  acid  than  the 
lemon,  which  it  much  resembles  in  flavour.  The  juice 
is  abundant,  and  is  expressed  for  the  making  of  diric 
acid  and  other  purposes. 

Lime-treei  called  sdso  Linden-tree,  is  of  three  spedes, 
the  woods  of  which  are  used  indiscriminately  in  the 
arts;  these  species  are  TUia  Europaa,  T.parvifolia, 
and  T.  grcmdnfolia ;  all  trees  of  large  size,  and  com- 
mon throughout  Europe.  The  wood  is  very  light- 
coloured,  fine  and  dose  in  the  grain,  and  when  pro- 
perly seasoned  it  is  not  liable  to  split  or  warp.  It  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  soft  as  deal,  and  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  piuiofortes,  harps,  and  other  musical 
instruments,  and  for  cutting-boards  for  curriers,  shoe- 
makers, &c.,  as  it  does  not  draw  or  bias  the  knife 
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in  any  direction  of  the  grain,  or  injure  its  edge.  It 
turns  yery  cleanly.  Lime-tree  is  p«ticnlarly  suitable 
tar  earring,  from  its  evenness  of  texture  and  freedom 
from  knots. 

Limonite.  A  name  for  bog  iron  ore. 

Limoo.  A  name  in  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  sea- 
weed. 

Limpet.  A  marine  edible  mollusc,  tixe  common  species 
of  which,  Patella  vulgaris,  is  well  known  on  the 
British  coasts. 

Lmdaa-tree.  See  Lime. 

Lixien  (G.  linnen,  D.  lynwaat,  F.  taile,  It.  tela,  Sp. 
lienza,  Buss,  pohtno),  A  cloth  of  very  extensive 
nse,  made  of  flax.  In  common  linen  the  threads 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  if  figures  are  woven 
in  it,  it  is  called  damask.  The  species  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  linen  are  table* 
cloths  plain  and  damasked,  cambric,  lawn,  shirtings, 
dieetmg,  towels,  Silesias,  Osnaburgs,  &c.  The  beauty 
of  linen  consists  in  the  evenness  of  the  thread,  its 

.  fineness  and  density.  The  last  of  these  qualities  is 
sometimes  produced  by  subjecting  it  to  rollers,  so  that 
linen  with  a  round  thread  is  preferred  to  that  which 
is  flattened.  The  warp  or  woof  is  not  unfrequently 
made  of  cotton  thread,  which  renders  the  cloth  less 
durable;  such  is  named  umon.  The  chief  coun- 
tries in  which  linens  are  manufactured  are  Bussia, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  In 
Ireland  the  manufjetcture  has  long  been  carried  on  at 
Belfast ;  at  Dundee  in  Scotland  it  has  made  wonder- 
ful progress.  Dunfermline  in  Fife,  with  the  conti- 
guous district,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture. 
The  tablecloths  which  it  supplies  are  of  the  best  qua- 
lity»  and  their  patterns  have  latterly  been  greatly  im- 
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proyed.  In  England  the  linen  mann&ctnre  is  prin- 
cipally seated  in  Leeds  and  its  immediate  yicmity, 
where  there  are  some  yery  large  mills,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  West  Biding ;  it  is  also  carried  on  in 
parts  of  Lancashire,  Dorset,  Durham,  and  Salop. 

Ling.  A  yaluable  fish  of  the  cod  tribe,  the  Lota  moha : 
besides  those  consumed  firesh,  considerable  quantities 
are  cured  for  exportation.  The  name  ling  is  also 
applied  to  the  hake  when  cured. 

Linseed  and  Linseed-oil.  See  Flax. 

Linsey^  Linsey-woolsey.  A  material  made  from 

flax  and  wool,  formerly  much  used  by  the  mddle 
classes  for  aprons  and  petticoats ;  now  chiefly  wom  in 
union  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions.  Linseys 
are  made  either  plain  blue  or  plain  white,  or  striped 
blue  and  white. 

Lint.  Linen-cloth  scraped  so  as  to  raise  a  nap  or  pile 
in  order  to  make  a  soft  and  smooth  surface ;  noted 
for  bandages  for  wounds.  It  is  usually  prepared  by 
hand,  but  has  sometimes  been  made  by  machine. 

Lipp.  A  delicate  fish,  the  Labrus,  of  which  there  are 
eight  or  nine  species,  much  esteemed  about  the  Crimea. 

Liqueur.  A  palatable  spirituous  drink,  composed  of 
water,  alcohol,  sugar,'  and  some  aromatic  infusion, 
extracted  from  fruits,  seeds,  &c.  The  great  differ- 
ence in  the  qualities  of  the  different  liqueurs  is  owing 
principally  to  the  different  proportions  of  sugar  and 
alcohol  in  them.  The  French  distinguish  three  quali- 
ties. The  first  are  the  ratafias,  or  simple  liqueurs,  in 
whi(^  the  sugar,  the  alcohol,  and  the  aromatic  sub-  1 
stances  are  in  small  quantities;  such  are  the  anise- 
water,  noyeau,  the  apricot,  cherry  ratafias,  &c.  The 
second  are  the  oils  or  fine  liqueurs ;  such  as  rosoglio, 
maraschino,  Dantzic-water,  &c.     The  same  aromatic      § 
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infiisioii  may  therefore  give  its  name  to  liqueurs  of 
different   qualities,  in  which   the  materials  are  the 
same,  hut  the  proportions  are  different :  thus  one 
proportion  of  ingredient  gives  eau-de-noyeau,  another 
crdme-de-noyeau« 
Liquorice    (G.   susshoh,  F.  reglisse^  racine  doucey 
It.  regolizia,  Sp.  regaliz  orozuz).  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  containing  eight  species,  remarkable  for 
the  sweetness  of  their  roots.     They  have  pinnated 
leaves,  and  small  blue,  violet,  or  white  flowers,  which 
are  disposed   in    heads   or    spikes.      The   common 
liquorice  (Glyceriza  glabra)  grows  wild  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
particularly  near  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  for  the  sake  of 
the  root,  which  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  trade.     That  black  and  hard 
mass  which  comes  to  us  in  rolls,  and  which  is  well 
known  by  the  names  of  Spanish  liquorice  and  black 
sugar,  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  roots.     Little  or  none 
of  this  is  made  in  England,  our  supply  coming  from 
Spain  and  Sicily.     This  juice  is  obtained  by  crushing 
the  roots  in  a  mill,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  press. 
The  liquor  obtained  is  boiled  till  of  a  proper  consist- 
ence, when  it  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  afterwards 
wrapped  in  bay-leaves  ready  for  sale.    Its  consumption 
is  very  great  among  the  porter-brewers  to  give  colour 
and  flavour  to  porter  and  stout;  also,  both  in  the 
state  of  the  unprepared  roots  and  in  that  of  the  juice, 
as  a  popular  remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  sore-throats, 
(fee.      What  is  called  liquorice  paste  is  an  inferior  or 
coarser  variety  of  the  same  article,  mostly  brought 
from  Turkey. 
Litharge    (G.  gldttey  gldtte,    D.  gelit^  F.   litharge, 
It.  litargirio,  Sp.  abna/rtaga,  litargirio,  Buss.  glet). 
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An  oxide  of  lead  in  an  imperfect  state  of  yitri- 
fication.  It  is  used  for  yarious  purposes  in  the  arts, 
bj  potters,  glaes-HiAkers,  painters,  and  others.  It 
is  prepared  by  melting  lead,  and  oontinning  it  for 
some  considerable  time  at  a  high  degree  of  heat,  by 
which,  supposing  it  to  have  contact  with  air,  it  will 
become  gradually  changed  into  litharge. 

Lithographic  stone.  A  fine  oolite  or  grannlar  Ume- 
stone  ased  in  lithography :  good  stone  should  be  of 
a  uniform  yellowish-gray  hue,  free  from  veins  and 
spots,  cut  by  a  steel  point  with  difficulty,  and  in 
splintering  it  should  show  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The 
best  stone  was  long  obtained  exclusiyely  from  Ger- 
many, but  it  is  now  found  in  other  quarters. 

Litmus.  Cakes  of  blue  dye,  prepared  in  Holland  from 
the  Lecanora  tartarea  and  other  lichens,  and  -chiefly 
used  for  chemical  tests. 

Litmus-papdr.  Unsized  paper  stained  with  litmus, 
used  as  a  delicate  test  of  acidity. 

Lizard  stone.  A  name  for  tiie  serpentine  marble 
stone  obtained  in  Cornwall,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lizard  Point,  which  is  worked  up  into  chimney-pieces, 
ornaments,  &c. 

Loadstone  (G.  magnet,  D.  magneet,  F.  aimant,  It. 
calamita,  Sp.  iman.  Buss,  magnit).  This  cuiions 
substance  was  known  to  the  ancients;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  won- 
derful property  which  it  also  has  of  turning  to  the 
pole  when  suspended  and  left  at  liberty  to  move 
freely.  Upon  this  remarkable  circumstance  the  ma- 
riner's compass  depends,  an  instrument  which  giyes 
us  such  infinite  advantage  over  the  ancients.  It  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  rough  in  external  appearance,  has  the 
property  of  drawing  to  its  sur&ce  any  piece  of  iron  or 
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steel  Mdth  which  it  may  oome  in  contact,  and  holding 
it  f&st  by  an  inTisiUe  power.  It  can  also  impart 
this  attractive  force,  called  magnetism,  to  pieces  of 
iron  and  steel,  so  that  they  also  in  their  torn  can 
attract  other  pieces.  The  loadstones  of  commerce 
are  found  in  considerable  qnantities  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Italy,  China,  Siam,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Corsica,  and  Ethiopia. 

Lobelia.  A  handsome  genus  of  plants,  some  of  the 
American  species  of  which,  although  dangerous  in 
their  properties,  are  used  medicinally,  especially 
L.  ca/rd/inalis  and  L.  siphilitica.  Spirit  or  ethereal 
tinctures  of  the  Indian  tobacco  herb  are  medicinally 
prescribed  in  spasmodic  and  asthmatic  attacks  as  an 
expectorant  and  as  an  emetic;  but  they  should  only  be 
giyen  in  very  small  doses,  or  they  may  prove  fatal. 

LobesteeBS.  The  fruit  of  Cordia  m/xa,  used  medicin- 
allj ;  the  seeds  are  deemed  an  infallible  remedy  for 
ringworm. 

Lobster  (F.  ecrevisse,  L.  cancer),  A  fish  of  the  crab 
ayecies  (Astacwa  gammanrvs),  of  which  vast  quantities 
are  consumed  in  London.  In  the  summer  season 
the  lobster  approaches  the  coast  to  deposit  its  spawn, 
and,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  of  taking  them  at 
this  season,  June  and  July  are  the  months  when 
lobsters  are  most  plentiiul.  The  coolness  and  refresh- 
ing sweetness  of  their  flesh  also  entitles  them  to  more 
favour  in  the  warmer  weather  than  in  the  winter, 
although  the  flavour  is  finer  in  the  latter  season. 
They  are  taken  by  means  of  pots  or  traps  made  of 
osier^  formed  with  a  taper  neck>  and  baited  with  gar- 
bage, attached  to  a  rope  and  buoy,  and  sunk  by  means 
of  a  weight.  Like  the  crab,  lobsters  change  their 
shell  annually.    PreviouB  to  this  process  they  appear 
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languid  when  aliye,  and  when  dead  the  flesh  of  the 
claws  and  tail  is  found  shrivelled,  so  that  it  does  not 
fill  the  shell,  which  is  therefore  found  to  contain  mnch 
of  a  \Tatery  fluid.  When  the  limbs  have  become  so 
shrivelled  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  out  of  the 
shell,  the  latter  is  thrown  off,  and  the  fish  remains 
unprotected  by  any  covering.  At  this  time  the 
shrivelled  fish  becomes  pufiy,  swelling  to  a  large  size, 
emitting  a  fluid  which  even  in  so  short  a,  time  as 
three  or  four  days  becomes  consolidated  into  a  new 
shell.  A  good  lobster  should  be  heavy,  not  giTe  a 
splashing  noise  when  shaken,  and  the  tail  should 
remain  firmly  and  closely  bent  under  the  body — the 
latter  shows  the  freshness ;  the  former  drcumstances 
combined  show  that  the  fish  is  in  season.  Lobsters 
containing  coral  as  it  is  called,  or  milt,  and  also  those 
covered  with  spawn^  are,  if  fresh,  generally  good,  par- 
ticularly the  former.  No  lobsters  must  be  taken  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  between  June  1  and  Septem- 
ber 1,  under  a  penalty  of  61.  The  Scilly  Islands  and 
the  Land's  End  abound  with  lobsters,  as  well  as 
several  places  on  the  Scottish  shores,  particularly 
about  Montrose.  The  principal  fishery  is  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  Those  of  Heligoland  are,  however, 
esteemed  the  best ;  they  are  of  a  deeper  black  colonr, 
and  their  flesh  is  firmer  than  that  of  those  brought  from 
Norway.  No  lobster  for  sale  must  be  less  than  eight 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
Locust.  A  predatory  insect,  the  GryUvs  migratorius, 
which  in  many  countries  commits  great  devastation 
to  crops,  devouring  every  green  herb  that  it  meets 
with.  In  Africa  locusts  are  largely  consumed  in 
many  districts  for  food^  either  roasted  or  pounded  and 
baked  into  bread.     They  are  also  salted. 
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Locost-bean.  A  name  for  the  sweet  pods  of  the  carob- 

tree. 

Log-glass.  A  half-minute  sand-glass,  used  on  board 
ship  in  timing  the  speed  of  sailing,  by  the  quantity 
of  the  line  run  out  in  a  given  time. 

Logwood.  This  important  article  of  commerce  is  the 
wood  of  Hamatoxylon  Campeachianum,  a  small  strag- 
gling tree,  which  grows  wild  in  most  places  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  its 
abundance  in  certain  parts  of  Campeachy,  it  is  some* 
times  called  Gampeaehy-wood.  The  leaves  are  several 
upon  a  stalk  (piimate),  the  flowers  small,  yellowish, 
and  disposed  in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the 
usuaUy  spinous  branches.  The  wood  is  red,  tinged 
with  orange  and  black,  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water, 
and  susceptible  of  receiving  a  good  polish ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  employed  in  dyeing.  It  is  particularly  valua- 
ble in  producing  black  and  purple  colours ;  but  they 
are  not  so  ptomanent  as  when  obtained  from  other 
substances.  Though  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
Jamaica,  the  logwood  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  Honduras,  where  the  cutting  of  it  forms  an 
extensive  but  unhealthy  branch  of  business. 

Lombard.  Synonymous  with  pawnbroker  or  money- 
lender, Lombard  being  the  general  name  for  those 
banks,  societies,  and  private  persons  who  lend  money 
upon  pledges.  Hence  the  origin  of  Lombard-street, 
formerly  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  such  per- 
sons. 

Longans.  The  Euphorbia  longana,  a  fruit  imported 
in  small  quantities,  dried  for  dessert,  from  China  and 
the  East  Indian  Islands. 

Long-beard.  A  name  for  a  kind  of  moss  of  epiphyte 
brought  down  the  Mississippi. 
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Lontar  sugar.  Sagar  made  from  the  sap  of  tk 
Palmyra  palm. 

Loof.  A  gourde  the  iMffa  E^ptia^a;  ihe  interior 
netted  fibres  are  used  in  Turkish  baths  as  a  fleeh- 
rubber. 

Lootah.  A  brass  water*- vjessel  used  in  India,  of  variable 
dimensions,  holding  from  a  pint  to  half  a  gallon. 

Lopatny.  A  desoription  of  Bussian  taUow,  known  as 
seoond-candle  tallow. 

Loquat.  A  dessert  fruit  a^orded  by  Moespilus  Jupo- 
nicky  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Lorcha.  A  peculiar  class  of  trading- vessel  in  the  East- 
ern Seas. 

Lorgnette.  A  spy-glass,  an  opera-glass. 

IiOSh  hide.  A  hide  not  dressed  in  any  way,  but  sim- 
ply oiled. 

Lote-froit.  The  produce  of  North  Africa,  said  to  be 
the  lotos  of  the  ancient  Lotophagi. 

Lotus  (Neltmdnum  spedosum).  Regarded  by  the  early 
Egyptians,  and  by  the  Chinese,  Cingalese,  and  Hm- 
doos  of  the  present  day,  as  an  emblem  of  peculiar 
sanctity^  The  seeds  embedded  in  the  fruit  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  '  sacred  beans'  of  Pythagoras. 
The  seed  and  stem,  which  contain  much  starch,  are 
used  as  food  in  India  and  China. 

Lo^e^apple.  Another  name  for  the  tomato. 

Loxa-bark.  A  pale  Peruvian  bark,  also  called  crown- 
bark,  the  inroduce  of  Cinchona  tardammea.  There 
is  another  kind  with  a  white  epidermis. 

Lucca-oil.  The  same  as  olive-oil. 

LuggW.  A  small  vessd,  carrying  either  two  or  three 
masts,  with  a  running  bowsprit,  upon  which  Bxe  set 
lug-sails,  and  which  have  spmetimes  topsails  fitted 
to  them.    The  lug-sails  hang  obliquely  to  the  masts, 
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tbeir  yards  being  dxmg  at  one-third  their  length,  one 
on  each  lower  msBt  and  topmast.  The  rigging  is  very 
light  and  simple ;  the  masts  are  supports  by  shronds 
and  stays,  and  the  yards  haye  halyards,  lifts,  and 
braces.  Borne  luggers  are  only  open  boats,  and  have 
a  small  mast  and  a  ring-sail  set  to  it,  and  the  foot 
spread  by  a  small  boom  ;  they  are  used  for  fishing. 

Lulup.  A  kind  of  vegetable  touchwood  or  tinder,  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  Laboan. 

Lamachellay  or  fine  marble,  a  kind  of  limestone  ob- 
tained in  Florence. 

Lambang.  A  name  for  the  nuts  of  Aleua-ites  triloba 
and  Moliiccensis,  firom  which  an  oil  is  expressed. 
They  are  also  called  candle-nuts. 

Lmnbardar.  A  cultivator  of  the  poppy  in  Bengal  who 
has  signed  articles  with  the  Government. 

Lumber.  A  general  term  applied  in  America  to 
timber  of  all  kinds,  particularly  pine-timber,  in  what- 
eT6ar  state  such  may  be,  whetiier  in  the  rough  when 
first  cut  down  in  th^  woods,  or  when  sawn  into 
planks,  deals,  staves,  battens,  &c. 

Lmiar  caustic.  A  name  for  nitrate  of  silver,  used 
medicinally  outwardly  and  inwardly. 

Lostro.  A  plain  textile  fabric,  composed  of  silk  and 
worsted. 

Lutestring.  A  plain,  stout,  silken  fabric,  forming  the 
most  common  silk  for  dresses,  &c.  Oros  de  Naples 
is  l)ttt  a  variety  of  lutestring. 

Lyoopodium.  A  species  of  <9ryptogamous  plants,  a 
deeocticm  of  which  is  used  in  Sweden  to  destroy 
Tannin  in  cattle.  It  is  employed  for  dyeing  purposes, 
to  fix  the  colour  of  wooUen  cbth,^  and  also  by  pyro- 
tedmists. 

Lydian  stone..  A  name  for  the  bk)odston6s  and  jas- 
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pery  Tarieties  of  quartz,  used  by  jewellers  as  bar- 
nishing  stones,  and  also  as  a  toachstone,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  alloy  in  jewellers'  gold.  The  best  peb- 
bles are  obtained  from  Lydia. 

Lynx.  The  skin  of  this  animal  is  of  a  grayish-white 
with  dark  spots.  Being  very  soft,  warm,  and  light, 
it  is  mnch  nsed  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  Persians, 
and  others  for  cloaks,  linings,  facings,  &c.  When 
dyed  and  prepared  the  skins  of  the  lynx  and  lynx- 
cat  are  exported  in  large  nnmbers  to  the  United 
States. 

Lyre.  A  musical  instrument  resembling  a  small  harp. 

M. 

Macaroni.  'A  species  of  wheaten  paste  formed  into 
long,  slender,  hollow  tubes,  used  amongst  us  dressed 
wil^  cheese,  and  in  soups,  broths,  &c.  It  is  the 
same  substance  as  vermicelli ;  the  only  difference 
between  them  being  that  the  latter  is  made  into 
smaller  tubes.  Boti^  of  them  are  prepared  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  Naples,  where  they  form  the 
fayourite  dish  of  all  classes,  and  the  principal  food  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  flour  of  the  hard 
wheat  Grcmo  duro,  imported  from  the  Black  Sea,  is 
the  best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni. 

Macaroons.  Small  sweet  wine-cakes. 

Macaw  palm.  The  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa  of  Mar- 
tins, growing  in  considerable  abundance  in  some  of 
the  West  India  Islands  and  the  eastern  parts  of  South 
America.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil  of  a  golden-yellow 
hue,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  with  an  odour  like 
violets,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  toilet  soaps.    The  nuts,  which  are  suscep- 
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tible  of  a  high  polish,  are  sometimes  fieincifTilly  carved 
by  the  negroes,  who  call  the  tree  the  grou-gron 
palm. 

Mace  (G.  mads,  mmkatenbluthe,  D.foelie,foelyj  mus- 
caatbloom,  F.  maci8,flevr  de  muscade,  It.  mace,  8p. 
madoy  L.  mads).  The  outer  fleshy  coriaceous  co- 
yering  of  the  nutmeg.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered 
the  mace  is  easily  separated  from  the  nut  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  mace  is  red  when  gathered,  but  in 
drying  becomes  yellow.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Penang  and  Singapore,  in  bags,  each  weighing  1001b. 
The  Dutch  sprinkle  mace  with  salt-water  prior  to 
packing.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  .smell,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste ;  it  is  a  favourite 
medicine  of  the  ICndoo  physicians,  who  prescribe  it 
in  the  slow  stages  of  fever,  &c. 

Mackerel  (Scomber,  Scombrm).  The  mackerel  is  weU 
known  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours  and  beauty  of 
its  form,  as  well  as  for  being  a  most  valuable  article  of 
food,  particularly  among  the  lower  orders  of  people. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  mackerel 
is  a  migratory  fish,  swimming  to  distant  and  more 
tropical  seas  at  the  time  of  our  winter;  but  this  opinion 
is  now  considered  erroneous,  the  mackerel  having  the 
same  habits  as  several  other  fish;  that  is,  merely 
taking  itself  to  the  deeper  waters  iu  the  winter,  and 
returning  to  those  which  are  shallower  m  the  sum- 
mer time  to  deposit  its  spawn,  which  it  does  in  June. 
The  time,  however,  for  spawning  varies  very  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  coast  and  the  temperature 
of  the  season.  The  young  mackerel,  which  are  called 
shiners,  are  four  to  six  inches  long  by  the  end  of 
August.  The  mackerel  as  feeders  are  voracious,  and 
their  growth  is  rapid.     To  be  eaten  in  perfection  tlus 
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fish  should  be  Tery  freih,  and  it  tooti  beeomes  anfit 
fbr  food.  The  most  Gommon  mode  of  fiidimg  for 
mackerel  is  by  means  of  drift-nets.  The  drift-net  is 
20ft.  deep  and  120ft.  long,  weH  eorked  at  the  top ; 
several  of  these  nets  are  joined  together  lengtiiways 
by  means  of  losig  ropes,  called  drift-ropes,  so  that  the 
whcde  nets  are  often  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 
The  fish  roving  about  in  the  night  are  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  net,  which  ave  of  sach  a  sise  as  to 
admit  the  head  to  pass  and  not  the  body :  thns  they 
are  cangfat  by  the  gills.  The  nets  are  laid  in  the 
night,  and  hauled  up  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  of  the  net  is  taken  in  and  the  fish  secured,  the 
vessel  nms  back  into  the  karbonr  with  her  fish ;  or 
putting  them  on  board  some  o&er  boat  in  eompaiiy 
that  carries  for  the  party  to  the  nearest  mariBet,  the 
ishing-vessel  remains  at  aea  for  the  next  flog^fs 
operations. 

Mackintosh.  A  sohition  cf  eaontdiouc  in  coal  naphtha, 
a(pp]ied  to  linen  ^doths  and  otinr  snbstances  to  render 
them  waterproof;  so  oalled  from  the  name  of  the 
patentee. 

Maoon.  A  French  wine. 

Madapollam.  A  kind  of  fine  long^btfa,  shipped  to 
the  Eastern  markets. 

Madder  (G.  fdrberdtiie,  D.  rnee,  F.  alizarin  f^arame, 
It.  TobUa,  Sp.  granza,  Buss,  mmiona^  krap.  Hind. 
'nmnjeth).  It  is  the  product  of  tiie  long  slrader  roots 
of  the  Rvbha  iinctorum,  a  plant  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  principal  supplies  of  it  are 
<*tained  from  Holland,  Bdginm,  France,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Ides,  Italy,  India,  nd  Cey- 
v»Ju  Its  coltivatwrn  has  been  attempted  in  England, 
tot  without  any  bsMfiml  result.     Our  suppUes  were 
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for  a  lengih^Md  period  ahnost  entirely  derived  from 
Holland ;  but  large  quantities  are  now  imported  from 
Fiance  and  Tozkey.  Tbe  root  is  peremial,  lc»ig> 
creeping,  about  as  large  as  a  quill,  and  red  bot^ 
within  and  witiiout;  from  it  arise  seyeral  trailing 
stemsy  rouf^,  brandusg  two  or  three  feet  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow ;  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Jume  and  July,  and  are  succeeded  by 
bladdsh  berries.  The  plant  is  raised  from  seed,  and 
is  three  years  old  before  the  roots  come  to  perfection ; 
titey  then  weigh  when  gneen  thirty  or  forty  pounds  per 
plant,  or  about  one-sixth  of  this  quantity  when  dry. 
The  roots,  when  taken  up,  are  wadied,  and  dried  in 
kilns  as  quiddy  as  possible;  they  are  then  pounded  or 
grooiid.  *  In  this  state  they  are  of  an  orange  colour. 
Madder  is  used  for  dyeing  silk,  wooUen,  and  cotton 
goods.  The  colour,  derived  from  it  is  lasting,  and 
remts  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun;  that  called 
madder-^ed  contains  the  whole  of  the  cdouring  mat- 
ter. To  produce  that  called  Twrkey-red  only  the 
finest  colouring  particles  of  the  root  are  preserved. 
Madder  is  called  in  oomnerce  by  various  names,  ac- 
eording  to  its  quality,  from  Turkey  and  Italy  mad- 
der-roots are  brong^  in  their  natural  state ;  those  of 
£bUaad  and  ZeoJand  are  ground.  The  finest  selected 
portioni  fti^j  which  is  earefally  taken  froqi  the  middle 
«f  the  roots,  is  called  crop  madder;  the  best  roots 
wbes  givmnd  up  witlwQt  being  peded  form  what  is 
osHed  ombro.  When  ike  roots  are  imsorted  and  ground 
tkey  consiitete  gcmene  madder  ;  and  the  rofase  of  all 
the  opeoaAioQS  is  eaUed  mM;  this  w  used  as  a  first 
tint  for  dask  coloiss. 
Madeira.  A  weUimwn  wine,  prodwed  in  &e  island 

of  tint  name. 
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Madrepore.  A  petrifiaotion,  or  species  of  coral;  a 
Tariety  of  limestone. 

Magnanier.  The  manager  or  proprietor  of  a  nursery 
for  silkworms. 

Magnesia  (F.  magnisiey  G.  gebrcmnte  magnesia^  It. 
magnesia).  One  of  the  primitiye  earths,  having  a 
metallic  basis.  It  is  not  found  native  in  a  state  of 
pnrity,  but  is  easily  prepared. 

Magnet.  A  kind  of  rich  ironstone,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  light  pieces  of  iron  towards  it ;  a 
bar  of  iron  made  artificially  magnetic  by  electricity. 
{See  Loadstone.) 

Mahogany,  The  wood  of  the  Savietenia  mahogani,  a 
lofty  and  beautiful  South  American  tree.  The  tmnk 
frequently  exceeds  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter 
of  six  feet.  The  timber  is  of  a  rich  brown,  of  different 
shades  and  markings,  capable  of  a  brilliant  polish, 
close-grained,  very  little  liable  to  warp  or  shrink,  and 
having  a  semi-resinous  juice  which  preserves  the  wood 
from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  leaves  are  composed 
of  four  pair  of  oval,  pointed,  entire  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  loose  panicles.  The 
fruit  is  a  hard,  woody,  oval  capsule,  about  as  large  as 
a  turkey's  egg.  It  is  one  of  Uie  best  and  most  orna- 
mental woods  known,  forming  elegant  articles  of  for- 
siture.  Mahogany-cutting  constitutes  a  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  British  settlers  in  Honduras.  Gangs 
of  negroes,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  fifty  each,  are 
employed  in  this  work ;  one  of  their  number  is  styled 
the  huntsman,  and  his  duty  is  to  traverse  the  woods 
in  search  of  the  trees  which  are  flit  for  cnttinff  down. 
When  these  have  been  discovered,  a  stage  is  ereeted 
against  each,  so  high  that  the  tree  may  be  cut  down 
at  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.     After  the  tree 
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is  cnt  down,  and  the  branches  lopped,  the  task  com- 
mences of  conyeying  the  logs  to  the  water^s-side, 
which  is  often  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty.   They 
now  float  down  the  current  singly,  till  they  are  stopped 
by  cables  which  are  purposely  stretched  across  the 
river  at  some  distance  below.      Here  the  different 
gangs  select  their  own  logs,  and  form  them  into  sepa- 
rate  rafts,  preparatory  to  their  final  destination.    The 
principal  importations  in  this  country  are  made  from 
Honduras  and  Campeachy.  *  It  is  abundant  in  Cuba 
and  Hayti,  and  it  used  to  be  plentiful  in  Jamaica ;  but 
in  the  latter  island  most  of  the  larger  trees,  at  least  in 
accessible  situations,  have  been  cut  down.    Mahogany 
was  first  used  in  repairing  some  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's 
ships  at  Trinidad  in  1597  ;  but  it  was  not  introduced 
into  England  till  1724. 
Maize^  or  Indian  Com  (F.  ble  de  Turquie,  G.  Turkisch 
kom,  mays,  It.  grano  Turquo  o  Siciliano),    One  of  the 
corn-bearing  grasses  {Zea  mays),  annual  in  duration, 
and  producing  stems  of  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  or  in 
hot  damp  countries  often  double  this.     Maize  is  to 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  world  what  wheat  is  to  the 
temperate  regions.     It  is  extensively  cultivated  not 
only  in  America,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia 
and  Afirica,  and  also  in  several  countries  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.     The  seed  is 
sown  in  the  spring ;  it  soon  germinates,  grows  rapidly, 
and  in  September  produces  a  large  crop  of  ears  or 
spikes  of  seed.     These  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  the 
husks  when  perfectly  dry  stripped  off,  and  together 
with  the  stalks  laid  by  for  winter  fodder.     In  the 
orange  countries  the  husks  are  employed  to  wrap  round 
the  oranges  as  they  are  placed  in  chests  ready  for  ex- 
portation.    The  ears  when  conveyed  to  the  granary 
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are  spread  out  to  dry,  the  seed  thrashed  oat  and  laid 
by  for  use.  When  gionnd  inte  powder  and  made  into 
bread  it  forms  a  wholesome  and  nutritions  food* 

Ml^oon.  A  confection  of  hemp,  being  a  compound  of 
butter,  sugar,  flour,  milk,  and  bhaasig.  It  is  largely 
consumed  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  all  classes  of 
natives  in  the  East. 

Malachite,  A  valuable  green*  ore  or  massive  carbonate 
of  copper,  much  prized  by  the  lapidary  in  consequence 
of  the  beauty  of  its  colouring  and  maridng,  and  the 
high  polish  it  will  take. 

Malaga.  A  kind  of  wine,  called  also  mountain. 

Malmsey.  A  strong  and  fine-flavoured  sweet  wine, 
made  in  Madeira  of  grapes  which  have  been  allowed 
to  shrivel  on  the  vine.  It  is  of  a  deep  golden  hue, 
and  contains  between  sixteen  and  sevente^i  per  cent 
of  alcohol. 

Malt  (G.  inalz,  D.  mout,  F.  malt,  bU  germe.  It.  maUo, 
Buss,  solod).  Grain  which  has  become  sweet  in  con- 
sequence of  incipient  germination.  Malt  forms  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and 
less  extensively  in  the  making  of  spirit.  For  beer 
three  difiierent  kinds  are  employed  :  1.  pale  or  amber 
malt,  which  yields  the  saechariaiie  and  vegetable  ex- 
tract ;  2.  brown  or  hlmtm,  malt,  which  is  not  ferment- 
able, but  which  is  added  to  import  flavour ;  and  3. 
roasted  or  black,  or,  as  it, is  sometimes  termed,  patent 
malt,  which  is  employed  instead  of  burnt  sugar  merely 
as  a  colouring  matter.  The  process  of  manuiictare 
is  first  to  steep  the  grain  in  water  for  twenty-fcur 
hours  to  swell  and  soften ;  it  i»  then  pkced  in  a  heap 
upon  a  floor — this  is  called  eoueking ;  here  it  runains 
till  the  germination  of  the  young  root  has  taken  place 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-eighth  of  an  indb ;  it  is 
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then  sproad  ont  to  dry — ^this  is  eaUed  /oonn^.  It  is 
then  kUn-dried  at  a  certain  dagsee  of  heat,  acoordiBg 
to  the  cdoar  it  is  raqoired  to  be  when  finished.  Wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  oae  any  other  of  our  oereak^  oao  ba 
nsed  for  the  making  of  malt ;  bnt  generally  the  ktter 
grain  is  used  in  this  eoontry .  The  process  is  regukted 
by  the  Eixoise,  and  a  large  amonnt  of  duty  is  raised  to 
the  rerentue  ftom  this  source. 

Bfaltese  stone.  A  soft  stone  quarried  in  Malta,  uied 
for  carving  and  for  making  lacge  jaors,  &e« 

Malt  vinegar.  The  ordinary  kind  of  Yinegaff  made  for 
domestic  use  in  this  country. 

Matwa  opdnnL  One  of  the  leadii^  descriptions  of 
Indian  opium,  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Be- 
nares and  Bdiar  kinds; 

MitTTialiga.  A  sort  of  hasty^-pudding  or  grout,  made 
from  maize,  on  which  this  Ibwer  classes  in  the*I>ttaub- 
ian  Provinces  almost  exclusively  subsist. 

Mammee.  A  tropical  fruit,  the  Mammea  Am&necmaf, 
which  has  a  sweet  and  very  aigreeable  tiaste^  aocem- 
panied  with  an  aromatic  pleasant  odour. 

Mandrake.  The  root  of  Mamdragora  ajS^nariwin^  an 
old  ingredieiit  in  philtres,  but  of  dangeraus  pnpertieSL.- 
angynese  (G.  hraamsUin^  D.  bruinsteem^  F.  manga- 
nese, savon  du  verre,  It.  and  Up.  moMganesia).  A 
whiiish-gray  metal,  like  iron  in  appearance^  but  etr. 
tiemely  brittle ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  rapidly 
changing  into  a  black  powder,  called  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  ift  which:  state  there&ne  it  is  usually 
iMDdd.  It  is  emfloyed  in  making  chlorine  or  the 
bleaching  liquid^  in  glazing  Uaek  earthenware,  in 
giving^  a  purple  colour  to  enanu^,  and  in  the  manir*^ 
iM3to:e  of  porcelain  and  ^as.  It  is  fllao  tiie  substance 
geninally  employed  by  dMsnstats  for  otbtainiug  oxygen 
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gas.  The  hlack  oxide  is  fonnd  abondantly  in  Corn- 
wall, Deyonshire,  Somersetshire^  and  some  other  conn- 
tries,  as  well  as  in  many  places  on  the  Continent. 

Mangel-wurzel^  or  Field-beet  (F.  betterave,  G. 
mangold-tourzel,  It.  bietola)^  A  mongrel  between 
the  red  and  white  beet.  It  has  been  a  good  deal  cul- 
tivated in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  partly 
as  food  for  cattle,  and  partly  to  be  nsed  in  distillation 
and  in  the  extraction  of  sngar.  Its  culture  in  Great 
Britain  is  comparatively  recent,  but  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  has  any  advantages  over,  the  turnip  for  agricnl- 
tural  purposes. 

Mango.  This  fruit  (Ma/ngifera  indica)  is  cultivated 
very  generally  in  hot  countries,  though  especially  com- 
mon ill  a  multitude  of  varieties  in  India  and  the  East 
Indian  Islands,  where  it  is  probably  native.  The 
mango  is  highly  prized  as  a  most  delicious  froit; 
unripe  it  is  used  in  tarts,  preserves,  &c. 

Mango-fish.  A  small  fish  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length  and  two  in  depth,  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  in 
India,  where  it  is  called  the  tupsee.  Isinglass  is  made 
of  the  swimming-bladder. 

Mangostein.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  luscious  of 
tropical  fruits.  It  iB  a  native  of  Malacca  and  the 
East  Indies. 

Mangrove.  A  tropical  tree  growing  on  the  borders  of 
seas  and  swamps,  the  Rhizophera  mcmgle,  the  bark 
of  which  is  used  for  tanning.  The  mangrove  or  tree- 
oyster  attaches  itself  to  the  boughs  wMch  droop  in 
the  water.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  nuking 
vSQgar-hogsheads  and  for  shipbuilding. 
anna.  This  substance,  which  is  so  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Materia  MedAcay  and  which  forms  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce,  exudes  naturally,  or 
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from  incisions  made  in  the  tnmk  and  branches  of  a 
specieB  of  ash  {Fraxinus  rottmdifolia).  It  first  appears 
as  a  whitish  juice,  thickens  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  when  dried  forms  a  whitish  or  reddish  granolar 
substance,  which  is  the  manna  of  conmierce.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  is  cnltivated  very  exten- 
sively in  Sicily.  June  and  July  are  the  two  months 
in  which  the  manna  is  collected.  It  is  detached  from 
the  tree  with  wooden  knives,  and  is  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  drying.  A  Httle  rain  or  even  a  thick  fog 
will  ofiien  occasion  the  loss  of  a  whole  day's  crop.  The 
taste  of  manna  is  sweet  and  slightly  nauseous.  It  is 
a  mUd  purgative,  and  is  principally  administered  to 
children. 

Manna  croup.  A  preparation  of  wheat  imported  from 
Bussia  to  compete  witii  semolina. 

Many-root.  A  name  for  the  RiieUia  tuberosa^  a 
native  of  Jamaica,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  an 
emetic. 

Maple.  A  family  of  trees,  of  which  several  have  a  com- 
mercial value.  The  common  maple  (Acer  campestre) 
is  much  used  in  America  for  house  carpentry  and 
furniture.  A.  sacchoHnum  furnishes  the  bird!s*eye 
maple  and  curled  maple.  A,  psevdo-platantLs  is  used 
in  making  Tunbridge-ware,  and  for  boxes,  butter- 
prints,  &C'. 

Maple  sugar.  It  is  obtained  from  the  sugar-maple 
{Acer  Baccha/nnum)y  growing  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  sweet  sap  of  which  is  collected  in 
the  spring  by  tapping  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch  with  an  auger,  and  inserting  a  spout. 
The  juipe  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  clarified,  drained, 
and  crystallised.  Good  sugar-ma^es  yield  each  about 
an  average  of  four  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  season. 
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Marasohino.  A  Hqaeat  preparod  in  Itftl;  and  Sal- 
matia  from  a  variety  of  eheny.  Tbe  fraSb  tmi  seed 
are  oanisiMd  together,  one  part  to  the-  hundred  of 
honey  added,  and  the  whole  Bnbjeeted  to^lbrmeiitalaiDn, 
and  then  dintiUed  and  reetified.  Sbgwr  and  water  are 
subsequently  added  to  flavour  it,  and  it  is  then  siwed 
for  some  months  to  free  it  of  esapyrecnaatic:  flavovr. 

Marble  (G.,  Bass.,  and  L.  mamt&y,  D.  'mcBrm0r,  F. 
ma/rbre,  It.  ma/rmo,  Sp.  Tnarmol),  In  oommon  and 
commereial  language,  is  the  name  aipplied  to  aH  serts 
of  polished  stones,  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
monuments  and  public  edifices,  or  i»  the  Gonstnc- 
tion  of  private  houses.  MarUes  are  distinguished 
popularly  by  their  colours:  1.  ma/rbles  of  a  tmifimn 
eolowr,  comprehending  sole^  tiiiose  wtikh  are  «fter 
white  or  black;  2.  vcmegcsUd  and  veined  marbks; 
8.  shell  marbles,  or  those  made  up  partly  of  sheBs; 
4.  umaeeUi  marbles,  or  those  wholly  formied  of  shells; 
6.  cipoli  marbles,  those  veined  with  green  tdb;  6. 
hreecm  marbles,  or  those  whadi  are  formed  of  aBgdtf 
fragments  of  diflerenot  maiUss,  loiited  by  a  cemeni  of 
some  other  colour ;  and  ks%,  pudding-stoiM  soMrUes, 
or  those  whidi,  like  the  bteeoki,  avs  formed  of  reuniled 
fragments,  only  with  the  difiEBorenee  of  bavmg'  the  peb- 
bles rounded  ia  place  oi  being  aiig<iilar.  The  finest 
and  whitest  marble  is  the  Parian,  though  ii  is  apt  to 
turn  yellow  by  age.  Csffvara  marble  is  m  high  re- 
pute amongst  modem  artistsi  it  is  off  a  white  dear 
colour,  but  occasionally  interspersedf  by  doiMKcolofiied 
veins.  T)ie  marble  employed  hj  Praxiteles  and  Phiiias 
was  brought,  from  the  island  of  fkros,  in  the  anhi- 
pekgo  of  which  they  were  both  nativesv  The  finest 
soMd  marbles  are  those  of  Italy,  BknkenberglM,Fnaiee, 
and  Flanders.     Qxetit  quaatttaes  of  veiy  beautifdl 
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marble  have  been  cybwof erad  at  Pofis^  in  BmaBakire, 
and  at  Tiree  and  other  jdaees  in  the  Western  lales. 
Kilkenny  in  Ireland  has  abudaiiee  of  beanlifiil  black 
marble,  called  Kilkenny  rnarble. 

Marc.  The  cake  or  refuse  remaining  after  the  oil  or 
jnica  has  been  expressed  fiom  frnits  or  seeds,  as  of 
apples,  obves,  gra^s,  te* ;  mostly  used  for  manzB* 

Marcdte  meadows*  A  name  tor  inigated  flelda  in 
Italy. 

Marena.  A  kind  of  dry  salt  fish  in  Turkey* 

Mare's  milk.  The  milk  of  the  mare  is  richflv  m  augor 

I  ^than  that  of  the  eow,  and  is  usually  employed  by  iJia 

^'  Gahnocks  and  others  for  the  manufactwe  ef  milk^beer. 

McM^gold.  A  genus  of  showy  plants.  The  well-knoiwn 
common  marigold,  Calendula  ojidnaiis-y  wae  iMmerly 
oaed  in  soups  ami  broths,  and  employed  as  a  earmi« 
mtive^  but  is  now  chiefly  used  to  adulterate  saflbon.   • 

Maijoram.  The  Oriffanmm  mdga/re,  used  as  a  season- 
ing in  cookery;  the  powder  a»  an  errhine,  the  tea  for 
nervousness.  This  plant  also  yields  what  is  called 
the  oil  of  thyme  in  the  shops,  a  commea  raoedy  in 
toothaehe. 

Market.  A  pubUc  place  in  a  city  or  town  irtiere  proyi- 
sions  are  sold. 

Marking-mitaL  The  frrat  of  an  East  Indam  teee 
(Semicarpus  wnaccurdiwrn).  The  ^mit,'  which  eon- 
tains  a  black  corrosive  juice,  rests  upon  a  ^'^'*"»^ 
stalk,  eaten  l^  tiie  natives.  The  naainous  juice  ai  tba 
nut  is  employed  m  maddng  cotton  cioths,  bemg  im- 
proved for  the  purpose  by  the  addition  of  lime  and 
vrater ;  it  was  formerly  used  as  medieine. 

Marmalade.  A  confection  made  of  oranges  beiledi  in 
sugar. 

Mflurqiaeftry .  A  gmeral  name'  applied  to  inlaid  work  of 
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TarioQS  maiieiials^  as  buhl,  reisner,  parquetry,  mosaic, 
Sec. ;  a  kind  of  cabinet-work  in  which  the  sm&ce 
of  the  wood  is  ornamented  with  ^nlaid  pieces  of  gold, 
silver,  pearl,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  horn,  or  rare 
woods. 

Majrroneto.  An  orchard  of  chestnnt-trees  in  Italy. 

Marrowfat.  A  choice  but  late  variety  of  pea. 

Marryat's  signals.  A  particular  code  of  marine  sig- 
nals, very  generally  adopted  by  merchant  vessels,  as 
laid  down'in  Marryat's  signal-book. 

Marsala.  A  Sicilian  light  wine. 

Marseilles  soap.  Marseilles  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
soap  manufacture  in  France,  and  olive-oil  is  princi- 
pally used  in  this  manufiarcture. 

Marsella.  A  kind  of  twilled  linen. 

Marsh-mallow.  The  leaves  of  the  Alihcea  offidnoMSf 
being  demulcent  and  pectoral,  are  used  by  herbalists, 
and,  like  those  of  the  common  mallow,  Malva  sylr 
vestris,  are  made  into  poultices  for  use  in  exteital 
inflammations. 

Marsiliane.  A  Venetian  vessel. 

Marvel  of  Peru.  A  very  handsome  flower,  the  Mira- 
bilis.  The  roots  of  one  species,  M.  jalapa,  are  drastic 
and  purgative  when  old. 

Marzmoto.  A  kind  of  Tuscan  spring  com,  supplying 
straw  for  bonnets. 

Masdeu.  A  kind  of  xed  wine. 

Mash.  The  Hindostani  name  for  a  species  of  pulse, 
Phaseolus  radAatvs;  a  mixed  food  for  horses;  malt 
and  water. 

Msi^lill.  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  sometimes  grown 
together,  but  mcnre  frequently  mixed  in  the  seed.  The 
flour, formed  of  this  mixture  is  called  maslin  bread,  and 
is  much  used  in  the  north  of  England,  especially  in 
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those  districts  where  good  crops  of  wheat  cannot  be 
depended  npon. 

Massicot.  A  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment. 
It  is  obtained  by  taking  off  and  pnlTerising  the  dross 
which  forms  npon  the  surface  of  melted  lead. 

Massoy-bark.  A  bark  obtained  from  a  lofil^  tree  in 
New  Gtdnea  and  Jaya,  which  has  tonic  properties^  and 
is  rich  in  essential  oils. 

Master-wort.  A  common  name  for  the  Imperatoria 
ostruthium,  the  root  of  which  is  acrid  and  bittei; ;  it 
has  been  nsed  for  toothache,  and  commended  as  a 
remedy  for  intermittent  fever. 

Mastic,  or  Mastach  (G.  mastix,  D.  mastik,  F.  mastic, 
It.  mastice,  Sp.  ahnasticay  almodgay  Arab.  arah).  A 
resinoas  substance,  obtained  from  incisions  m^de  in 
the  branches  of  the  Pistacia  lentiscus,  a  small  tree,  or 
rather  shrub,  growing  in  the  Levant  and  other  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  tree  attains  a 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  leaves  are  alternate, 
the  flowers  small  and  inconsfHusuous.  Mastic  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  products  of  Scio,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  this  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
from  remote  antiquity.  Mastic  is  consumed  in  vast 
quantities  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  there 
used  as  a  masticatory  by  women  of  all  denominations, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  teeth  and  imparting 
an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath.  It  is  used  by  us 
entirely  as  an  ingredient  in  varnish. 

Masticot.  A  Ught-yellow  pigment  prepared  from  tin. 

Matchlock.  A  long  musket  fired  by  a  rope  match, 
still  used  by  many  of  the  natives  of  the  East. 

Matico.  The  leaves  of  a  Peruvian  plant,  the  Artcmthe 
elangata,  used  as  a  powerful  styptic  and  for  other 
mediciQal  purposes. 
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Maties.  A  name  for  the  first  qoaUty  of  Scotdi-eared 
herrings,  being  those  fish  in  which  the  roes  and  melts 
are  perfectly  bnt  not  largely  developed. 

Matrix.  A  mould  for  casting  used  by  type-foonders 
and  others ;  a  cavity  or  shape  in  iribich  anything  is 
formed* 

Blats  (Dr  and  O.  rtmtten,  F.  nattea^  It.  atuqje,  stcjCf 
Port,  esteirasy  Sp.  esteras,  BxiBB^progoahki).  Textures 
composed  for  the  ziiost  part  dF  flags,  reeds,  tte  ImA 
of  trees,  rushes,  grass,  old  ropes,  dbc  In  this  oomtry 
mats  acre  nsed  for  a  variety  of  porposes,  snch  as  the 
packing  of  goods  and  fonutore;  the  stowage  of  varions 
things  on  d^p-board;  the  holding  of  different  ooamo- 
dities,  suck  as  figs,  sugar,  &c. ;  the  covering  of  charch 
floors ;  and  in  private  houses,  as  table-mats,  and  for 
oovering  floors,  stain,  halls,  &c. ;  also  in  hortienlteal 
operations,  as  a  defenee  against  rain,  frost,  &c.  Bust 
mats,  or  those  formed  of  the  inner  bark  of  tiie  fine- 
tcee,  are  imported  in  vaart  <iaantities  fixim  Baasia. 

Maixrittas-weed.  Ana]aefi>rtiiel{octf22a/«ei^)nm«, 
a  dye-liohen. 

Kaw.  The  stomadi  of  an  asmnaL  The  stonoali  of  the 
calf  famishes  rennet;  the  stomaoliB  ci  fishes  aster 
into  commerce  in  the  East,  nnder'the  name  offish- 
maws.  ^ 

May-dnke.  A  variety  of  dMcry. 

May-flies.  The  Ephemera  vidgata^  which  are  nsed  in 
some  parts  of  Hungary  and  Garinthia  as  maimre, 
many  &»«ts  in  fine  seasons  plaon^  more  than  tiflity 
eaoiloads  on  their  frzms. 

Mazarine.  A  deep-blue  ookor. 

.Massacavallo.  An  emgine  used  in  Italy  to  drairmtar. 

Mead,  or  Metheglin  {Or.  mekt,  meth,  D«  meede^  meed- 
rank,  F.  hyd/romel,  It.  idromele^  Bimk.  ttper).  A  ftr- 
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fiidnted  liquor  made  of  lioney  and  water,  once  the 
fayonrite  bewrnige  «f  the  higher  cksses  in  England, 
but  now  entirely  8n(>er8eded  by  wine,  ale,  €qpizitBy 
&c. 

Meal  (G.  mehl^  D.  meel,  F»  and.  It.  fa/rine,  Sp. /arma, 
Bass,  muka).  The  eoarse  flour  obtained  by  the  grind- 
ing of  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beanfl,  taii  other  pulae  and 
grain. 

Maeca  balsam.  A  ohoioe  oleo-resin,  obtained  from 
the  BdUcmcdendo'on  QUeadane. 

Mechlin  lace.  A  beautiful  light  Belgian  laoe,  which 
isBB  a  six-ndied  mesh  of  ihsee  flax  threads,  twisted 
imd  plaited  to  a  perpetBdioular  line,  the  patten  being 
worked  in  the  net»  imd  the  plait  thread  surrounding 
the  flowers. 

MadttiHoiL  A  email  painting  «r  earving ;  a  medal  of 
s  lai^e  size. 

Medicated  spirits,  Aioohol  flavoured  with  some 
Strang  ingradieiiit,  and  permUted  to  be  imparted  duty 
fisae. 

Medlar.  Th«  fruit  of  MeBpUns  Gerrrumkay  eommon 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  sometimeB  met  with 
in  Eo^ish  hadgaiowB* 

Medoe.  A  Fx^neh  red  wine. 

Meerschauza.  An  eavthy  carbonate  of  magnesia,  of  a 
-whitish  oolaor^  found  in  Samoa,  Moravia,  and  otiifir 
places.  When  heated  it  gives  out  water  and  a  fetid 
smell,  and  becomes  bard  and  perfectly  white.  Whenx 
first  dug  up  it  has  a  greasy  feel,  like  soap,  and  on 
this  account  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  washing  their 
linen.  Ik  is  known  in  Europe  from  its  being  made 
nae  of  in  the  monvEactare  of  the  ^wls  of  tobacco- 


Bf  ega0&  A  name  given  to  the  dried  cane-stems  after 
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the  juice  has  been  expressed,  used  as  fuel  in  the  fiir- 
naces  of  sugar-boilers ;  it  is  also  called  trash. 

Melado.  Sugar  boiled  to  a  crystallised  state. 

Melasses.  See  Molasses. 

Melata.  An  apple  marmalade  made  in  Italy. 

Melon,  A  grateful  and  delicious  fruit,  the  Cucurrm 
melo,  of  which  there  are  several  cultivated  varieties, 
as  the  water-melon,  musk-melon,  &c. 

Merchandise.  A  general  name  for  all  goods  imported, 
exported,  or  sold  in  markets,  fairs,  shops,  or  ex- 
changes. 

Merchant.  A  wholesale  dealer  in  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise, who  exports  and  imports  commodities,  and  bays 
and  sells  goods  in  their  original  packages,  without 
breaking  bulk. 

Merchantable  commodities.  Goods  in  their  per- 
fect state,  free  of  mixture  or  damage,  and  otherwise 
uninjured  in  quantity  or  quality. 

Merchantman.  A  trading-ship  employed  in  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  from  one  distant  country  to  another, 
and  thereby  distinguished  from  coasting-vesseb, 
packets,  sloops,  colliers,  &c. 

Merchant  service.  The  term  applied  to  vessels  and 
seamen  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  a  nation  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  designed  for  war. 

Mercury^  or  Quicksilver  (0-.  quecksHber,  F.  vif 
argent,  It.  a/rgento  vino,  Sp.  azoque.  Buss.  rUA). 
This  is  the  only  metal  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  not  congealing  until  at  89° 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  The  colonr 
is  whitish,  but  rather  bluer  than  that  of  silver.  It  is 
volatile,  and  rises  in  small  portions  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  boils  at  650^ 
when  it  rises  copiously  in  fames,  which  frimes  being 
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condensed  give  the  metal  in  a  poror  state.  In  an  open 
vessel^  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  it 
beeomes  a  red  oxide,  called  precipitate  per  $e.  A 
greater  heat  revives  the  metal  from  its  oxide.  Mer- 
cnrjr  nnites  with  two  combnstibleB,  sulphnr  and 
phosphorus  ;  with  the  former  it  beeomes  a  polvera- 
lent  earthy  sabstance,  of  a  red  colour^  well  known  as 
cinnabar  or  vermiUon.  It  nnites  with  other  metals, 
and  forms  amalgams.  Mercury  is  useful  as  a  medicine, 
in  the  parting  of  silver  and  gold  from  their  ores,  in 
the  making  of  vermiUon  and  other  pigments,  for  the 
silvering  of  the  backs  of  looking-glasses,  in  water- 
gilding,  the  construction  of  barometers  and  thermo- 
meters, &c.  Scarcely  any  substance  is  so  liable  to 
adulteration  as  this  metal;  its  impurities  are  lead,, 
tin,  zinc,  and  bismuth.  When  the  metal  quickly 
loses  its  lustre,  is  covered  with  a  film,  is  less  fluid 
than  usual,  and  does  not  readily  break  into  little 
brilliant  globules,  it  may  be  suspected  of  being  adulte- 
rated. Quidksilver  is  procured  from  Spain,  Camiola, 
South  America,  California,  China,  &c. 

Merino.  A  fine  kind  of  wool. 

Meslin^  ISeteil.  Wheat  and  rye  grown  together  for 
home  consumption,  a  very  common  crop  in  France. 

Mestoup.  A  name  in  the  silk  trade  for  a  package. 

Metayer.  A  cultivator  who  pays  rent  partly  in  pro- 
duce, a  custom  very  common  in  Italy. 

Mexical>  or  Mescal.  A  spirituous  drink  extracted  from 
the  aloe,  which  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the 
Mexicans. 

Mezereuiu-bark.  The  bark  of  Daphne  mezereuniy 
which  is  employed.medicinaUy,  having  acrid,  laxative, 
and  poisonous  qualities.  It  is  also  used  as  a  mas- 
tieatory. 

T 
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Meszotint.  A  pavtieaiar  mode  of  engraTiiig  on  copper- 
plates by  pimchtiig  and  sorapiiig. 

Mica.  A  mineral  snbstanoe,  which  is  p^ecUj  trans- 
parent, elastic,  and  capable  of  being  split  into  thin 
sheets.  The  better  kind  is  called  talc,  and  is  used 
as  a  substitnte  for  glass  in  windows  and  lanterns,  to 
enclose  the  fire  of  certain  stoves  without  concealing  it, 
to  monnt  microscopic  objects,  and  for  the  tops  of  the 
boxes,  and  sometimes  the  cards,  of  the  mariner's 
compass. 

Milk  (F.  lait,  It.  latte,  L.  lac).  A  flnid  secreted  by 
the  females  of  all  those  animals  denominated  Mam- 
malia,  and  evidently  intended  by  Natnre  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  yonng.  In  this  country  the  milk 
of  the  cow  is  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  in  many  countries  that  of  the  goat  is  preferred. 

Milk-wort.  A  wild  plant  with  bitter  properties,  the 
Poly  gala  vulgaris ,  used  in  pulmonary  affections,  and 
as  a  remedy  in  spitting  of  blood. 

Millboards.  Thick  sheets  of  the  same  material  as 
that  used  for  coarse  brown  paper,  made  of  different 
thicknesses  and  sizes,  used  for  the  covers  of  books  and 
oth^  purposes. 

Millet  (G.  hirsey  F.  miUet,  It.  migUo,  pane  ce^trtllOf 
Sp.  mijo).  A  grain  of  a  small  size  and  rewoA  fons, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  rice,  and  for  the  fattening  of 
poultry.  There  are  several  varieties.  The  Italian 
miUet  is  a  species  of  grass,  which  in  certain  aomiMes 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  arid  is  cultivated  in  place 
of  com.  The  seed  is  extremely  small,  bat  tihds  is 
made  up  by  the  numbw  borne  by  eadi  ear  or  paaidi. 

.  IVom  this  great  numb^  of^grainsj  amounting  to  a 
thousand  {mUle)f  the  name  of  the  plant  is  Bupposed 
to  be  derived.     The  Italian  millet  is  withoat  doiiibt  a 
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natiTe  of  India,  where  it. is  called  eangue.  The  stalk 
is  a  jointed  reed,  wiih  a  long  broad  amptezicaol  leaf 
proceeding  from  each  joint.  It  is  in  height  about 
three  or  four  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  eompaet  spike 
of  an  oval  form  abont  nine  inches  long.  The  nmndrtnus 
grains  adhere  bat  slightly  to  the  husks,  and  are  easily 
shaken  out.  The  seeds  are  of  tarious  colours.  The 
Italians  make  a  sort  of  coarse  brown  bread  from  the 
flour  of  these  seeds ;  but  the  principal  use  of  them  is 
for  feeding  poultry.  The  leayes  and  stalks  are  used 
as  £Ddder  for  cattle,  and  are  also  made  into  brashes. 
The  German  variety  of  millet,  SetaHa  Oernumiod^  is 
similar  to  the  Italian,  but  rather  more  diminutive. 
The  Sorghum  vidgare,  or  panicled  millet,  goes  under 
di£ferent  names  in  the  different  countries  where  it  is 
cnltivated.  In  India  it  is  eaUei  jovaree ;  in  £gypt 
and  Nubia  dhourra ;  while  in  our  West  Indian  colonies 
it  has  received  the  name  of  Qmnea  com,  either  be- 
cause the  seed  was  first  conveyed  thither  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  or,  as  some  persons  have 
affirmed,  because  of  its  extensive  use  in  feeding  the 
African  negroes  throughout  those  colonies.  The 
height  to  which  this  plant  attains  varies  according  to 
the  soil  and  culture.  In  Egypt  its  growth  seldom 
exceeds  five  or  six  feet,  while  Borckhardt  speaks  of 
the  stalks  of  dhourra  as  being  sixterai  or  twenty  feet 
long.  Sorghum  is  cnltivated  lai^ely  in  some  parts 
of  China  and  in  Cochin*China.  In  England  the 
autumn  is  rarely  sufficiently  dry  and  warm  to  admit  of 
the  ripening  of  the  seeds. 
MUlinery.  Light  and  femcifal  articles  of  ladies'  dresfl» 
such  as  caps,  bonnets,  &c.,  manufactured  according 
to  taste  and  fashion  out  of  materials  already  adapted 
tar  the  purpose ; — distinguished  by  their  double  manu- 
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factnre  from  veils,  shawls,  &c.y  which  are  worn  as 
first  formed  without  remaking;  and  from  dresses, 
cloaks,  riding-habits,  &c.,  by  their  light  and  more 
&nciftil  character. 

Millstone.  The  large  circtdar  stone  which,  when  put 
in  motion  by  machinery,  grinds  com  and  other  articles. 
The  diameter  of  the  common  millstones  is  from  fiye  to 
seven  feet,  and  their  thickness  varies  firom  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  These  stones  have  been  principally 
imported  from  Bonen  and  other  parts  of  France,  the 
burr-stones  of  that  country  being  suj^osed  to  be  more 
durable  than  our  own.  Millstones  are,  however, 
found  at  Conway  in  North  Wales,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland. 

Minium^  Bed  Lead,  or  Bed  Oxide  of  Lead.  A  heavy 
scarlet  or  orange-coloured  powder,^  manufactured  from 
lead.     It  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 

Miniver.  The  white  fur  of  the  ermine,  prepiffed 
spotted  with  black  tails,  which  is  worn  as  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  nobility. 

Mink;  Minx.  A  commercial  name  for  the  fur  of  the 
Mustela  vison,  a  species  of  weasel,  which  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  victorines,  mnffS; 
capes,  &c. 

MisseltO;  Mistletoe.  A  parasitical  plant,  the  Vis- 
cum  album,  which  grows  on  the  oak  and  apple-tree, 
used  at  Christmas  for  decorating  rooms ;  from  its 
viscid  berries  birdlime  is  made. 

Mittens,  or  Mitts.  Gloves  which  cover  the  hands  with- 
out covering  the  fingers. 

Mocha  stone.  A  particular  kind  of  agate.  {See 
Agate.) 

Mohair  (G.  mohr,  F.  Tnoire,  It.  moerroy  Sp.  nm, 
miier).  The  hair  of  a  variety  of  the  common  goat. 
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which  is  as  fine  and  soft  as  silk,  and  of  a  snowy 
whiteness.  It  is  not  produced  anywhere  bat  in  the 
vicinity  of  Angora  in  Asia  Minor.  The  British 
mohair  fiibrics  are  principally  prepared  in  Bradford 
and  its  immediate  neighbonthood. 

Molasses,  Melasses,  or  Treacle  (F.  sirop  de  aucre, 
Tnilagse,  G.  syrup,  It.  mielazzo  di  zucchero,  Sp.  miel 
de  azucar,  chancaca,  Port,  melasso,  asBUcar  liquido, 
Buss,  patoka  sachamaja).  The  liquid  or  onorystal- 
lisable  part  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  which 
separates  from  the  granulated  part  of  the  sugar.  The  , 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  similar  portion  of  any 
other  vegetable  juice  from  which  sugar  is  obtaiaed.  * 
Molasses  is  sometimes  used  in  preparing  the  coarser 
sorts  of  preserves ;  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Monkey-boat.  A  long  narrow  boat  used  upon  canals, 
hence  also  called  a  canal-boat ;  it  is  furnished  with 
a  short  pole-mast  and  lug-sail ;  but  these  are  seldom 
used,  owing  to  the  interruption  to  sailing  occasioned 
by  locks;  the  mast  also  unships  upon  occasion,  to 
enable  the  boat  to  pass  bridges,  enter  tunnek,  &c. 

Monsoon.  A  species  of  periodical  strong  trade-wind 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  blowing  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
in  one  direction,  and  for  the  remainder  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

Mont  de  pi^te.  A  public  pawnbroking  ofiSce  on  the 
Continent,  kept  in  general  by  the  government. 

Moose.  A  large  species  of  elk,  the  CervtCs  dices.  This 
fine  animal  furnishes  an  excellent  hide  for  moccasins 
and  snow-shoes,  and  the  flesh  supplies  food  to  the 
Indians. 

Mordant.  A  chemical  base  used  in  calico-printing  to 
fix  the  colours,  such  as  alum ;  a  liquid  mixture  used 
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in  dyeing,  which  enaUes  the  colour  to  combine  per- 
manently -with  the  textile  fabric. 

Morocco,  or  Maroqnin  (G.  saffian,  F.  maro^ttiny  It. 
marrocchino,  Sp.  marrcqui,B,TJiSB.8aJian).  A  fine  kind 
of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  goat,  origisally 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  Barbary  States,  but  now 
manufactured  in  most  conntries.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  where  it  was  probably 
invented  or  first  became  known  to  Europeans.  The 
eolours  most  commonly  eommnnicated  to  it  are  red 
by  cochineal,  and  yellow  by  Avignon  berries. 

Moselle  wine.  A  clear  diy  wine,  with  a  light  pleasant 
fiavoor  and  high  aroma,  produced  in  the  countries  on 
and  near  the  Moselle  from  the  mnsqat  grape. 

Mother-of-pearl.  The  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster.  It 
is  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  coagulated  albumen 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  imported  into  Europe 
from  India  and  China,  and  is  extensively  used  for  in- 
laid wcwk,  toys,  knife^handles,  &c. 

MountailL  wine.  A  rich  sweet  white  wine,  which 
is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga. 

Mousseline  de  laine.  A  sort  of  thin  stuff  or  &faric 

woven  of  wool,  and  sold  as  a  material  Ant  fiamalfi 
dress. 

Mnoana-iseeds.  These  are  drifted  across  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  West  India  Islands  to 
the  Azores  and  Norwegian  coast,  where  they  are  ooea- 
sionally  picked  up. 

Mulberry.'  A  tree,  one  species  of  which,  the  Mcrw 
nigrUy  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit ;  the  other.  Moms 
aU>a,  and  its  varieties,  for  the  leaves,  which  form  the 
food  of  silkworms.  The  wood,  in  some  of  the  varieties, 
is  esteemed  for  its  toughness. 

Mixm.  A  kind  of  beer  or  ale,  brewed  from  wheats  oat 
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matt,  and  groond  bdans^  and  flavoicred  with  aromatic 
herbs.  .  It  requires  to  be  stored  about  two  years  before 
it  is  IB  good  condition  for  use* 
Muxijaet.  A  kind  of  madder,  Bubia  cardAfolia^  brought 
in  smaU  quantities  from  the  East  Indies,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  cultivated  in  ocmsiderable  quan- 
tities ;  though  owing  to  its  bulk,  and  consequently  the 
expense  of  freight  for  its  conveyance,  little  of  it  is 
used  in  this  country.  It  is  mostly  imported  in  small 
packets  or  bundles  of  600  or  800  to  the  ton ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  packed  in  bales  like  cotton* 

Mnscadine,   Muscadel^  Muscatel.   A  kind  of 

sweet  wine.  Of. the  Italian  the  best  sorts  are  the 
Syracusan,  tiie  Moscata,  Giro,  the  muscat  of  Alghiesi, 
and  Oleastra  in  Sardinia.  .The  best  French  musea- 
dels  are  those  of  fiivesaltes  and  Lunel,  after  which 
rank  the  FrontinaG  and  the  Monti>abin ;  Cyprus  and 
Gandia  alsoyield  mnscadeL 

Muscovado.  The  ordinary  dark^'coloured,  raw,  unre- 
fined sugar  of  commerce  ;  moist*'Bugar. 

Mushrooms.  A  name  for  edible  fungi,  some  of  which, 
as  the  AgoflricuB  campestrU  and  A.  oreades,  the 
mitre  mudbroom  and  ike  morell,  are  esteemed  as 
delieacies. 

Mxisk  (P..  muic,  O.  bisam,  D.  krmkm.  It.  mu9chio, 
Sp.  almizele,  Arab,  mishk).  An  aromatic  substance, 
obtained  from  certain  glands  which  grow  beneath  tli6 
belly  of  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind  called  the  musk- 
deer  (Mo$chuB  moschiferua),  that  inhabits  the  loftier, 
monntftins  of  Siberia,  Tartsiy,  Tonquin,  Cochin-Ghma, 
and  the  Himalayas.  Musk  is  in  grains  concreted 
together^  dry,  yet  sHghtiy  unctuous,  and  free  from 
grittiness  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  or 
ebewed.     It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  and  extremely 
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powerfiil  and  durable  odour;  the  taste  is  bitterish, 
and  the  colour  deep  bro?m  with  a  shade  of  red.  Two 
kinds  are  known  in  commerce  —  the  Tonquin  or 
•  Chinese,  which  is  the  best;  and  the  Habardur,  or 
Bussian.  The  musk  that  reaches  this  country  is  im- 
ported from  China  in  chests  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
ounces  each.  An  inferior  kind,  of  hill  produce,  is 
imported  from  Bengal.  There  is  also  a  Siberian  or 
Bussian  musk.  The  Chinese  musk-bags  are  always 
observed  to  have  been  opened  and  sewn  up  again; 
and  it  is  probable  that  adulteration  is  largely  prac- 
tised: the  blood  of  the  animal  is  often  mixed  witii 
the  musk. 

[Muslin.  A  very  thin  woven  fabric,  made  of  cotton, 
originally  brought  from  India,  but  now  extensively 
manufactured  at  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  other  places. 
It  is  of  several  denominations,  according  to  its  tex- 
ture and  degree  of  fineness — as  clear  muslin,  book 
muslin,  cambric  muslin,  jaconet,  mull,  and  others. 

Jffusquash.  A  burrowing  animal,  the  Fiber  zebethicus, 
commonly  called  the  musk*rat,  native. of  North  Ame- 
rica, sought  for  its  skin,  the  fur  resembling  that  of 
the  beaver.     It  is  chiefly  used  for  hat-making. 

Mussel.  A  shell-fish  (Mytihis  edvlis)  abundant  on  onr 
sea-shores,  and  largely  used  as  food,  though  by  some 
not  considered  wholesome. 

Must.  The  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by  fermentation  is 
converted  into  wine. 

Mustard  (G.  mustert,  senfy  F.  numtarde.  It.  mostarda, 
Sp.  mortaza,  Buss,  gartschiza,  Arab,  khordal,  Hind. 
rai).  That  powder  commonly  known  as  mustard  is 
produced  by  grinding  the  seeds  of  a  plant  called 
sinapis,  of  which  two  species  are  ordinarily  used :  the 
Sinapis  nigral,  or  rape  seed,  an  inferior  kind ;  and  the 
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Sinapia  alba,  or  white  mustard,  the  seed  of  which 
produces  the  well-known  spring  salad  of  that  name, 
and  the  condiment  so  common  at  our  tables.  It  is  a 
stimulant,  and  as  such  is  used  with  the  more  indiges- 
tible dishes  and  meats,  and  also  as  a  medicine.  Ap- 
plied as  a  poultice  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
blister  of  cantharides;  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
water  and  drunk  copiously  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
emetic,  and  hence  is  useful  in  cases  of  poisoning,  &c. 
The  mustard  plant  was  formerly  extensiyely  cultivated 
in  Durham,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen  in  that  county. 
It  is,  however,  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York, 
and  throughout  other  parts  of  the  North  Riding ;  and 
being  manufactured  in  the  city  of  York,  is  afterwards 
sold  under  the  name  of  Durham  mustard.  The  white 
sort  is  grown  largely  in  Essex,  and  in  a  few  districts 
of  Cambridge.  The  chief  manu&ctory  of  mustard  is 
at  Norwich,  and  there  are  some  considerable  factories 
in  London. 

Myrbane.  A  purified  benzole,  made  from  bemsole 
and  nitric  acid. 

Myrobalans.  A  particular  kind  of  plums  dried.  They 
are  prepared  in  many  parts  of  India  as  a  confection. 

Myrrh.  A  fragrant,  bitter,  aromatic  gum-resin,  ob- 
tained &om  the  Balsamodend/ron  myrrha,  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  in  chests,  each  containing  from 
two  to  four  hundredweight.  Formerly  the  finest 
myrrh  was  brought  from  Turkey ;  now  the  supplies 
come  from  Bombay — no  doubt  the  produce  of  Arabia 
carried  thither. in  exchange  for  English  goods.  Its 
use  dates  from  high  antiquity,  being  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Exodus ;  it  is  at  present  employed  in  a  great 
variety  of  medicinal  preparations. 
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Myrtle.  A  well-known  shrab,  the  Myrtus  convnmm. 
The  fragrant  and  aromatic  dried  fruit  and  flower-bads 
were  form^ly  nsed  as  a  spiee,  and  are  said  to  be 
80  Btill  in  TnBoany ;  a  kind  of  wine  is  made  from 
them,  and  the  flowers  yield  a  distilled  water,  caUed 
eaa  d'ange. 

N. 

Nacarat.  A  term  applied  to  a  pale-Md  colour  with  an 
orange  cast.  The  nacarat  of  Portugal  is  a  crape  or 
fine  linen  fiabric  dyed  of  this  tint,  but  the  brightest 
red  <arapes  of  this  Idnd  are  manufactured  by  the  Turks 
at  Constamtinople.  Nacarat  powder  is  nsed  by  ladies 
to  give  their  countenances  a  roseate  hue,  in  the  same 
manner  as  rouge. 

Nacchera.  The  Italian  name  for  the  castanets;  a 
kettledrum. 

Nacre.  The  same  as  mother-of-pearl,  partieuhuiy  the 
inner  part  of  the  shelL 

Nails  (G.  nagely  apiker,  D.  spykers,  F.  clous,  It.  chiodi, 
ehiovi,  agutif  Sp.  clav/os,  Buss,  gwordi).  MetalHe 
pins  used  for  fastening  together  the  difiierent  parts  of 
wooden  machinery  and  framework*  Nails  are  made 
in  many  towns  and  villages  throughout  Ghreat  Britain ; 
but  the  principal  seats  of  this  useful  branch  of  the  iron 
manu&etttte  are  at  Birmingham^  Bilston,  Wolrer- 
hampton,  Dudley,  and  a  small  district  in  Derbyshire. 
There  are  nearly  800  different  sorta  and  sizes  of  nails, 
•  applioaUe  to  all  the  various  purposes  of  the  carpenter, 
joiner,  shipbuilder,  wheelwright,  &c. 

Nainsooks.  A  species  of  Bengal  muslins. 

Nankeen^  or  NankiBg  (G.  ncmkmff,  D.  nankings 
linnen,  F.  toile  de  nanJemp  It.  nanckino,  Sp.  nanqnim). 
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A  sort  of  cotton  obth,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Nanking,  where  it  was  originally  manii£Eustiired. 
It  is  BOW  imitated  in  most  other  oomitries  where 
cotton  goods  are  woyen ;  bat  those  of  the  East  are 
snperioTy  on  account  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  cotton 
{Gossipium  religiosum)  being  reddish,  while  in  those 
countries  where  white  cotton  is  used  it  is  necessary  to 
giye  it  the  proper  hue  by  artificial  means.  In  the 
East  the  manufacture  is  wholly  confined  to  China. 
The  nankeens  birought  to  England  come  under  the 
general  denomination  of  piece-goods ;  they  are  mostly 
made  into  trousers  and  waistcoats  for  gentlemen's 
wear  during  summer,  ladies'  pelisses,  &c.  In  some 
of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Eui:ope,  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the  British  settle- 
ments in  Africa  nankeen  is  worn  by  both  sexes  all  the 
year  round,  and  constitutes  the  principal  article  of 
attire.  Li^terly,  however,  it  has  become  un£uhion- 
able  in  this  country,  and  its  importation  has  in  con- 
sequence aU  but  ceased. 

Naphtha^  or  Bock-oiL  A  transparent  yellowish  or 
browmsh  fluid  of  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  greasy  to 
the  touch,  and  so  light  as  to  float  on  alcohol.  Near 
Baku  in  the  Caspian  Sea  are  fountains  of  it ;  the 
priscipal  source  whence  it  is  now  obtained  is  from  the 
distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is,  chemically  speaking,  a 
hydro-carbon,  not  containing  any  oxygen  in  its  compo- 
sition. It  is  therefore  employed  to  preserye  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  other  substances  from  contact  with 
the  air,  by  which  they  would  be  decomposed.  Its  chief 
use  is  as  a  solvent  for  indiarubber,  and  as  a  buniing 
material  for  lamps,  in  which  it  bums  with  a  brilliant 
but  not  very  iUmHinating  light. 

Naples  yellow.   A  dye  prepared  by  exposing  lead  and 
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antimony  with  potash  to  the  heat  of  a  reverberatory 
fomace.  It  stands  tolerably  well^  but  turns  black 
upon  the  contact  of  iron.  A  native  pigment  of  this 
kind  is  also  found  contained  in  some  of  the  lava  aronnd 
Naples,  from  which  it  was  first  extracted^  and  hence 
the  name. 

Narcissus-oil.  An  essential  oil,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion firom  some  of  the  fragrant  species  of  narcissus. 

Nargile.  A  Turkish  pipe  for  smoking  through  water 
by  means  of  a  long  marpidge  or  ttibe. 

Narwhal.  A  fish^  the  Monodon  monoceros,  the  long 
spiral  horn  or  tusk  of  which  furnishes  ivory,  although 
it  is  seldom  used  in  manufacture. 

Nasco.  A  superior  white  wine  of  Sardinia. 

Natron.  An  impure  soda,  found  in  the  ashes  of  several 
marine  plants,  in  some  lakes,  as  in  the  natron  lakes 
of  Egypt,  and  in  some  mineral  springs. 

Navette.  A  smaller  kiud  of  colza  cultivated  in  Erance 
for  the  seed,  for  making  oil.  The  seed  is  less  abun- 
dant but  more  valuable  than  the  larger  kind. 

Neat.  A  term  applied  to  cattle. 

Neat's-foot  oil  is  the  fat  obtained  by  boiling  calves' 
feet,  or  that  which  runs  from  between  the  joints  of  the 
various  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

Nebbek.  A  name  in  Arabia  for  the  fruit  of  the 
jujube. 

Nebiolo.  An  Italian  wine. 

Nectarine.  A  peach-like  fruit;  a  variety  of  the  apricot. 

Negro-head  tobacco.  Tobacco  softened  with  mo- 
lasses or  syrup  and  pressed  into  cakes,  generally 
called  cavendish. 

Negus.  A  drink  made  of  wine,  water,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  sometimes  lemon-juice ;  so  called  from  its  inventor, 
Colonel  Negus. 
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Neroli-oil.  An  essential  oil,  obtained  by  distilling 
orange^flowers;  it  is  colourless,  bat  becomes  red  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Nettle-tree.  The  CeUis  Australia,  which  yields  a 
compact  wood  between  oak  and  box  for  density.'  It 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  by  the  French  under 
the  name  of  Micoconlier  and  Perpignan  wood  for  flutes 
and  for  carving. 

Newspapers.  Publications  issued  in  sheets  at  short 
and  stated  intervals,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing 
events.  From  their  first  imperfect  begiiming  news- 
papers have  gradually  increased  in  number,  matter, 
and  consequence^  nntil  they  form  in  many  European 
countries  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the 
social  economy  pf  the  people,  exercising  a  marked 
influence  on  domestic  manners,  literature,  and  usages, 
but  more  especially  powerful  as  a  great  political  instru- 
ment. 

New  Zealand  flax.  The  Phormivm  tenaxi  a  plant  of 
New  Zealand,  the  leaf  of  which  ftumishes  a  strong  and 
valuable  fibre. 

Nioaragoa-WOOd.  The  wood  of  the  Caesalpina 
eehinata,  a  tree  growing  in  Nicaragua ;  it  is  a  species 
of  Brazil-wood.  It  is  used  with  a  solution  of  tin  as 
a  mordant  to  dye  a  bright  but  fugitive  red.  Nicara- 
gua woods  differ  greatly  in  their  quality  as  well  as 
price  ;  one  sort  being  so  deficient  in  colouring  matter 
that  six  pounds  of  it  will  only  dye  as  much  wool  or 
doth  as  one  pound  of  Brasdl-wood,  while  another 
variety  of  it  will  produce  nearly  hjedf  the  effect  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  Bri&zil-wood,  and  will  sell  propor- 
tionately dear. 

Nickel.  A  white  metal,  ductile,  malieable,  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  and  which,  like  iron,  may  be  rendered 
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magnetic.  Its  q»ecifie  gmvitj  when  hamnifired  is 
8-279.  It  is  rather  more  fusible  than  pore  iron, 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air  and  motstme  at 
common  temperature,  bat  is  dowlj  oxidised  at  a  red 
heat.  It  is  found  in  all  meteoric  iron,  but  its  prin- 
cipal ore  is  a  copper-*eoloared  mineral  found  in  West- 
phalia, and  cidkd  kupfemickel — nidcel  befaig  the 
term  of  detraction  used  by  the  Gennan  miners,  vho 
expected  from  the  colour  of  the  ore  to  find  that  it 
contained  copper.  This  metal  is  the  foondatum  of 
'  German  silver;'  it  is  also  employed,  either  pure  or 
in  combination  with  copper,  as  a  form  of  currency. 
Coins  containing  twenty  parts  of  nickel  and  ei^ty  of 
copper  are  circulated  in  Belgium.  It  is  used  in  the 
potteries  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

Nicotine.  A  colourless  limpid  oil,  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  tobacco  ;  a  single  drop  of  it  is  sufficient  to  kill 
a  dog. 

Niello.  An  engraved  gold  or  silver  plate,  the  Iroea  of 
which  are  filled  permanently  with  a  black  enamel. 

Nightshade.  A  dangerous  narcotic  poison,  ^^of»(<^^ 
ladonna,  usefuUy  employed  in  medidne.  It  is  an  httb- 
aceous  plant,  with  soUtaory  lurid  flowers  and  violet-bhck 
berries  on  short  stalks  springing  from  the  basis  of  the 
rather  large  white  leaves.  It  is  found  in  waste  plaees, 
often  near  dd  castles  and  ruins,  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent. 

Nitrate  of  lead.  Crystallised  nitric  add  and  oxide  of 
lead,  which  is  much  ^nployed  in  the  chrome-yellow 
style  of  calico-printing. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  Nitric  add  and  silver,  mudi  used 
as  an  indelible  ink  for  writing  upon  linen  with  a  pen. 

Nitre.  Niiarate  of  potash,  a  natural  eflSorescence  on  the 
surfiice  of  the  earth  in  several  countries,  which  is  used 
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M  saltpetre  in  the  meaBfiaetiire'of  gunpowder  and  of 
nitric  adld. 

Nitric  acid.  A  preparation  from  nitrate  of  potaah 
and  soda,  which  is  popularly  called  aquafortis. 

Nivette.  A  kind  of  peach. 

Ncpalleria.  A  coduneal  field  where  cacti  are  cal- 
tiyated  and  the  cochineal  insect  bred  thereon. 

Normandy  pippins.  Apples  which  ha^e  been  dried 
in  the  snn  and  pressed  in  Normandy  or  America,  and 
so  stored  for  winter  use,  when  they  may  be  stewed 
or  used  in  pies. 

Norway  rag-stone.  The  coarsest  variety  of  the  hone- 
slates  or  whetstones. 

Noyeau.  The  stone  of  a  fruit ;  hence  the  name  of  a 
white  liquenr  or  cordial  which'  is  flavonred  with  the 
kernel  of  a  cherry,  the  produce  of  Cerasus  ocddent- 
alU. 

Nugget.  A  lamp  of  gold  in  its  pristine  state  as  taken 
from  the  mine. 

Nullah.  A  water-course  in  India; 

Nut-galls.  See  Galls. 

Nutmegs  (Dan.  muihadnodder^  F«  nm$cadef,  G.  rmiS' 
katennussBy  It.  noce  Tnaacada,  Sp.  ntiezmv^cada).  The 
nutmeg-tree,  Myristica  moschata,  in  its  size  and 
foliage  resembles  the  pear-tree ;  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
is  of  a  reddish  browny  but  that  of  the  young  branches 
is  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
elliptical,  pointed,  green  above,  whitish  beneath.  The 
friiit  differs  in  goodness  according  to  tiie  age  of  the 
tree,  the  soil,  exposure^  and  mode  of'culture.  The 
round  nutmeg  is  preferred  to  that  which  is  oblong, 
and  that  fruit  is  more  particularly  esteemed  which  is 
fresh,  moist,  heavy,  of  good  smell,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  whidi  yields  an  oily  juiee  when  pricked. 
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Nntmeg-trees  grow  in  several  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Banda.     When  the  fruit 
is  ripe  the  natives  ascend  the  trees,  and  gather  it  by 
palling  the  branches  towards  them;  others  are  em- 
ployed in  opening  it  immediately,  and  in  taking  off 
the  first  rind,  which  is  laid  together  in  a  heap  to  rot. 
When  the  nuts  are  stripped  of  their  first  rind  they  are 
carried  home,  and  the  mace  is  carefully  taken  off  with 
a  small  knife ;  this  is  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  the 
space  of  a  4ay,  and  is  then  removed  to  a  place  less 
exposed  to  his  beams,  where  it  remains  for  six  or 
eight  days ;  it  is  now  soaked  in  salt  water;  lastly  it 
is  put  into  bags  and  closely  squeezed.  The  nuts,  which 
are  still  covered  with  their  ligneous  shell,  are  for  three 
days  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  dried  before 
a  fire  till  they  emit  a  sound  when  they  are  shaken ; 
they  are  then  beaten  with  small  sticks  in  order  to 
remove  their  shells,  which  fly  off  in  pieces.  These  nuts 
are  distributed  into  three  parcels,  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  which  are 
intended  for  Europe ;  the  second  contains  such  as  are 
reserved  for  the  iiliabitants ;  and  the  third,  which  are 
the  worst,  are  for  making  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  a  pound 
producing  three  ounces  of  oil.      The  nutmegs  which 
have  been  thus  selected  would  soon  corrupt  if  they 
were  not  watered,  or  rather  pickled  with  lime,  made 
of  calcined  shells,  which  is  diluted  with  salt  water 
till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  treacle ;  into  this 
mixture  the  nutmegs,  contained  in  small  baskets,  are 
plunged  two*  or  tl^ee  times  till  they  are  completely 
crusted  over  with  the  mixture.     They  are  aflerwardis 
laid  in  a  heap,  where  they  heat,  and  lose  their  super- 
fluous moisture  by  evaporation.     When  they  have 
sweated  sufiBlciently  they  are  then  properly  prepared. 
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The  best  way  of  packing  them  is  in  dry  lime ;   15  cwt. 
are  allowed  to  a  ton. 

NutmegS;  Oil  of,  is  an  expressed  oil,  obtained  by  cmsh- 
ing  and  pressing  the  smaller  and  more  imperfect  nut- 
megs. It  varies  mnch  in  quality,  the  better  sort  often 
bearing  the  name  of  oil  of  mace.  This  is  brought 
over  in  stone  jars,  is  a  sofkish  solid,  like  butter,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  with  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell, 
'  greatly  resembling  that  of  mace. 

Nut-oil.  A  commercial  name  for  oil  expressed  from 
the  ground-nut ;  but  oil  is  obtained  from  many  spe- 
cies of  nut  strictly  so  called,  as  the  almond,  wal- 
nut, &c. 

Nutria-skins.  The  commercial  name  for  the  skins  of 
Myopotamus  bonariensis,  or  coypou  rat,  which  re- 
sembles the  beaver  in  appearance  and  habjts,  though 
it  is  much  smaller ;  the  Spanish  name  for  it  is  nutria. 
Nutria  fur  is  largely  used  in  the  hat  manufacture,  and 
since  the  scarcity  of  the  true  beaver  it  has  become 
an  article  of  considerable  importance.  The  skins  are 
principally  brought  from  Bio  de  la  Plata.  The  animal 
inhabits  South  America,  and  is  extremely  common  in 
Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Like  the  beaver,  the  coypou 
is  furnished  with  two  kinds  of  far,  viz.  the  long 
ruddy  hair,  which  gives  the  tone  of  colour ;  and  the 
brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  the  base,  which,  like  the 
down  of  the  beaver,  gives  to  the  skins  their  commercial 
value. 

Nuts  (OtTOjmd){Arachis  hypogcea).  Known  in  commerce 
as  arachides,  in  Americti  as  pea-nuts,  and  in  Africa 
as  mandubm,  the  fruit  of  a  papilionaceous  plant, 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  inches,  being  very 
like  the  field-pea,  with  yellow  flowers.  The  branches 
after  flowering  bend  down  till  they  touch  the  ground, 
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into  which  they  work  themselves,  and  upon  them 
grow  the  pods  that  contain  the  nuts.    When  the  nuts 

«  are  ripe  the  plant  dies.  It  is  then  polled  up,  and 
the  roots  which  adhere  to  the  twigs  are  collected. 
The  pods,  which  are  of  an  elongated  shape,  aboat 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch 
in  circumference,  and  brittle,  usually  contain  two  nuts, 
but  sometimes  only  one,  and  very  rarely  three.  They 
are  elliptical  at  one  end  and  flattened  at  the  other. 
They  have  been  used  as  food  &om  time  immemorial 
in  A&ica,  India,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  both  North 
and  South  America.  The  best  are  raised  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Gambia,  where  they  are  extensively 
grown  in  large  fields.  The  oil  expressed  from  the 
nut  differs  in  quality  and  price,  according  to  the  care 
with  which  it  is  refined.  That  made  in  London  is 
equal  to  fine  olive-oil.  In  France  the  oil  is  princi- 
paHy  used  in  the  manufaotDxe  of  soap. 

Nuts  (Hazel,  Filbert,  &c.)  (D.  hazelrnooten^'F.  noisettes, 
G.  haselnvsse,  It.  naccinole,  Sp.  avellarms),  Thefiidt 
of  different  species  of  Coryli,  or  hazels.  The  kernels 
have  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily  taste,  agreeable  to  most 
palates.  Besides  those  raised  at  home  we  import 
nuts  from  different  parts  of  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  but  principally  the  latter.  The  Spanish  nuts 
in  the  highest  estimation,  though  sold  under  the  name 
of  Barcelona  nuts,  are  not  really  shipped  at  that  city, 
but  at  Tarragona,  a  little  more  to  the  south.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  in  Spain  are  covered  with  nut- 
trees.     {See  Chestnut,  Wautot,  Cocoa^mtjt,  &c.) 

.Ntix  vomica.  A  flat,  eompressed,  roond  kernel  of  a 
fruit,  somewhat  downy,  of  a  vezy  firm  toxtnre,  about 
iihe  breadth  0f  a  shilling ;  it  has  no  smell,  but  is  of 
a  very  bitter  taste.  The  tvee  producisg  it  is  extremely 
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hatge,  and  abounds  in  Malabar  and  Goromandel.  The 
snr&ce  of  the  nixx  vomica  is  not  mnch  corrngated ;  its 
texture  is  ftrm  like  hom^  of  a  palergrayish  colour 
without,  and  various  cf^hyors  mthin,  sometimes  irhite 
and  Bocuetimes  brcmm.  It  is  a  very  sopodfic  and 
dangepous  ''medicine^  and  has  been  used  to  give  an 
intoxieaiting  property  to  porter. 

0. 

OaJc  (G.  eiche,  D.  eiky  Ban.  eeff^  &w.  ek,  F.  chine, 
It.  qiMTcia,  Sp.  roble,  carbaUo,  Port,  roble^  cwrvalho, 
Buss,  dub,  Pol.  dab,  Arab,  baatmit,  L.  quertyua). 
The  trees  which  produce  that  valuable  timber  well 
known  as  oak  are  of  different  species,  and  the  timber 
itself  varies  much  in  hardness,  grain,  colour,  and  du- 
rability, acGordifig  to  the  species  from  which  it  is 
derived.  That  kind  for  the  excellent  quality  of  which 
our  own  country  is  so  remaxfeable  is  dmved  from  the 
Qtiercua  robwr,  a  decidiious  foreet-teee  of  majestic  pro- 
portions and  fine  form — straight  and  lofty  when  young, 
gnarled  and  contorted  when  old,  its  timber  in(»easing 
in  hardness  and  tbu^ness  with  the  age  of  the  tree, 
which  will  be  three  or  four  hundred  years  coming  to 
its  fail  growth  and  value.  Qak  of  good  quality  is 
more  dund>le  than  any  other  wood  that  attains  the 
same  i^e.  It  is  nosed  for  duphnilding,  carpentry, 
frsmes,  and  works  requiring  gvest  strength  or  that 
ii»ve  to  endnre  <eqM>8Qre  to  the  weather ;  also  for  the 
stairis  «f  casks,  spokes  of  xwbsels,  the usives  of  wi^on- 
wlieels,  for  tvee^nails,  and  numerous  smaE  works. 
ISM  rcid  vamties  bm  inferior,  and!aBS  only  employed 
for  ornamental  fomiture.  The  Eng^Uah  oak  is  one  of 
Vbs  liarddst'  of  the  speoies.    £t  is  rcdnsiSeralbly  harder 
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than  the  American^  called  white  and  red  Canada  oak, 
or  than  the  wainscot-oak  from  Memel,  Dantzic,  and 
Biga ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  most  interspersed  with  the 
ornamental  markings  or  flower  from  the  medollaiyrays 
of  the  wood,  is  the  least  suitable  for  timber.     The 
oak  of  Norway  is  remarkably  straight  and  splits  easily. 
Considerable  quantities  of  oak  are  imported  from  Italy, 
Istria,  and  Styria,  and  they  are  considered  to  be  of 
good  growth,  and  perhaps  equal  to  the  English  in 
quality.     A  totally  dififer^nt  and  much  inferior  timber 
is  used  for  the  American  ships.     It  is  the  product  of 
the  live  oak,  Quercvs  virens,  a  fine  tall  tree  common 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  in  districts 
near  the  sea.     The  African  otk,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
species  of  teak-tree ;  the  wood  is  of  very  dark  colour, 
and  especially  apt  to  splinter ;  hence,  although  very 
durable,  it  is  not  adapted  to  war-vessels.     Numerous 
species  of  the  oak  are  valuable  for  their  wood  and  for 
other  products ;  as  Qtiercus  ruber,  the  cork  oak,  well 
known  for  the  many  purposes  to  which  we  put  the 
bark.     The  wood  of  Quercus  cerria  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe;  from  it  is  made  almost  all  the  orna- 
mental furniture  of  Italy,  Spain,  &c«,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  richness  of  its  silvery  grain  it  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  interior  wood-work  of  churches,  &e. 
It  is  known  to  us  as  wainscot.     Quercus  agUops  pro- 
duces a  large  species  of  acorn,  the  cups  of  which  are 
imported  for  the  use  of  dyers  under  the   name  of 
valonia.     Other  species  produce  the  nut-galls  of  com- 
merce.     Quercus  tinctofia  yields  an  inner  bark  im- 
pregnated with  a  strong  yeUow  colouring  matter  well 
known  under  the  nanie  of  quercitron.     The  wood  of 
the  American  Vrbite  oak,  Qmrcui  alba,  is  imported 
into  England  in  oonsidenible  quimtities,  partioulariy 
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in  the  form  of  stayes ;  in  which  fonn  small  oak,  the 
produce  oiQuercus  sessiUftora,  is  imported  from  Ham- 
bnrgy  and  of  better  quality  than  that  from  America. 
The  wood  of  the  white  oak  is  used  for  the  shipping  of 
the  Canadas  and  the  more  northern  of  the  American 
States,  as  that  of  Quercus  vvrens,  the  live  oak  or 
evergreen  oak,  is  for  the  Southern  States  of  Texas,  &c. 

Oak-bark.  It  appears  that  all  the  species  of  oak  have 
in  their  bark  and  leaves  the  same  astringent  proper- 
ties, and  therefore  are  equally  adapted  for  tanning,  a 
purpose  for  which  oak-bark  is  most  extensively  em- 
ployed. The  trees  which  are  cut  down  in  the  winter 
are  stripped  of  their  bark  in  the  spring.  It  is  taken 
o£F  in  large  pieces,  which  are  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sun  to  dry ;  being  tied  in  bundles,  it  is  then  sold. 
The  tanners  grind  it  into  a  coarse  powder  previous  to 
use.  Large  quantities  are  stripped  in  England,  and 
also  imported  from  the  Baltic.  The  bulk  of  the  article 
and  the  consequent  expense  of  freight  prevent  its  being 
brought  from  a  greater  distance  excqit  as  dunnage. 

Oakum.  Old  ropes  pulled  apart  into  the  state  of  a 
loose  fibrous  mass.  It  is  in  this  state  used  for  the 
caulking  of  ships. 

Oast.  The  term  applied  to  the  kiln  for  drying  hops, 
which  differs  from  a  kiln  for  drying  com  chiefly  in 
being  heated  by  a  stove  with  flues  instead  of  by  an 
open  fire,  the  smoke  and  heat  of  which,  pass  up 
through  the  com. 

Oat  (Dan.  havre,  D.  haver,  P.  avoine,  G.  hafer^  It. 
vena.  Port*  avea,  Sp.  and  L.  avena)^  A  grain  well 
known  as  the  food  of  the  people  of  countries  which 
are  too  northward  for  the  wheat  to  flourish,  as  the 
north  of  Scotland,  Norway,  &c.  There  are  several 
species  or  varieties  in  common  cultivation  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  viz.  wliiiQ,  blaeky  gray,  and  brown 
or  red  oats.  The*  sab^varieiiea  of  the  white  are  nnme- 
rous.  That  oalled  tha  potato-oat  is<  at  present  abaaost 
the  only  one  raised  on.  land  in  a  good  atate  o€  ottUi- 
vation  in  the  north  of  EnglanA  ami  thi&  sooth  of 
Scotland^  and  nsaaU;^  bsingA  a  higher  piaoe  im  the 
London  market  tiian  any  other  ^ratfdetj^.  The  oat  is 
an  annnai  phmty  font  tb  six  boahels  of  E»ed  beiiig 
sown  to  eadi  acre  of  kmd.  in  March  or  April,  and  the 
produce  being  ripe  in  Jalgr  aiid  Hie  early  part  of 
August :  a  good  crop  yieida  from  sixty  to  seventy  biisheb 
an  acre,  eachi  busheL  weighing  fkni:  dfilb.  to  46Ib. 
Oats  succeed  best  in  mosst  cool  summers ;  but  the 
crop  is  very  nnaeriaun,  often  not  yielding  <me  half 
the  q(tiantit)r  abofo  giren  as  a.  good  produce..  The 
nutritiTe  quahty  of  oats  is  less  in  a  given  weight  of 
the  grain  than  that  of  any  other  of  .the  com.  plants ; 
but  as  they  oaa  he  grown  on  poorer  soil  than  wheat, 
and  are  yaluabloj  as  a  fool  for  hoBraes^.  oata  are  very 
extensively  grown)  in  moat  of  the  com  distriets^.  be- 
sides being  imported  in  camdderaUe  quaoditiaf  ham 
Holland,  Denmark^  doc.. 

Ol^oe.  The  hautboy,  a  musical  wind-insiromeiit  sounded 
through  a  reed.. 

Ochre.  A  genus  o£  e8rth8>  slightly  coherent^  and  com- 
posed  of  fine>  smooth,  soft,,  avgiUaceoufl  partudes, 
rough  to  the  touch,  and.  readily  diffusiUe  im  water. 
It  is  a  combination  of  alumina  and  .rod  oxiile.  of  hnm. 
Ochres  are-  of  various .  colours^  as  red,  blue,>  yellav, 
brown,  green,.  Sml.  Tbejs  aie .  to.  be  found  in  gceater 
abundance  in  Etagland  :and>  Itidy:  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  e&iaremely  valuable  botti  as  ofl  and 
water  colours,  and  are  used  to  somttextest  as  poiiah- 
ing  materials  by  goldsmiths,  cbi^pefsmiths^  &a.. 
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Octroi.  A  small  fiBoal  duty  levied  in  Fr&nce  on  all 
goods  entering  the  gates  or  barriers  of  any  city. 

Oidinm.  A  disease  in  vines  caosed  by  the  attack  of  a 
fongUB. 

Oil.  Two  classes  of  chemical  snbsianees  are  known  by 
this  name,  the  one  called  fixed  oUs,  because  they  do 
not  readily  evaporate,  the  otiier,  essential  or  voUuUe 
dUs ;  these  last  being  the  essential  parts  in  which  it  is 
thought  that  all  the  aromEatic  virtues  of  vegetables  are 
contained.     {See  Fixed  and  Essential.) 

Oil-cake,  or  Oilseed-cake.  The  refase  husks  left  after 
the  grinding  and  subsequent  pressing  of  linseed  for 
the  making  of  Iinseed-oil.  It  is  made  up  in  thin  flat 
cakesi,  about  twenty-four  inches  long,  eight  inches 
wide,  and  an  inch  thick.  These  cakes  are  an  exceed- 
ix^y  fattening  food  tat  homed  cattle. 

Oil  of  brick.  A  term  applied  by  the  chemists  to  the 
empyreumatio  oil  obtained  by  subjecting  a  brick  which 
has  been  soaked  in  oil  to  tibe  process  of  distillation  at 
high  temp^ratore.  The  oil^is  nsed  by  lapidaries  a»  a 
vehide  for  tiia  diamond-powder  and  emery  with  which 
stones  and  gems  are  est  and  polished. 

Oil  of  vitriol.  See  SxtLPHCUio  Acid. 

Oily  grain.  The  seeds  of  the  Sesamum  plant,  which 
is  to  be  fo<and  in  several  parts  of  India,  Africa,  and 
North  America.  These  seeds  yield  by  compression 
a  very  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  as  a 
salad-oil  and  for  the  other  general  purposes  of  oHve- 
oil.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  valuable  quality  of  ve- 
maimiig  free  from  any  rancid  smell  or  taste  for  sevexal 
years. 

Oleander.  A  fine  shrub,  the  spurge  liwteiyNerimn 
oleander^  which  has  large  handsome  blossoms*  The 
leavea  and  bark  are  used  in  skin-diseases,  ai^d  ike 
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•  chareoal  of  the  wood  in  the  East  for  making  gan- 
powder. 

Qlibaxillin  (F.  encens,  G.  weihrav^h,  It.  olibano, 
Arab,  looban).  A  gum-resin^  the  produce  of  a  tree 
called  Boswellia  thurifera^  or  serrata,  growing  in 
Arabia  and  India.  The  tree  is  conspicuous  from  its 
pale  bark  and  spreading  curved  branches,  leafy  at 
their  tips,  and  in  general  appearance  resembling  the 
mountain-ash.  The  gum  exudes  from  the  trunk,  and 
is  verj  fragrant  and  transparent.  It  is  imported 
in  chests,  containing  each  about  4cwt.,  from  the 
Levant  and  India ;  the  best  comes  from  the  former, 
and  is  the  produce  of  Arabia.  Good  olibanum  is  in 
semi-transparent  tears,  of  a  pink  colour,  brittle,  and 
adhesive  when  warm ;  when  burnt,  the  odour  is  veiy 
agreeable ;  its  taste  is  bitterish  and  somewhat  pun- 
gent and  aromatic ;  it  flames  for  a  long  time  with  a 
steady  clear  light,  which  is  not  easily  extinguished, 
leaving  behind  a  black  ash.  Olibanum  is  the  frank- 
incense (thus)  9f  the  ancients,  and  was  extensively 
used  by  them  in  sacrifices.  Moses  speaks  of  it  in 
Exodus.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  and  Boman  Churches.  In  commerce  the 
Arabian  is  known  as  the  male  or  tear  oUbanum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  East  Indian  or  stalactitic 
olibanum. 

Olive  (G.  oliven,  F.  olives,  It.  ulive,  Sp.  aceitunas, 
Port,  azeitonas,  L.  Olivce).  A  genus  /of  large  shrubs 
and  trees,  the  chief  of  which  is  OleaEuropaa,  and  from 
which  are  derived  the  fruit  so  well  known  as  an  accom- 
paniment te  dessert,  and  the  oil  so  extensively  used  as 
a  con4iment,  and  as  a  lubricator  for  machinexy,  &c. 
This  tree  grows  with  an  upright  stem  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  many  branches.   It  is  remark- 
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able  in  yielding  a  quantity  of  oil  from  the  fleshy  coat  of 
the  seedy  and  not  from  the  seed  itself,  as  is  almoBt 
nniyersally  the  case  with  other  fruits.  The  olive  flour- 
ishes only  in  warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  in  Italy, 
Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  although  it  has 
been  raised  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  yet  the 
fruit  did  not  ripen.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  oval  plum, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  deep-violet  colour  when  ripe, 
whitish  and  fleshy  within,  bitter  and  nauseous,  but 
yielding  a  bland  oU.  Olives  intended  for  preservation 
are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  In  pickling,  the 
object  is  to  remove  and  preserve  them  green  by  im- 
pregnating them  with  salt  and  water.  But  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  its  oil  that  the  olive  is  cultivated. 
Olive-oil  is  pale  yellow,  with  a  density  of  910.  When 
fresh  and  of  fine  quality  it  is  almost  tasteless,  having 
only  a  very  slight  and  agreeable  nutty  flavour.  It  is 
less  apt  tiian  most  other  fixed  oils  to  become  viscid 
by  exposure,  and  hence  it  is  preferred  for  greasing 
watch  and  dock  work.  It  is  also  largely  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  finer  soaps, 
and  in  the  woollen  manu£EU$tures.  Olives  are  chiefly 
imported  into  this  country  from  France,  in  barrels  of 
twenty-eight  gallons,  and  from  Spain  in  jars  of  two 
gallons.  The  oil  is  prepared  in  immense  quantities 
in  Calabria,  around  Naples,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  It  is  of  very  different  qualities,  according  to 
the  method  of  manu£&cture,  the  best  oil  exuding  from 
.  the  fruit  when  only  slightly  bruised;  this  we  com- 
monly call  satad'Oil.  Inferior  kinds  are  made  by 
crushing  the  remains  after  the  first  kind  has  dropped 
from  the  mass.     Olive-oil  is  often  called  OaUipoU-oil, 
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owing  to  Gallipdi  beiog  the  chief  mart  far  it.  The 
Florence  and  Lucca  oil,  shii^ed  from  L^faom^  is 
highly  esteeBoed^  The  Sicilian  oil  is  of  less  compan- 
tire  yalae.  Great  quantities  are  also  made  in  Spain 
and  France ;  in  the  latter  coontrj  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Langnedoc  and  Provence^  the  finest  being 
that  of  Aix. 

OHvets.  In  the  African  trade  a  name  given  to  modk- 
pearls. 

^iye-WOOd.  The  wood  of  the  oliye-tree,  imported 
chiefly  from  Leghorn.  It  is  mnch  like  box,  bnt  softer, 
and  with  darker  gray-coloured  veins.  The  roots 
have  a  very  ]mtty  kaiotted  and  cmrly  character ;  tliey 
are  much  esfceemed  on  the  Continent  for  making  em- 
bossed boxes,  by  being  pressed  into  engraved  metaUic 
moulds.  There  m*  another  wood,  imported  from  Sooth 
America,  called  olive-wood,  which  does  not  agree  with 
that  of  the  true  dive-tree  in  marking  or  colour.  This 
is  the  wood  of  EUBodendron  glmwum. 

Omander.  One  of  the  names  for  Goromandel-weod. 

C^on  (G.  zwiebely  Port,  cebola,  Sp.  ceboUa^  F. 
oignon).  A  wdl-known  pungent  bulbouB-rooted  plant. 
The  consumption  is  inoalcnlably  great  as  an  article  of 
fbod  among  the  lower  orders;  and  as  a  flavouring 
ingredient  in  grarnes,  80ups>  made-dishes,  See,  Our 
onions  are  Air  surpiissed  in  ndldness,  succideiVDe,  and 
flavour  by  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  are 
therefore  largely  imp<xrted. 

Onyz.  A  speciea  of  agate,  bearing  vekis  or  stripes 
throughout  the  texture  of  the  stone.  It  is  most  vaia- 
aUe  when  the  odours  of  the  differei^  layers  are  in 
contrast  with  each  other.  The  onyz  is  used  Cor 
camees,  brooches,  &c. 

liilr  An  oil  obtained  from  a  ettaflfittli  in 
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YftncouTier^s  Islaiid^  recommended  as  a  sabatitnte  for 
•  caord-fiyer  oil. 

Opal  (6-.  op<jA,  F.  and  It.  opale,  Sp.  6paio,  piecbw  iris, 
Port,  opala).  TMa  deUoate  irideseent  gem  has  been 
known  b j  the  name  it  now  bears  from  the  time  of  Pliny. 
There  is  in  it  the  gentler  fire  of  the  ruby^  the  brilliant 
purple  of  the  amethyst^  and  the  sea-green  of  the  emerald 
all  shining  together.  This  is  produced  by  the  reflection 
and  the  refraclaon  of  light  in  certain  openings  of  the 
mass.  According  to  Pliny^  India  was  the  souEce  of 
the  opal ;  bat  if  so,  the  locality  is  not  known.^  Id 
Hungary  there  is  a  mine  of  opak.  It  is  foond!  em- 
bedded in  porphyry.  The  finest  specimen  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  museum  in  Yiemiay  and  was  found,  at 
Czemowitza,  where  the  mine  has  been  worked  for 
nearly  600  years.  The  opal  is  the  only  predoos 
stone  which  defies-  imitation.  It  has  always  been 
highly  prized  in  the  EasL 

Opioizi  (O.  mohfiscpft,  F.  opium,  It.  oppio,  Sp.  and 
Port.ojnOy  Arab.ft/*^oo7i,  Hind. i^em,  Turk. ma^/^xom). 
The  concrete  inspissated  juice  of  the  white  poppiy 
{Papaver  sorrmiferum)  and  its  yarietSss.  The  poppy  is 
probably  a  native  of  Asia,  but  it  is  found  growing  will 
in  the  southern  parts  of  £u£ope>  and  even  in  England, 
li  is  an  amiual  plant,  with  a  stalk  rising  to  tiie  height 
of  three  or  four  foet.  When  at  its  foil  growth  an 
incision  is  made  in  the  top  of  the  plant,  from  whiidi 
there  issues  a  white  milky  juice,  which  soon  hardens.; 
it  IB'  tiien  scraped  off  the  plants,  and  wrou^i  into 
eakea.  In  India  these  are  covered  with  the  petals 
of  the  plant  to  prevent  their^  sticking  together,  and 
in  this  condition  they  are  dried  and  pa^ed  in  duasts. 
Hned  with  hides  and  covered  with  gunny,  ready  to  be 
tvforteA  to  tliie<  place  where  the  opium  is'  consomed. 
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Turkey  opium  is  in  flat  pieces,  covered  with  leaves  and 
the  reddish  capsnles  of  some  species  of  rumex ;  which 
is  considered  an  indication  of  its  goodness,  as  the  in- 
ferior kinds  have  none  of  these  capsnles  adhering  to 
them.  Opium  is  very  extensively  used  both  as  a 
medicine,  as  a  masticatory,  and  for  smoking;  for  the 
latter  purpose  chiefly  in  Turkey,  India,  and  espe- 
cially China. 

Opobalsam.  A  species  of  balsam,  formerly  used  in 
medicine,  and  sometimes  called  balm  of  Gilead  and 
Indiacum  de  Mecca.  It  exudes  from  incisions  made 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree  found  in  the  Levant,  Arabia,  &c. 
When  first  gathered  it  is  a  white  turbid  liquid,  of  a 
pungent  smell  resembling  turpentine,  and  of  a  bitter, 
acrid,  astringent  taste.  When  old  it  becomes  thin, 
limpid,  of  a  greenish  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yellow, 
and  at  length  of  the  colour  of  honey.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Turkish  ladies. 

Opoponaz  (G.  and  F.  opoponax^  It.  and  Sp.  oppo- 
ponaco,  AiBb.  ja/wsheer),  A  gum-resin  obtained  from 
the  Opoponax  chironitmi,  a  species  of  parsnip.  A 
milky  juice  exudes  from  the  root  when  wounded,  and 
hardens  into  a  fetid  gum-resin,  in  most  of  its  properties 
closely  resembling  assafoetida.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
bazaars  of  Bengal,  and  is  exported  to  Europe.  Being 
used  only  to  a  small  extent  in  medicine,  the  consump- 
tion  is  inconsiderable. 

Opoilce.  A  conserve  of  fruits. 

Opossum.  The  Didelphis  Virginiana,  the  skins  of 
which,  having  a  mixed  black  and  white  fur,  are 
occasionally  prepared  in  America  for  ladies'  use. 

Orange  (G.  pomeranzen,  D.  oranjen,  F.  oranges,  It. 
melarancie,  Sp.  naranjas.  Buss,  pomeranezu,  Hind. 
nanmge,  Mai.  simaomanis).   The  fruit  of  the  orange- 
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tree^  the  Citrus  aurantium  and  nohilis  of  botanists. 
India  and  China  are  the  native  countries  of  the  orange; 
whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  Portuguese  first  trans- 
planted it  to  other  countries.  The  genus  or  family 
of  orange  comprises  several  species,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  fruits  so  well  known  under  the  same 
name,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  the  shad- 
dock, all  of  them  sufficiently  common.*  Oranges  are 
imported  into  this  country  in  chests  and  boxes,  the 
fruit  being  separately  wrapped  round  with  paper,  or  the 
husky  leaves  which  envelop  the  ears  of  the  maize.  The 
best  are  brought  from  the  Azores,  from  the  chief  island 
of  which  group  they  derive  the  name  of  St.  Michael's 
oranges.  Excellent  oranges  are  also  brought  from 
Malta ;  besides  these,  large  supplies  are  imported  from 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  tree  is  a  handsome 
evergreen,  bearing  a  constant  succession  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  the  latter  of  delicious  fragrance  and  the  most 
delicate  white  colour.  There  are  two  varieties  or 
species  of  the  orange — the  common  sweet  {Citrus 
nobilis)^  the  bitter  Citrus  aurantium,  and  the  red- 
fleshed  or  blood-orange.  The  first  is  that  ordinarily 
consumed  at  our  dessert ;  the  second  kind  (called  also, 
from  the  place  whence  brought,  the  Seville  orange)  is 
esteemed  for  the  making  of  wine  and  marmalade.  It 
is  also  this  variety  that  furnishes  the  dried  orange-peel 
of  the  distillers  and  apothecaries,  and  the  candied  or 
orange-peel  of  the  grocers.  The  blood-orange  is  a 
variety  of  the  first,  and  is  said  to  be  a  sweet  orange 
grafted  upon  a  pomegranate  stock,  the  fruit  thereby 
assuming  somewhat  of  the  colour  and  flavour  of  both 
plants.  No  fleshy  fruit  keeps  so  well.  taiS  that  of  the 
orange  genus,  and  no  trees  are  more  productive ;  hence 
oranges  are  transported  to  al}  parts  of  the  world.    They 
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are  gathered  in  the  auttun&y  while  fitill  mxripe,  and  are 
thus  put  on  shipboard.  Oranges  are  not  much  more 
expensiye  than  most  of  onr  sapenbr  domestic  fruits, 
while  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  refreshing  and 
wholesome  of  those  of  warmer  elimates. 
Orange-buds  are  small  dried  oranges  which,  from 
want  of  nonrishment,  blights,  and  other  causes,  fall 
from  the  trees  before  coming  to  p^i&ction,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  fruit.  They  are  mostly  imported  from 
Italy,  and  are  used  by  distillers  and  others  to  give  a 
flayonr  to  spirits  and  yarions  kinds  of  liquids. 

Orchil,  Orchilla-weed.  See  Abghil. 

Ozdeal-beans  of  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa.  The 
seeds  of  Pkysostigma  venenaium ;  a  most  remaikable 
poison. 

Organzine  is  silk  prepared  for  forming  the  warp  of  the 
stuff  designed  to  be  woY«n  in  the  loom. 

Origanum-oil.  An  essential  oil  obtained  from  the 
leayes  of  the  wild  maijoram,  Origanwm  vulgcuns,  the 
oil  of  thyme  of  the  shaps ;  a  commoai  remedy  for  the 
pain  of  carious  teeth,  and  also  used  as  a  liniment. 

Ormolu.  Bronze  or  copper  gilt  usually  goes  hj  this 
tenn.     The  French  are  cleyer  at  this  manuEacture. 

Oipimant.  Yellow  sul{jxaret  cf  arsenic.  It  forms  the 
b^sis  of  the  yellow  paint  called  King's  yeUow. 

Orris-root,  or  Florentine  Orris,  is  obtained  from  the 
Iris  Florentma,  a  plant  of  the  south  of  Europe,  bat 
widch  is  often  cnltiYated  in  this  country.  It  is  tid^oos, 
dblong,  about  an  inch  tbaok,  white,  lAth  a  pleasant 
odour  Uke  that  of  yiolets,  and  a  sli^tly  bitt^  taste. 
The  roots  are  impoi^ed  from  Leghorn,  md  after  being 
grotmd  intp.powdidr  are  used  by  perfdmers  as  a  denti- 
frice, and  to  a  small  idegme  on  medicma. 

Orsed&w.   An  aaltioie  reBembling  lettf^old,  made  of 
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ooj^r  and  zinc,  chiefly  at  Mannheim  in  Gkermanyy 
whence  it  is  called  Mamiheim  gold.  It  is  lai^ely  im- 
ported into  this  country,  made  up  in  hoclkB  and 
enclosed  in  casks  and  cases.  It  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamenting  dolls,  images,  and  toys ;  but 
the  greater  part  is  exported  to  the  East  Indies,  ir here 
it  me^  wiJkh  a  ready  sale. 

Ortolan.  A  detieate  small  bird,  the  Efnberiza  iMrtulana^ 
famous  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy,  which  is  found  in 
some  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Ofiier.  The  name  given  to  yarioas  species  of  willow, 
diiafly  employed  in  basket-making  on  account  of  their 
tough  flexible  shoots.  ' 

OsnaburgS.  A'species  of  coarse  linen  cl0th,^originally 
manufactured  at  Osnaburg  in  Germany,  but  now  made 
Tery  ext^isively  in  this  country. 

Osseter.  A  species  of  stuxgean,  which  is  said  to  yield 
one  of  the  best  kinds  of  Bussian  isinglass. 

Osteocolla.  An  inferior  kind  of  glue,  manufactured 
from  bones. 

Ostrich  eggs.  Tl^e  large  eggs  of  the  African  bird, 
Stsruthio  camdus^  which  are  collected  as  food  by  the 
natives,  and  the  hard  strong  shells  serve  for  water- 
pitchers  and  drinking-vessels.  They  are  sold  in  most 
euriosiiy-Bhops,  and  are  ofben  mounted  as  cups,  and 
sometimes  engraved  and  ornamented. 

Ostrich  feathers.  The  tail,  back,  and  wing  leathers 
of  the  ostricfa,  bronght  from  Africa,  which  are  worn  as 
articles  of  decDooition^  and  for  dress,  and  are  aJfio  used 
for  mtJang  fimeral  plumes,  both  in  their- niefcive  staite 
and  vadoualy  coloused.  The  feathers  of  the  American 
or  three-teed  Lostriofa,  Bkea  Americwna^  are  e&tensively 
worn  on  boocmetB,  and  as  military  plumes. 

Oswego  MttHtch.  A  very  fine  ki^d  of  titarohi  made 
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from  Indian  com  and  maize  in  the  town  of  Oswego, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

Oswego  tea.  A  name  for  the  leaves  of  Monarda 
didyrna,  used  for  a  tea  infasion  in  North  America. 

Ottar  or  Otto  of  roses.  See  Attar. 

Otter.  A  name  for  two  distinct  animals — ^the  land  otter, 
Latra  vulgaris  and  L,  Canaderms,  and  the  sea  otter, 
Enhyd/ra  marina.     Both  are  caught  for  their  ftir ;  of 

•  the  former  we  receive  about  20,000  skins  a  year.  The 
latter,  more  like  the  seal  in  its  habits,  is  obtained  in 
much  smaller  numbers.  Its  skin  is  highly  valued  in 
Eussia,  as  well  as  in  China,  where  it  is  the  royal  for. 

Ouohain.  A  variety  of  young  hyson,  a  green  tea. 

Outnal  thread.  The  Flemish  and  Dutch  brown  flaxen 
thread. 

Owa.  A  native  name  for  cowry-shells  and  money  in 
general  at  Lagos  and  other  parts  of  Western  Africa. 

Owse.  Among  tanners  signifies  oak-bark  beaten  or 
ground  small  for  use.  When  mixed  with  water  in  the 
tan-pit  it  is  called  owser. 

Oxalic  acid.  A  dry  poisonous  acid,  obtained  from  the 
wood-sorrel,  resembling  Epsom  salts,  used  for  re- 
moving ink-stains  and  iron-moulds,  and  often  sold  as 
salts  of  lemon. 

Ox-eye  bean.  Another  name  for  the  horse-eye  bean, 
or  Mucwaa  urens. 

Ox-gall.  The  bile  or  bitter  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver  of 
the  ox,  which  is  used  for  scouring  cloth,  cleaning 
carpets,  and,  when  refined,  by  artists. 

Oxides  of  iron;  The  rust  in  iron,  from  which  various 
pigments  and  polishing-powders  are  prepared  by 
chemists,  bearing  special  commercial  names. 

Oxymel.  A  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar,  which  is 
described  as  an  expectorant  and  demulcent.    It  is 
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frequently  combined  with  other  medical  ingredients^ 
and  then  named  from  them^  as  oxymel  of  squills,  &o. 
Oyster  (F.  huttre).  A  large  genus  of  shell-fish^  the  most 
common  species  of  which  {Ostrea  edtdis)  is  distin- 
guished by  haying  two  unequal  shells — one  fiat,  which 
in  the  natural  beds  lies  uppermost ;  the  other  convex,  by 
which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  rocks,  stones,  weeds, 
and  other  objects.  Oysters  di£fer  in  size  and  quality, 
according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  ground  or  beds 
in  which  they  are  found.  They  are  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  Essex  and  Kent,  ^d 
in  various  parts  along  the  south  coast  and  the  coast  of 
Wal^s.  Ireland  is  also  well  supplied  with  oysters, 
those  of  Garlingford  being  the  greatest  favourites. 
The  beds  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  adjapent  to  Edinburgh, 
are  very  valuable ;  and  those  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
especially  Jersey,  furnish  large  supplies.  Young  oys- 
ters are  also  frequently  conveyed  to  artificial  beds, 
where  they  are  fattened  and  called  natives.  The  most 
esteemed  are  from  Whitstable,  Bochester,  Melton, 
Colchester,  Bumham,  &o.,  those  of  Bumham  being 
reckoned  the  best.  Certain  restrictions  and  regulations 
are  enforced  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  this  bivalve  in  the 
metropolis.  They  are  permitted  to  be  sold  from  August 
to  May,  the  dose  months  being  May,  June,  and  July. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  earliest  of  these  months  oysters 
cast  their  spat  or  spawn,  when  they  are  said  to  be  sick ; 
bat  they  begin  to  recover  in  June  and  July,  and  in 
August  they  are  perfectly  well.  Oysters  are  very 
abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
States.  Baltimore  is  the  grand  seat  of  the  American 
oyster-trade.  Supplies  are  sent  from  the  feeding- 
grounds  and  beds  belonging  to  that  city  to  most  parts 
oftl^e  Union.     The  consumption  of  oysters  both  in 
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New  York  and  London  is  enormous,  and  far  ontstripB 
the  productive  power  of  this  creature. 


P. 

Pack^  or  PackagBi  A  <iaantit7  of  go(>d8  made  up  into  a 
bale  or  bundle  of  cesrenient  aize  for*  oaorriage  <»  ex- 
portation. 

Pack-duck.  A  eoarse'  kind  of  linen,  used  for  pode- 
cloths,  &e. 

Packet^  or  Packet-boat.  A  vessel  appinnted  l^  govmi- 
ment  to  carry  the'  mail?  of  letters,  packets,  and 
^expresses  from  one  kingdom  to  anoth^  by  sea  in  ike 
most  expeditious  manner. 

Packfo-Qg.  The  Chinese  name  for  the  alloy  of  mdsd 
and  copper,  commonly  called  Gherman  silver. 

PackiZLg-caSd.  A  wooden  box  for  protecting  goods 
during  removal  or  transit. 

Paddee^  or  Paddy.  Bice  in  the  husk. 

Padding.  In  calico-printing  is  the  impregnation  of  tin 
cloth  with  the  mordant,  previous  to  dyeing  or  printiBg 
it  with  colours. 

Paddle- wood.  A  li^t,  elastic,  and  very  strong  wood, 
obtained  from  Aspidoaperma  exceha  in  Gunna,  whieh 
is  preferred  to  any  other  for  cotton-gin  r(^6rs.  l%e 
fluted  projections  of  the  trunk  are  used  by  the  Indians 
for  the  construction  of  their  paddles. 

Padesoy.  A  kind  of  sSk* 

PadOU.  A  sort  of  silk  ferret  or  ribbon. 

Padra.  A  bla«k  tea. 

Page.  One  side  of  a  leaf  of  a  book.  A  folio  vdmne 
(sontains  four  pages  in  every  shedt ;  a  quarto,  eq(bt 
pages ;  an  oetavo,  sixte^  pages ;  a^duodeoimo,  tw^nty- 
four  pages;  and  an  octodecimo,  thdrty-six  pages. 
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Paixhan  gon.  A  howitzer  of  long  bore^  named  after 
its  inventor,  whioh  will  carry  enormous  projectiles  to 
a  great  range. 

Palamita.  The  Italian  name  for-  a  pilchard ;  a  kind  of 
ttmny-fish. 

Palender.  A  foreign  ooasting-Tessel. 

Palladitim.  A  metal  which  oocnrs  in  rolled  grains  with 
platina,  and  in  particles  embedded  in  and  combined 
with  gold.  It  does  not  tarmsh^  and  is  therefore  used 
by  dentists  and  by  mal^ematicd-instnuoient  maikens, 
pairticalarly  for  balances. 

PbJxd.,  or  Jaggery,  is  the  vmous  sap  of  the  Palmym 
palm ;  when  fermented  called  'toddy.'  It  is  boiled 
down,  to  a  large  extent,  for  'jaggery,'  or  palmrstigar. 

Paltna  Christi.  A  name  for  the  castor-oil  shrub,  the 
Itiointtff  communii. 

Palm-berries.  Unripe  dates. 

Palmetto-wood.  See  Palm- wood. 

Palm-oil.  The  tree  which  yields  pafan^il,  called  by 
botanists  Elmvs  Chdneensis,  grows  in  most  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  more  especially  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands,  and 
in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  The  oil  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  this  tree  is  about  the  consistence  of  an 
ointment,  of  an  orange  colour,  with  a  strong  though 
not  disagreeable  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  By  keep- 
ing it  loses  its  colour.  It  is  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  candles,  and  also  to  grease  the 
diflferent  rubbing^parti^  of  machinery.  It  is  procured  by 
slightfy  bmising  thenats,.  and  then  soaking  them  in 
hot  water,  when  ti»e  oil  separated  a&d  is  skimmed  off. 

Pahn-WOOd;  Two  or  three  varieties  only  of  the  four 
or  five  hundred  whioh  are  said  to  exist  are  imported 
into  this  country  from  the  East  and  West  Indies; 
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they  are  known  in  England  by  the  names  palm,  pal- 
metto, palmyra,  nutmeg,  leopard,  and  porcupine  wood, 
&c.,  from  their  fancied  resemblances;  as  when  they 
are  out  horizontally  they  exhibit  dots  like  the  spice, 
and  when  obliquely  the  markings  assimilate  to  ihe 
quills  of  the  porcupine.  The  trunks  of  the  palms  are 
not  considered  by  physiological  botanists  to  be  true 
wood ;  they  all  grow  from  within,  and  are  always  soft 
and  spongy  in  the  centre,  but  are  gradually  harder 
towards  the  outside ;  they  do  not  possess  the  medul- 
lary rays  of  the  proper  woods,  but  only  the  Yertical 
fibres,  which  are  held  together  by  a  much  softer 
substance,  like  pith  or  cement,  so  that  the  horizontal 
•section  is  always  dotted,  by  which  they  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  all  true  woods.  The  palm-woods 
are  sparingly  employed  in  England  for  cabinet  and 
marquetry  work,  and  sometimes  for  billiard-cues, 
which  are  considered  to  stand  remarkably  well ;  they 
are  also  turned  into  snuff-boxes,  &c.  The  smaller 
kinds  are  imported  under  the  names  of  partridge  canes 
(called  also  Chinese  or  fishing  canes).  Penang  canes, 
from  the  island  of  that  name,  and  some  others,  are 
used  for  walking-sticks,  the  roots  forming  the  knobs  or 
handles.  The  knobs  of  these  sticks  exhibit  irregular 
dots,  something  like  the  scales  of  snakes;  these  arise 
from  the  small  roots  proceeding  from  the  principal 
stem,  which  latter  shows  dotted  fibres  at  each  end  of 
the  stick  and  streaks  along  the  side  of  the  same.  The 
twisted  palm-sticks  are  the  central  stems  or  mid-ribs 
of  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm ;  they  are  twisted  when 
green,  and  stretched  with  heavy  weights  until  they  are 
thoroughly  dry;  they  are  imported  from  the  NeapcJitan 
coast,  but  are  considered  to  be  produced  in  Egypt. 

Paimyra-wood.  See  Palit-wood. 
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FalombiZLa.  A  sort  of  grape  grown  in  Italy. 
Pamperolada^  Paperolada.  A  sauce  made  in  Italy 

of  garlic,  bread,  and  water. 

Panama  hats.  Very  fine  plaited  hats  made  &om  the 
fan-shaped  leaves  of  Carlvdovica  palmata,  which  are 
generally  worn  in  the  West  Indies  and  American 
continent,  and  fetch  a  high  price.  In  Central 
America,  where  they  are  made,  the  palm  is  called 
jipijapa. 

Pancarpea.  An  Italian  name  for  a  garland  of  yarious 
kinds  of  flowers. 

Pandore.  A  rebeck,  a  kind  of  late. 

Pannuscorium.  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  leatherr 
cloth,  used  for  shoes  and  boots  for  those  who  have 
tender  feet. 

Papaw.  The  fruit  of  Carica  papaya ;  it  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  rendering  newly-killed  meat 
suspended  among  its  leaves  tender  in  a  few  hours,  by 
causing  a  separation  of  its  muscular  fibres. 

Pfizer  (Dan.  papir,  D.,  F.,  G.  papier.  It.  carta,  Sp« 
Port,  papel,  Buss,  bumaga,  Sw.  papper),  A  thin  and 
flexible  substance  oi  various  colours,  but  most  com- 
monly white,  used  for  writing  and  printing  on,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  It  is  manufactured  of  veget- 
able matter  reduced  to  pulp  by  means  of  water  and 
grinding,  and  is  made  up  into  sheets,  quires,  an^ 
reams,  each  quire  consisting  of  twenty-four  sheets, 
and  each  ream  of  twenty  quires.  It  was  formerly 
customary  to  collect  the  rags  used  in  the  manufacture 
into  large  heaps,  in  order  that  by  their  heating  and 
fermentation  they  might  be  the  more  easily  reduced  to 
filaments.  But  this  injures  the  rags,  and  it  is  now 
the  practice  to  tear  them  to  pieces,  without  any  such 
preparation,  by  powerful  machines  constructed  for  the 
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purpose.  The  sweepmga  of  jcoUqii  and  flax  mSb, 
owing  to  tbe  grease  and  dirt  with  which  they  v^ 
mixed  up,  were,  until  the  laitit  few  yeara^  of  no  yalue 
whatoTer,  except  as  manure.  Bmt  me«iB  having  been 
discovered  of  rendering  them  dean  and  white,  they 
are  now  made  into  very  good  paper;  and  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Manchester  has,  in  consequence,  become 
a  principal  seat  of  the  manu&ctnre.  The  great  de- 
mand for  rags  and  the  difficulty  of  competing  with 
foreign  makers  led  to  the  nse  of  esparto,  which  is  now 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  and  wrap- 
pi4  ^d  second-class  siting  paA.  Paper-XDidd^ 
by  machinery  may  be  thus  briefly  descnbed :  The  pulp 
is  first  made  to  flow  from  i^e  Tat  upon  a  wire  trime 
or  sifter,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down.  Having 
passed  through  the  sifter  the  pui^'  flows  over  a  ledge 
in  a  regular  and  even  stream,  and  is  received  npon  an 
endless  web  of  wire  ganze,  which  moves  forwaid  with 
a  shaking  motion  from  side  to  side,  assisting  to 
spread  it  evenly  and  allow  the.  water  to  pass  tbroogh 
•the  wire,  by  which  means  tbe  pulp  aoUdifles  as  it  ad- 
vances. Before  the  palp  quits  the  plane  of  the  wire 
it  is  pressed  by  a  roller  covered  with  &lt^  and  is  then 
taken  up  by  an  endless  web  of  felt,  which,  gradu- 
ally moving  forwaid,  absorbs  a  fiirther  portion  of  the 
moisture.  It  is  again  pressed  between  rollers,  and 
after  being  passed. over  cylinders  heated  by  steam  it 
is  cut  by  machinery  into  sheets.  Thus  in  two  or 
three  minutes  the  pulp  which  is  intriduced  upon  the 
web  at  one  extremity  of  the  .machine  is  delivered  at 
the  other  in  the  ^tate  ;of  perfect  paper.  By  this 
process  tweivty^five  square  feet  can  be  made  in  one 
miimte,  or  15yOOO  square  feet  in  a  working-day  of  ten 
houra.     Saper  was  fiist  made  «t  Nunemberg  in  the 
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year  1890;  bat  ia  Ea^d  aot  tiU  the  year  1450. 
Tkeate  is  no  Aovbt,  howeyer^  that  the  tnanu&ctiire  of 
paper  from'  palp  has  beesi  known  in  China  from  very 
early  timeS;  it  ia  said  for  at  least  2000  years. 

Paper-hangings.  This  important  and  elegant  sabsti- 
inte  for  the  ancient  '  hangings'  of  tapestry  or  oloth 
came  into  nse  about  200  yeasa  ago ;  the.manufactare  has 
undergone  a  gradual  succession  of  improTements,  and 
has  now  reaohed  a  hig^  state  of  beaoty  and  perfecticii. 
The  patterns  in  these  papeiB  are  sometimes  produced 
by  stencil-plates^  but  more  commonly  by  blocks,  each 
colour  being  laid  on  by  a  separate  block:cat  in  wood  or 
metal;  upon  a  plain  or  tinted  ground.  The  patterns  are 
sometimes  printed  in  Taxnisfa  or  size,  to  which  gilt  or 
copper-leaf  is  applied ;  or  bisulphate  of  tin  {avrum 
musivim)  is  dusted  oyer  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  pattern ; 
bsdA  in  what  are  eeJled  flock-capers,  dyed  wools  minced 
into  powder  are  similarly  applied.  Powdered  steatite, 
or  Frenth  chalk,  is  used  to  produce  the  peculiar  gloss 
known  under  the  name  otsaiiai^ 

Paplier-inaclle  is  a  substaivce  made  of  the  cuttings  of 
white  or  brown  paper,  hoUed  in  wAter  and  beaten 
with  a  mortfltr  till  they  ave  reduced  into  a  kind  of 
paste,  and  then  boiled,  with  a  solution  of. gum-arabic 
or  of  siae,  to  giye  tenacity  to  the  paste,  which  is 
afterwards  formed  iitto  ^iiffieretit  toys,  by  pressing  it 
into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry  it  is  coyered  with  a 
mixture  of  si2se  and  lamp-black,  and  afterwards  yar- 
niahed,  ^or  eke  it  is  gilt,  paipted,  md.  otherwise  orna- 
mented. Tea-boards,  waiters,  &C.9  are  made  by  the 
simpler  piK>ces8  of  glueing  seyeral  sheets  of  brown 
paper  together,  and  preesiing  them  between  moulds 
while  still  wet,  when  they  assume  the  required  form. 

Papynxs.    A  species  of  Cvperm,  about  fifteen  feet 
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high.  The  exterior  tunic  of  the  stems,  cut  in  bands 
and  pressed,  formed  the  paper  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
Europe;  the  leaves,  which  are  several  feet  long, 
served  for  the  same  purpose,  but  were  of  inferior 
quality. 

Paradise-fish.  A  species  of  Polynemus,  which  is 
esteemed  excellent  food  in  India,  and  the  sound  fur- 
nishes isinglass. 

FaraflBne.  A  light  transparent  oil  or  soKd  fet,  obtained 
from  bituminous  coal  by  distillation,  which,  mixed 
with  other  oils,  is  used  for  lubricating  purposes  in  the 
cotton-mills.  It  is  also  obtained  from  peat,  and  has 
been  made  into  candles. 

Para  grass.  A  name  for  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  the 
A  ttalea  funifera, 

Paraguay  tea.  The  leaves  of  the  South  American 
holly,  Ilex  Pa/raguensis,  largely  used  for  making  the 
dietetic  beverage  termed  mate  in  South  America. 
The  consumption  of  this  leaf  in  the  various  South 
American  republics  is  very  considerable. 

Paramatta.  A  kind  of  bombazine,  the  weft  of  which 
is  worsted,  the  warp  of  cotton  or  silk. 

Parcel.  A  term  indifferently  applied  to  small  packages 
of  wares  and  to  large  lots  of  goods. 

Parchment.  A  material  formed  of  the  skins  of  various 
animals,  particularly  those  of  sheep  and  goats.  A 
finer  kmd,  prepared  from  the  skins  of  calves,  kids, 
and  lambs,  is  called  veUvm;  parchment  made  from 
skins  also  obtains  different  names,  as  asses' -skin,  dog- 
skin, &c.  The  skins  are  first  deprived  of  their  hair, 
cleaned,  limed,  &c.,  as  for  tanning ;  then  shaved  down 
and  rubbed  over  with  pumice-stone  ;  and  lastly,  4»re- 
fnlly  stretched  and  •dried.  The  parchment  of  drums 
is  made  of  the  skins  of  asses,  calves,  and  wolves;  the 
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former  of  these  is  also  preferred  for  battledores. 
The  principal  ase  of  parchment,  besides  the  aboYCi 
is  for  sieves,  the  covers  of  books,  and  especially  for 
the  material  npon  which  are  written  leases,  deeds, 
and  other  legal  docoments. 

Pardo.  The  name  of  a  vessel  used  in  the  China  seas ; 
ihey  are  not  so  large  as  jmiks,  but  similar  to  them, 
except  that  the  sails  are  sbckly  laid  by  one  side  to 
the  masts,  instead  of  being  suspended  by  a  yard. 

PareirSfr  brava.  A  medicinal  root  procured  firom  the 
Cessampelos  Pareira,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Soath  America. 

Parmesan.  This  cheese  is  made  of  skim-milk;  it  owes 
its  flavour  to  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  Lombard  pro- 
Tince.     The  best  is  made  in  Lodi,  Milan,  and  Pavia. 

Parquet.  An  inlaid  floor. 

Parquetry.  See  Mabqustby. 

Parr.  A  salmon  under  two  years  old. 

Parrot.  A  well-known  talking-bird,  a  species  of  Pstt- 
tacus,  several  of  which,  as  the  gray  and  the  green, 
are  favourite  cage-birds,  and  largely  dealt  in  by  bird- 
ianciers. 

Parsley.  A  weU-known  culinary  herb,  the  Petroselinum 
sativum,  with  its  varieties  P.  hortane  and  P,  crispnm. 

Parsnip^  Parsnep.  A  culinary  root,  the  Pastinaca 
sativa. 

Partridge.  Awell-known  game-bird;  the  common  par- 
tridge^ Perdix  cinerem,  is  shot  in  large  quantities  by 
sportsmen,  and  sold  in  the  London  and  other  markets. 

Partridge-wood  is  the  produce  of  the  Brazils  and 
West  Indies;  it  is  sent  in  large  planks  or  in 
round  and  square  logs,  called  from  their  tints  red, 
brown,  and  black,  and  also  sweet-partridge ;  the  wood 
is  dose,  heavy,  and  generally  straight  in  the  grain. 
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The  eolotm  are  TarionBly  mingl^dy  and  most  fre- 
^aently  dispoBed  in  &ie  bair-streaks  of  two  or  tiiree 
Ediades,  which  in  the  first-mentioiied  speGimens,  cut 
piankways,  resemble  the  feathers  of  the  bird ;  another 
variety  is  called  pheasant-wood.  The  partric^e*woods 
are  porous ;  cat  horizontally,  the  annual  rings  appear 
almost  as  two  distinct  layers — ^the  one^  hiurd  woody 
fibre  ;  the  other,  a  much  softer  substance,  thioUyinter- 
spersed  with  pores.  Partridge-wood  was  formerly 
used  in  Brazil  for  shipbuilding ;  and  it  is  also  known 
in  our  dockyards  as  cabbage-wood.  It  is  now  prin- 
cipally used  for  walking-sticks,  umbrella  and  parasol 
sticks,  for  the  backs  of  brashes,  for  £ans,  and  in 
cabinet-work  and  turning. 

Panire.  A  set  of  pearls  and  brilliants ;  articles  of  or- 
nament, dress,  or  attire. 

Pasaminillo.  A  name  for  narrow  laee  in  Italy. 

Passa.g6-boat.  A  feny-boat  or  any  small  vessel  em- 
ployed to  carry  passengers  or  luggage  by  water  firom 
one  port  to  another. 

Paste.  Flour  and  water  mixed  for  cooking;  a  soft, 
sticky,  adhesive  substance,  prepared  by  boiling 
wheaten  flour,  largely  used  in  many  trades,  especially 
by  paper-hangers,  bookbinders,  &e.  A  little  alom 
added  prevents  paste  fi^m  turning  sour  for  some  time. 
A  kind  of  paste,  or  macaroni,  is  imported  into  Malta 
from  Italy  to  a  large  Amount. 

Pastel.  The  colouring  pulp  obtained  from  the  Isatis 
tmetoria. 

Pastille.  A  small  fr^gmt  roll  of  paste^;  ^saiafl  per- 
ihmed  tiqaer  to  bum  in  ^a  room ;  an :  aronuitic  lozenge 
^or^op. 

Postoormah^  Pastiimia.  OK,.slittop,  or  goaVs  flesh 
Halted,  with  garlc  and  wficeu,  an*,  jdried  in  the  sun 
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for  winter  food.  It  is  peepared  in  Wttllaehis  and 
Moldayia,  and  largely  shippdd  firom  Yaaiia. 

Patascia  (Italian).  AlookHmtboat;  a  ship's  ontter. 

X^atates.  A  n«ne  in  the  Fiteoh  isolomes  for  sweet 
potatoes. 

Patchotlli.  An  Indian  hefb,  ihePa^stenim  pcUcluyaU. 
The  dried  tops,  with  the  kwves  and  flowers,  are  im- 
ported io  distil  an  essential  oil  from,  which  is  esteemed 
by  some  as  a  pei^fiuoie. 

Patena.  A  large  ttedal  worn  by  coontvywomen  in 
Itrfy. 

Patterns.  Spedmens  or  samples  of  mannfaetnred  ar- 
ticles transmitted  or  shown  by  the  manofsKstarer  to 
the  <M)nsam6r,  that  he  may  make  a  <Jioioe  of  snoh  as 
will  fioit  his  partiealizr  trade. 

Pavoa.  A  new  East  Indian  starch,  obtained  fipcm  an 
nndescribed  plant  growing  wild  in  Cnttack. 

Peach.  A  choice  fitdt,  the  produce  of  Amygdalm  com- 
vmimSy  of  which  tiiere  are  more  than  two  hundred 
enltiYated  varieities. 

Peacook.  A  well*known  domestic  fowl,  the  Pavo  cris- 
tataSf  wfhidhi  has  a  beanfifnl  spreading  tail.  The  ocel- 
lated  fea19iers  are  esteemed  in  the  East,  being  worn 
by  the  Chinese  mandarins  in  their  caps,  and  in  India 
they  are  made  into  iSy-flappers^  &ns,  and  other  oma- 
caents. 

Pea4t^.  The  well-'knofwn  imt  of  the  Pyrua  cc^mmums,  a 
natiTe  tree  of  En^had,  so  much  improved  by  culture 
that  from  the  hard  austN!>e  wild  pear  we  have  now  more 
ihan  600  Tansies,  many  of  them  of  mmt  luscious 
taste  fsnd  fragrance.  Pear-tree  wooid,' which  maybe 
obtained  from  fieven  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
ids  of  a  light-bfown  colour.  It  is  much  used  hj  the 
Tnnbrldge-ware  mBnu^icturer,  and  as  it   outs  "with 
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nelEUrly  equal  fiEiciUty  in  all  directions  of  the  grain,  it 
is  highly  esteemed  for  carving,  for  the  engraYed  blocks 
for  caJico-printers  and  paper-stainers,  and  for  the  larger 
and  coarser  wood-cats.  It  requires,  howeyer,  to  be 
well  seasoned. 

Pearl-ash.  The  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  or  conunon 
potass  purified  by  calcination,  solution,  and  evapora- 
tion. In  its  semi-pure  state  it  is  ordinarily  called 
in  commerce  gray-salts ;  in  its  more  refined  and  white 
condition  it  is  truly  pearl-ash.  It  is  principally 
manufiEictured  in  America,  Russia,  and  Poland,  the 
vast  forests  of  which  furnish*  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  ashes.     {See  Potass.) 

Pearl-barley.  Common  barley  freed  of  its  husk  by  a 
mill.     It  is  also  called  htiMed  and  peeled  barley. 

Pearls  (Dan.  perUr^  D.  paa/rlen,  F.  perles,  G.  perlen, 
It.  perli,  'Port,  perolas,  8f,perla$y  B,xiss,  shemtschug). 
Hard,  white,  shining  bodies,  usually  roundish,  found 
in  a  large  species  of  oyster,  called  MeUagrina  mar- 
garitafera,  common  in  the  Indian  Seas;  also  occa- 
sionally foimd  adhering  to  the  shells  of  other  species 
of  oyster,  and  sui^osed  to  arise  from  a  disease  of 
the  fish.  The  principal  pearl-fisheries  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the 
islands  of  Ceylon,  China,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  on 
some  of  the  coasts  of  Japan.  The  most  remarkable 
American  pearl-fisheries  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
along  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  off  Ste.  Maatguerite 
or  the  Pearl  Island,  off  the  Columbian  coast,  the  coast 
of  Guiana,  &o.  In  Europe  pearls  are  found  occa- 
sionally on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  Livonia, 
Courland,  Bavaria,  certain  lakes  near  Augsburg,  and 
in  various  other  places.  The  pearl  from  Ceylon  is 
most  highly  esteemed.     The  fisheries,  for  which  the 
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island  is  still  &moas,  have  Taried  yery  much  in  their 
yield.  The  natiyes  acconnt  for  the  diminution  by  de- 
claring that  the  pearl-oyster  has  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion, and  has  shifted  its  quarters  to  some  new  gromid 
not  yet  discoTered.  The  scarcity  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  oysters  have  been  disturbed  before 
they  have  reached  their  fcdl  development,  which  is 
said  to  require  a  period  of  seven  year^.  The  pearl- 
oysters  occur  in  banks,  at  greater  or  less  depth  in  the 
sea,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island ;  ike  average 
depth,  however,  being  about  twelve  fathoms,  and  the 
distance  from  the  shore  about  fifteen  miles.  The 
right  to  fish  on  these  banks  is  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment every  season,  generally  to  one  individual,  who 
afterwards  disposes  of  shares  in  the  fishery  to  other 
parties.  The  biddings  at  the  auction  are  regulated 
by  the  produce  of  some  tiiousands  of  oysters  taken 
from  the  beds  at  hazard.  The  pearl-fishery  com- 
mences in  April,  and  lasts  till  towards  the  end  of 
May.  It  attracts  a  concourse  of  visitors  not  only 
from  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  from  various  parts 
of  India,  whose  diversities  of  language,  dress,  and 
manners  produce  a  striking  effect.  The  signal  for 
commencing  the  fishery  is  given  at  daybreak  by  the 
firing  of  cannon ;  and  at  that  moment  the  several 
boats  cast  anchor  in  the  fishing-ground,  for  at  mid- 
night they  had  left  the  shore  in  an  extensive  fleet,  so 
as  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  desired  moment.  Each 
boat  has  its  proper  bounds,  beyond  which  it  is  un- 
lawful to  work.  The  boats  carry  a  captain,  a  pilot, 
and  twenty  men,  of  whom  ten  are  divers.  Five  divers 
descend  at  onde,  the  other  five  taking  the  plunge  when 
the  first  ascend.  Thus  a  little  time  is  allowed  for 
regaining  strength.     In  order  to  descend  as  rapidly 
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aB  puBsible  through  the  water,  the  diver  plaoes  hk 
faei  en  &  krge  stone  made  faet  to  one  end  of  a  rope, 
the  otiier  end  being  secured  to  the  boat*  He  also 
takes  another  rope,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a 
nety  or  basket,  to  contain  the  oyBtecs.  The  n|qper 
extremity  of  this  second  rope  is  held  by  two  men 
in  the  boat*  The  diver  is  provided  with  a  strong 
faufe  for  detaddng  the  oysters,  and  as  a  means  of 
defence  against  the  sharks,  which,  are  very  nnmenms 
intiiose  seas,  but  wMeh  do  not  ofiben  aitad^  the  divers, 
being,  perhaps  scared  by  the  nojee  of  the  assemUage, 
eind  the.  continual  phiBgmg  of  so  gcoatt  a  nnmber  of 
persons.  The  diver  no  soeoier  reaches  the  ground 
than  he  gathers  oysters  with  all  possible  speed  into 
his  basket,  and  then,  letting  go  the  rope  to  which  the 
stone  IB'  attached,  *he  pnHs  that  whkh  ia  held  by  the 
aailors,  and  rapidly  ascends  to  the  snrfaee.  The 
average  lengtL  of  ttme  whick  the  divers  remain  bebw 
is  fiffy-seven  seconds,  and  the  depth  fifty-fonr  feet. 
They  will  make  from  forty  to  fifty  pkmges  in  a  day, 
and.  bring  up  at  each  plunge  about  a  hundred  oysters. 
Their  day  closes  before  noon,  for  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
breeze  sets  in  the  signal  ia  given  for  the  return  of  the 
boats  to  the  shore.  Their  owners,  and  a  large  aaaem- 
blage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  are  eagerly  looking  oni 
for  the  arrival  of  the  flotOla^  and  are  soon  busily  en- 
gaged in  examining  and  stowang  away  the  cargoes. 
Eaich  owmear  haa  a  shallow  pit,  fenced  round  and  seemed 
for  his  own  use,  in  wMeb  ids  oystem  are  deposited 
and  left  to  open  in  the  air.  When  pidvefaetion  has 
taken  place  the  oysters  are  placed  in  troughs  made  of 
tiiB  tzmoks  of  trees.  Sea^wiater  is  thrown  over  them ; 
they  4B»  eaEHly  opened;,  and  render  their  pearls  to  the 
vradung  and  shaking  of  a  niunber  of  men  who  stand 
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all  on  one  side  of  the  ixough^  while  inspectors  at  each 
end  dosely  wateh  their  proceedings,  and  oth^  inspec- 
tors examine  the  shells  which  bs»  thrown  away,  lest 
ihey  should  contain  some  pirecieus.  substance.  Peads 
are  assorted  by  means  of  three  sieres  placed  one  abore 
another,  and  the  meshes  in  which  are  smaller  as  the 
pearla  descend.  Thus  the  pearls  which  will  not  pass 
through  the  uppermost  are  of  the  first  ckssi  and  so 
on  with  the  others.  Another  assortment  is  made  as 
to  colour,  regulaxity  of  foarm,  &c.|  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  difierenit  buyers. 

Pearl  sJnells,  coinmonly  called  Mother-of-peaxl  shells, 
axo  imported  from  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  con- 
sist principally  of  the  shells  of  the  pearl-oyster  from  the 
GLolf  of  Persia  and  other  places.  The  Chinese  mannr 
factrne  them  into  beads,  fish,  counters,  spoons,  &c., 
grring  them  a  finish  to  which  European  artists  have 
not  been  able  to  attain* 

Pear-tree.  The  Pyrm  communis,  the  light-brown 
wood  of  which  ia  much  used  for  the  engraTed  blocks 
ofcalico-printers,  paper-stainers,  and  pastrycooks;  and 
also  for  carving,  and  by  the  Tunbridge-ware  tum^. 

Peas  (Dan.  certery  D.  erwten,  F.  pois,  G.  erbaen, 
It.  piselM,  Sp.  gwUcmtes).  The  produce  of  a  legu- 
minous plant,  of  which  two  kinds  are  cultivated  in 
England — ^the  field  or  gray  pea,  Pisvm  arvense,  used 
chiefly  as  animal  food ;  and  the  garden  pea, .  Pmm 
sativum,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
which  is  cultivated  so  ei^naively  as  a  vegetable,  to 
be  used  not  only  in  its  green  state,  but  also  after  it  is 
ripe  and  skinned,  in  which  ciKidition  it  is  known  as 
sfUt  peas.     Dried  peas  are  highly  nutritious.. 

Peart.  A  mass  of  half-decayed  vegetable  matter,,  found 
in  boggy  lands  in  many  parts,  of  the  world,  especially 
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in  Ireland,  in  certain  districts  of  which  it  constitutes 
the  chief  fuel  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  formed  from  the 
remains  of  water-mosses,  which  grow  in  the  wet  pools 
where  the  peat-beds  are  now  situated.  It  is  supposed 
that  peat  is  the  same  as  coal  in  an  incipient  state  of 
formation. 

Pebble^  Brazilian.  A  beautifol  species  of  quartz,  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  of  so  laige  a  size  that  masses 
of  two  hundredweight  are  not  unfrequent.  It  is  used 
instead  of  glass  for  spectacles  and  optical  instruments. 
To  adapt  it  to  these  purposes  the  pebble  is  cut  in 
slices  by  a  lapidary's  wheel  with  emery  or  diamond- 
dust  ;  it  is  then  divided  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size, 
ground  into  form,  and  polished. 

Pebble^  Scotch.  The  Scotch  pebble  is  also  a  fine 
species  of  quartz,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the 
Brazilian,  and  generally  with  a  brownish  tinge ;  hence 
it  is  better  adapted  for  brooches  and  other  ornamental 
work  than  for  optical  uses.  Being  found  chiefly  on  the 
Caimgorum  range  of  mountains,  Scotch  pebbles  are 
often  called  Cairngorms  or  Caimgorum  stones.  The 
large  rbundlsh  stones  used  for  paying  London  road- 
ways are  also  caUed  Scotch  pebbles.  They  are  of 
granite  formation,  yet  harder  than  the  quarried  and 
wrought  granite ;  but  as  this  latter  lies  much  closer 
and  forms  a  flatter  road,  it  has  lately  been  pre- 
ferred. 

Pebra.  A  sauce  made  in  Italy  of  garlic  and  spice. 

Pejepalo.  An  Italian  name  for  salted  fish  or  stock- 
fish. 

Pekoe.  A  fine  blade  tea  so  named. 

Pellitory.  The  root  of  a  perennial  plant.  Anthems 
pyrethrum,  a  native  of  the  Leyant,  Barbary,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  used  in  medicine  as  a  mastica- 
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tory  and  a  stimnlant.  The  root  is  without  smell,  and 
when  dry  it  is  some  inches  long,  tough,  fibrous,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  quill,  externally  gray,  and  internally 
white.  It  is  to  be  found  in  most  Lxdian  bazaars,  it 
being  an  export  from  Mocha  to  Bombay. 

Peltry.  The  name  giten  to  raw  or  undressed  skins  of 
small  animals.  If  the  inner  or  fleshy  sides  are  in 
any  manner  prepared,  or  are  imbued  with  alum  or 
other  preseryatiye  substances,  they  are  called  furs. 

Pemmicail.  Dried  and  pounded  meat,  prepared  with 
fat  and  raisins  in  a  concentrated  or  portable  form,  for 
the  use  of  Arctic  voyagers. 

Penang  lawyers.  A  commercial  name  given  to 
walking-sticks  made  from  the  stems  of  a  small  palm, 
the  lAcuala  acutifida. 

Pencils  (G.  pinsel,  Du.  penseelen,  F.  pinceaux, 
It.  pennelli,  Sp.  pinceles).  The  instruments  used  by 
painters  in  laying  on  their  colours.  They  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  made  of  various  materials ;  some 
being  formed  of  the  bristles  of  the  boar,  and  others  of 
camel's  hair,  the  down  of  swans,  &c. 

Penguin.  A  sea-fowl  exclusively  found  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  deriving  its  name  from  its  penguidity  or  exces- 
sive fatness.  The  skin  of  the  breast  of  some  species 
is  used  for  making  muffs  and  other  articles  of  ladies' 
dress. 

Penknives.  Small  knives  used  in  making  and  mend- 
ing pens.  The  best  and  most  highly  ornamented  are 
manufactured  in  London  and  Sheffield. 

Penny-royal.  An  aromatic  plant,  the  Mentha  pvle- 
givm ;  the  distilled  water  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  medicines  for  children,  and  in  flatulent  colics. 

Pens  (F.  plumes  a  ecrire,  G.  schreibfedem,  It.  penne 
da  scrivere,  'Rass.perastwoU).  Well-kaown  instruments 
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for  writing,  mannfactnred  either  from  the  quills  of 
birds,  particularly  of  the  goose,  or  else  from  steel  and 
other  metallic  substances.  It  is  ozdy  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  the  latter  have  been  ezten- 
sively  introduced.  They  are  now,  however,  manufac- 
tured in  vast  quantities,  and  of  an  immense  variety  of 
forms. 
Pepper  (Dan.  peber,  D.  peper,  F.  poivre,  G.  pfefer, 
It.  pepe,  Buss,  perez,  Sp.  pirmienta).  An  aromatic 
fruit  produced  by  various  plants  of  the  tropical  regions. 
The  black  pepper,  to  which  the  above  foreign  names 
chiefly  apply,  is  the  produce  of  the  climbing-plant, 
called  by  botanists  by  a  designation  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  common  English  one.  Piper  nigrum.  This  is 
cultivated  in  India,  Siam,  and  the  Eastern  Islands. 
That  from  Malabar  is  reckoned  the  best  in  quality, 
bears  fruit  after  about  three  years,  and  begins  to 
decline  after  four  or  five  more.  The  fruit  is  abundant 
over  the  whole  plant,  growing  in  clusters  of  thirfy  to 
fifty  grains,  which,  when  on  the  tree,  are  -  of  a  fine 
scarlet  colour.  After  being  gathered  they  are  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  rubbed  by  the  hands  from  their  stalks ; 
they  are  then  ready  for  packing.  The  plant  produces 
two  crops  in  the  year.  Good  pepper  should  be  of 
pungent  taste,  and  in  firm  round  grains,  with  few 
wrinkles  upon  the  surface,  and  which  will  not  eaaly 
break  or  crumble  in  the  hands. 

White  pepper  is  made  by  steeping  the  best  of  the 
black  pepper  in  water  for  a  Utile  while,  and  then 
gently  rubbing  the  grains  to  temove  iheiir  exteniil 
black  coat.  The  skin  of  over-rrpe  pepper  is  also  of 
a  whitish-yellow  cast,  but  l&is  is  much  inferior  to  the 
above. 

Long  pepper.    This  is  a  totally  distinct  speoiMi 
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Piper  longuMf  common  in  Malabar,  Bengal,  &c.  The 
pody  which  forms  the  article  called  long  pepper,  is  the 
spike  of  flowers  in  the  immature  state,  or  before  they 
ha¥e  expanded ;  it  being  found  that  they  lose  pun-' 
genoy  as  they  proceed  to  maturity.  (For  other  kinds 
of  pepper,  see  Pimento  and  Cayenne.)     ^ 

Pej^ermint-oil.  A  greenish  essential  oil,  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  Mentha  piperita. 

Peris^pia.  A  laxge  canoe,  formed  from  the  trunks  of 
two  trees. 

Pe]:i¥mikle.  A  species  of  mollusc,  the  Lifonna  litorea, 
a  small  sea-snail  which  is  collected  in  large  quantities, 
b<»led,  and  sold  by  measure  for  food. 

Pemambuco-woodr  See  B&azil-wood. 

Perry*    A  fermented  liquor  made  from  pears.      (See 

Gii^Bm.) 
PersiaBi  The  thinnest  of  silk  fabrics,  made  for  lijiing 

articles  of  female  drees,  &c. 

Persian  or  Yellow  berries.  The  fruits  oiRhammus 

infectarius,  and  probably  other  species,  used  by  the 
modesn  Greeks  to  dye  morocco  leather ;  employed  also 
in  calico-printing. 

Peru  balsaOKl^  Yielded  by  Myroxylon  pereirce,  a  tree 
tkoi  of  Peru,  but  of  Central  America.  The  balsam 
exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark. 

Peruvian-barky  Cinchona-bark^  or  Jesuit's-bark. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  this  valuable  medicine 
kfiown  in  commer ce«  They  are  all  the  barks  of  small 
trees  common  in  the  forests  of  Peru.  Bark  is  collected 
in  the  dry  season,  between  September  and  November, 
ftnd  sent  in  bundles  in  the  green  state  to  the  villages, 
that  the  diying  of  it,  upon  which  much  of  its  fine 
quality  depends,  may  be  careMly  attended  to,  dew  or 
Uiu  faUiii^  upon  it  much  deterioiating  the  valine.   The 
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increasing  scarcity  of  this  yalnable  febrifuge  induced 
the  British  Goyemment  to  attempt  its  growth  in  the 
hill-districts  of  India.  This  has  been  effectually 
accomplished,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  European 
and  native  inhabitants.  The  principal  kinds  are  the 
yellow  bark,  red  bark,  crown  bark,  &c. 

Pemvian-WOOCl-  A  fine  sound  wood,  of  the  rose-wood 
character,  but  harder,  closer,  lighter  in  colour,  and 
without  scent.  It  has  also  a  straighter  distribution  of 
its  dark,  red-brown,  and  black  veins.  The  true  name 
of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  and  the  exact  part  of 
Peru  whence  obtained,  are  not  known. 

Peter-boat.  There  are  two  kinds  of  peter-boats, 
extremely  common  about  our  rivers  and  coasts.  The 
one  is  used  equally  as  a  sho]:e-boat  and  a  river-boat, 
smaller  in  size  than  a  bum-boat,  but  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  namely,  to  convey  goods,  passengerSi 
&c.,  to  and  firom  shipping.  The  other  is  furnished 
with  a  pole-mast  and  two  sails,  which  are  quickly  tm« 
shipped  when  propulsion  by  the  oar  is  preferable. 

Petroleum.  A  brown  liquid  bitumen,  Imown  for  a  long 
period  as  rock-oil  or  naphtha,  is  found  in  various  p^s 
of  the  world.  Until  recently  the  best  known  sources 
were  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  Amiano  in  Italy, 
Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Bangoon  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  vast  quantities  have  been  raised  for  cen- 
turies without  apparent  exhaustion.  It  is  only  lately 
that  petroleum  has  become  an  object  of  commerdAl 
importance,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  abundance  in 
which  it  has  been  found  in  the  United  States.  In 
consequence  of  its  inflammable  nature  two  acts  were 
passed  in  1862  and  1868  to  regulate  the  storing  and 
testing  of  this  and  kindred  substances. 

Pewter.  An  aUoy  formerly  used  in  making  various 
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domestic  articles.  The  best  sort  consists  of  tin 
alloyed  with  about  a  twentieth  or  less  of  copper ;  for 
conunoner  kinds  the  alloy  is  lead  or  zinc ;  ordinary 
pewter  has  four  parts  of  tin  to  one  of  lead.  Beer- 
measores  are  made  of  this  mixture. 

Pheasant.  A  well-known  bird,  the  Phdsianus  col- 
chicus,  preserved  as  a  game-bird  in  Britain.  The 
feathers  of  the  gold  and  silyer  pheasants  and  argas 
pheasant  have  commercial  nses  for  ornament  and  axti- 
fidal-fly  making. 

Phormimn  tenax.  See  Flax,  New  Zealand. 

Phosphate  of  lime.  A  salt  obtained  from  bones ;  a 
combination  of  phosphoric  acid  and  Ume. 

Phosphorus.  A  substance  of  a  light-amber  colour, 
and  semi-transparent ;  when  kept  some  time  it  becomes 
opaque  extemsJly,  and  looks  like  white  wax.  It  can- 
not be  dissolved  in  water,  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  or 
twisted  to  pieces  with  the  fingers ;  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air  it  emits  a  white  smoke,  and  it  is  luminous 
in  the  dark.  It  bums  at  a  low  temperature  and  with 
a  bright  flame* 

Phorra.  A  name  for  the  leaves  of  the  Chamcerops 
Bitchicma,  which  are  brought  from  Beloochistan  into 
Sdnde,  and  made  into  a  variety  of  articles — ^baskets, 
fians,  brushes,  sieves,  sandab,  pouches,  platters,  and 
ropes. 

Physic-nut.  A  name  for  the  seed-capsules  of  Curcas 
pwrgcms  and  C.  mvltifidus.  The  milky  juice  of  the 
plant  dyes  Unen  black.  The  oil,  obtained  by  ex- 
pression from  the  seeds,  is  largely  used  in  India  for 
kmps,  and  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  for 
the  purpose ;  it  is  odourless,  colourless,  and  limpid, 
and  bums  well ;  when  cold  it  deposits  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stearine.     It  has  the  same  qualities  and 
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uses  as  the  croton-oil,  bnt  in  large  doses  is  a  teigerous 
poison. 

Piassaba,  Piassava,  Kacaba  fibre,  i*©  »ot- 

stalks  of  a  spedes  of  Sooth  American  pabn,  ti»  AttaUa 
funifera,  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  &»^,  and 
shipped  to  this  country  in  bnndles  of  161b.,  «w^»Amg 
cordage,  brushes,  and  street-sweeping  machin^.  ^ 

Piazza.  A  square  open  space  surrounded  by  builfisgs, 
or  a  walk  roofed  in ;  a  market. 

Picote.  The  name  in  Italy  for  a  coarse  stuff  made  of 
goat's-hair,  and  for  a  glossy  fflik  febrie. 

Piece-goods.  A  general  name  for  all  caliooes,  m«dms, 
prints,  &c. 

Pignette.  Sour  acid  wine;  a  drink  made  in  IVance  by 
pouring  water  on  the  husks  of  grapes. 

P^skin.  The  skin  of  the  hog  prepared  as  leatfiw  for 
saddles,  bookbinding,  and  other  purposes. 

Figs,  of  iron,  lead,  &C.  Metals  when  first  smdted 
from  the  ore  are  ran  into  moulds,  generally  about  two 
feet  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  three  inehee  deep, 
producing  bars  called  pigs. 

Pilchard  (F.  and  It.  sardine,  G.  sardelle).  A  speciegof 
herring,  but  with  larger  scales,  and  a  thicker  pousder 
body.  The  nose  is  also  shorts  in  proportion,  and-  turns 
up.  The  dorsal  fin  .of  the  plchard  is  aise  in  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  fish,  so  that  when  taken  up  by  it  the 
body  hangs  level,  whereas  the  herring  <Bps  by  the 
head.  The  pilchard  is  in  general  snaaller  fium  the 
herring,  but  is  fetter  and  fiiHer  of  oil.  Tlwy  are 
rarely  found  on  the  British  cdiores,  except  on  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  particularly  the  ftmner, 
where  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers  firom  Hie  mid- 
dle of  July  to  the  end  of  November,  or  even  {henoiddle 
of  December.      The  fish  are  taken  eitiier  in  9em  or 
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d/rift  netSy  and  when  bronght  on  shore  they  are  carried 
to  cellars  or  warehouses,  where  they  are  piled  in  large 
heaps,  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  intersjiersed  • 
between  the  layers,     fiaring  remained  in  this  state 
about  thirty-five  days  they  are,  aflber  being  oarefdlly 

•  washed  and  cleaned,  packed  in  hogdieads,  eadi  ccHitain- 
ing  on  an  affiorage  about  2600  fish.  They  are  then 
aubjected  to  a  pressure  suffiisient  to  extoact  the  oil, 
of  which  each  hogshead  yields,  provided  the  fish  be 
caught  in  summer,  about  three  gallons  ;  but  those  that 
are  taken  late  in  the  seascMi  do  not  yield  above  half 
this  quantity.  The  broken  and  refase  fish  and  salt 
are  sold  to  the  farmers,  and  are  used  as  manure  with 
excellent  effect.  The  skimmings  which  float  on  the 
water  in  which  the  pilchards  are  washed  are  called 
d/regMf  and  are  chiefly  sold  as  grease  for  machinery. 
Scarcely  any  pilchards  are  consumed  in  this  country ; 
but  they  axe  exported  to  Italy,  where  they  ace  eaten 
duriBg  the  seasons  appointed  as  fasts  by  the  Boman  * 
Cfaurdu 

Pimento,  Allspice- (Dan.  jmient,  D.  piementy  F.  paivre 
de  la  Jamaique,  Q.  pimento,  It.  pepe  grofanato).    A 
small,  round,  reddish-brown  berry,  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  myrtle  {Myrtvs   pimento),  a   small  tree 
ivfaich  grows  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
Indies,  particulurly  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica ;  hence  the  fruit  is  often  called  Jamaica  pep- 
per.    Its  other  mioe  common  name  is  given  it  be- 
oaose  the  flavour  of  the  berry  is  such  as  would  be 
^oduced  by  mr&ing   seveml   spices  together.     The 
trees  blossom  in  the  months  of  July  and  Augnali,  and 
the  berries  aro  fit  to  gather  soon  «fter ;  those  which 
see  plucked  in  the  immature  sta*e  are  xnnch  more 
Vagrant  and  of  greater  delicacy  of  flavour  than  those 
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left  on  the  tree  till  tlle7^are  ripe ;  they  also  dry  better 
when  exposed  to  the  son ;  hence  aUspice  should  be 
chosen  small  in  size.  The  pimento  crop  is  very  vari- 
able in  quantity,  and  of  late  years  its  consumption  has 
much  decreased,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  East  Indian  spices. 

Pinchbeck.  An  alloy  somewhat  resembling  mosaic 
gold  or  a  fine  kind  of  brass  ;  its  composition  enntains 
a  rather  greater  proportion  of  copper  than  h  usual 
with  brass. 

Pine.  The  family  of  trees  which  produces  the  limber 
Imd  materials  known  as  deals,  pitch,  tar^  turpentine, 
spruce,  Burgundy  pitch,  larch,  pine-wood,  &c.  (See 
these  terms.) 

Pine-apple,  or  Ananas.  Though  a  tropical  fruit,  it  is 
now  extensively  cultivated  in  hot-houses  in  this 
country,  and  is  well  known  to  every  one.  When  of  a 
good  variety  it  is  the  most  luscious,  and  perhaps  the 
best  fruit  that  this  countiy  produces ;  and  when  care- 
fully cultivated  it  is  superior  in  point  of  quality  to  that 
brought  from  the  West  Indies.  In  the  Bahamas  the 
pine-apple  is  grown  in  fields.  The  first  cargo  was 
shipped  from  thence  to  England  in  1842,  and  since 
that  time  a  flourishing  trade  has  been  carried  on  both 
with  this  country  and  the  United  States.  Large  quan- 
tities are  c'anned  and  preserved,  and  thus  exported. 

Pink.  A  name  given  to  a  ship  with  a  very  narrow  stem. 
Those  used  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ^ffer  only  from 
the  xebecs  in  being  more  lofty  and  not  sharp  in  the 
bottom.  They  are  vessels  of  burden,  have  three 
masts,  and  carry  latteen  sails. 

Pinnace.  A  boat  belonging  to  a  Queen's  ship,  and 
usually  rowed  with  eight  oars ;  sometimes,  however, 
with  six  only.    A  pinnace  is  also  a  small  vessel  navi- 
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gated  with  oars  and  saik,  and  haTing  generally  two 
masts,  rigged  like  those  of  a  schooner. 

Pins  (Dan.  knappenaale,  D.  spelden^  F.  epingles,  G. 
stecknadelny  It.  spUU,  Sp.  aifUeres).  Small  insbroments 
of  brass  wiri^,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  haying  a  flattish 
head  at  the  other.  Pms,  in  the  trade,  are  distin- 
gnished  by  numbers;  the  smaller  are  called  from  8 
to  14,  whence  they  go  by  twos,  viz.  No.  16,  18,  20, 
which  latter  is  the  laigest  size.  They  may  be  white 
and  covered  with  tin,  or  else  black  and  covered  with  a 
black  Japan  varnish;  the  nnmbers  of  the  latter  nm 
from  1  to  10.  There  are  also  pins  with  movable, 
and  others  with  solid  heads.  They  are  mannfiEustiired 
'  almost  wholly  by  machineiy,  in  London,  Sheffield, 
Wanjngton,  and  Gloucester. 

Pipeclay.  A  white  tenacious  day,  common  near  Poole 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  island  of  Pnrbeck,  &c.  It  is 
manufactured  into  tobacco-pipes,  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  queen's-ware  pottery,  &c. 

Pi-pi.  The  legumes  of  Casalpmia  Papai,  used  as  a 
fATwiTig  material,  but  inferior  to  divi-divi. 

Pippin.  A  name  for  some  varieties  of  small  choice 
apples. 

Pipsissewa.  A  wild  plant  of  North  America,  the  Chi- 
maphUa  umbellata,  which,  being  diuretic,  acrid,  and 
narcotic,  is  used  in  medicine. 

PistaciO-nutS.  The  produce  of  a  small  tree  (Pistada 
vera)  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Syria,  of 
which  country  it  is  a  native.  They  are  imported 
from  many  parts  of  the  Levant,  I^y,  &c.,  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  the  kernel  having  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able nutty  flavour. 

Pitch  (G.  pech,  F.  paiXf  brai.  It.  pece,  Sp.  pez.  Buss. 
smola  gusUyd).   The  residuum  which  remains  after 
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boiliiig  and  extracting  the  le^intaoas  part  of  tar.  It 
is  nsed  instead  of  pfldiit  for  many  ontnioor  ereetums, 
and  particularly  in  shipbuilding  to  stop  the  vanous 
seams.  It  is  brought  in  iQj-ge  qnantitids  from  Bassia 
and  the  Baltic,  besides  b^g  manafactured  in  this 
oonntcy. 

Pitch-stone.  A.  .^dtreous  lava  whioh  occurs  in  Tsins 
and  beds,  and  sometimes  in  ^ole  mountains. 

Kt*COaL  The  common  bituminous  coal  used  tlupongh- 
out  the  country. 

Pith.  The  celiuhtt  or  spongy  substance  ot  plant-stalks, 
used  for  various  purposes,  for  making  light  models, 
&c.  The  pith  pf  the  elder  is  used  for  electrical  pur- 
poses ;  that  of  the  Bago«-palm  is  cdnverted  intostarch. 

Fit-pan.  A  long  flat-bottomed  river-boat  used  in 
Central  America ;  it  is  deep  and  mie  in  tbe  middle, 
but  shallow  at  the  ends,  which  are  sqasate.  It  not 
nnfirequently  oootains  s(hc^  paddiers. 

Plaice.  A  flat  fish  of  the  flounder  family  {PlatsBsa  vul- 
garis), found  in  abundance  at  the  mautha  of  moet  of  , 
our  creeks  and  rivers,  as  well  as   generally  on  the 
coast.     It  is  in  considerable  demand  by  the  lower 
orders  as  an  article  of  food. 

Plaid.  An  outer  loose  tart«n  wrapper,  worn  by  the 
EUghlanders  of  Scotland. 

Plane-tree.  The  sycamoro,  PlcUanus  occidenidlisy  a 
large  North  American  ti^ee,  tte  <wood  of  which  is  used 
for  musical  insjfcnmients  and  other  worl»  requirimg  a 
dean  ligkt-eoloured  wood. 

Planks.  Stixmg  boazds  from  o»e  to  foor  iBches 
thick,  cut  from  various  kinds  of  wood,  especiaHy  oak, 
pine,  and  fir.  They  are  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  northern  ports  of  Europe^  partiedarly 
from  the  ports  of  Archangel,  Ghristiaaia^    ]>antsdc, 
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Petersburg,  Narva,  Revel,  Biga,  and  Memel,  as  well 
as  from  several  ports  of  America. 

Plaaitado-posado.  The  son-dried  frait  of  the  plan- 
tain, which  forms  a  eoniriderable  article  of  internal 
oommeroe  in  some  districts  of  Mexico. 

Plantain.  A  Inscions  fmit  obtained  twm  the  Mvsa 
paradieiaca.  The  stem,  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet.  The  leates  are  in  a  cluster  at  the 
top,  each  neariy  six  feet  in  length  and  two  in  breadth. 
The  frnit  is  abont  an  inch  in  diameter,  eight  or  nine 
inches  long, .and  bent  a  little  on  one  side.  As  it 
ripens  it  tarns  yellow,  and  when  ripe  is  filled  with  a 
pnlp  of  a  sweet  Inscions  taste.  It  is  yeiy  similar  to 
the  banana  in  cultivation,  chaisacter,  appeenmce,  and 
produce.     {See  Banana.) 

PlOJltation  is  properly  a  large  area  of  ground  covered 
with  some  staple  commodity,  as  a  coffee  plantation, 
a  cotton  plantation,  &c.  As  the  term  is  particularly 
Applicable  to  the  farms  of  the /West  Indies,  these 
islands  themselves  are  often  called  plantations  ;  thus 
we  speak  of  plantation  coffee,  the  state  of  the  planta- 
tion, &c. 

Plasma.  A  transpaarent  chalcedony  of  a  grass-green  or 
leek-green  colour,  found  in  India  and  China. 

Plate  and  Plated  vnre*  By  plate  is  usually  under- 
stood artiicles  of  domestic  use,  manufactmred  of  gold 
and  silver ;  while  plated  articles  are  such  as  are  made  of 
iatenoT  material,  covered  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
more  costly  metals.  Partly  in  order  to  prevent  frauds, 
Mid  partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue^  the 
manufaoture  of  plate  is  jdaced  under  certain  regula- 
tions. Those  who  carry  it  on  ai^  obliged  to  take 
out  a  license,  renewable  annually  on  July  81.' Assay- 
offices  are  established  in  different  plaods ;  and  any 
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one  selling  any  article  preyionsly  to  its  having  been 
assayed  and  marked  forfeits  60{.  (24  Geo.  lU.  c.  63). 
Gold-plate/ with  the  exception  of  gold  watch-casesy  has 
to  pay  a  duty  of  175.  per  oz.,  and  silver-pLite,  since 
March  7,  1860,  a  duty  of  Is,  &d. ;  but  watch-cases, 
chains,  tippings,  monntings,  collars,  bottle-tickets, 
tea-spoons,  &c.,  are  exempted.  The  25  C^.  m.  c. 
148  made  the  counterfeiting,  or  the  transference  from 
one  piece  of  plate  to  another,  of  the  marks,  stanoips, 
&c.,  impressed  on  plate  by  the  assayers,  felony  with- 
out the  benefit  of  clergy.  But  the  offence  is  now 
punishable  by  imprisonment  only  (1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66). 
Plated  or  electro-plated  and  gilt  articles  are  now  made 
of  a  very  superior  quality ;  but  as  old  plate  is  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation,  little  of  it  is  melted  down  to 
be  re-manufactured,  and  the  principal  consumption 
arises  from  its  more  general  use. 

FlatinuiXl.  A  hard  ductile  metal  of  a  whitish  colour,  so 
malleable  that  it  may  be  beaten  into  leaves,  or  drawn 
out  into  a  very  fine  wire.  It  is  difiScult  of  fusion,  but 
possesses  the  property  of  welding.  It  is  scarcely 
acted  upon  by  any  chemical  substance,  or  by  air,  or 
fiire,  or  damp ;  hence  it  is  valuable  in  many  chemical 
operations,  for  the  formation  of  crucibles  and  retorts, 
mirrors  of  reflecting  telescopes,  binding  articles  for 
soldering,  &c.  It  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  began  to 
be  imported  in  small  quantities  from  South  America. 
It  has  since  been  discovered  in  Estremadura  in 
Spain,  and,  more  recentiy,  in  the  Ural  Mountains  in 
Asiatic  Bussia,  where  it  is  now  raised  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities. 

Plover.  The  golden  plover  {Charadrius  phwidlis)  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  bird  for  the  table. 
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Plover  e^S.  A  name  under  which  the  eggs  of  the  lap- 
mag  (VaniUus  cristatus)  are  sold. 

Plum.  The  frnit  of  the  Pruntis  domestiea,  a  tree  com- 
mon in  the  greater  part  of  the  temperate  regions. 
There  are  300  varieties  in  ordinary  coltiyation. 
Plnms  are  not  only  extensively  grown  in  onr  orchards, 
bnt  are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Holland, 
France,  &c.,  in  the  fresh  state,  as  well  as  dried,  when 
they  are  known  nnder  the  name  of  prunes  and  prun- 
eUoes  {see  Prunes).  The  timber  of  the  plnm-tree  is 
close,  strong,  tongh,  of  a  whitish-red  colour,  some- 
times possessiog  considerable  beanty;  hence  it  is 
nsed  for  turnery  articles  as  well  as  for  Tunbridge-ware 
goods. 

Plumbago.  A  carbonate  of  iron,  commonly  known  as 
black  lead,  and  also  called  graphite,  used  for  making 
crucibles  and  leads  for  pencils. 

Plusll.  A  coarse  kind  of  woollen  velvet  with  a  long 
pile.  Some  plushes  are  wholly  or  partly  made  of  silk 
or  hair. 

Poliegail.  A  name  in  the  North  American  fisheries  for 
a  kind  of  paste-bait  for  mackerel,  &c.,  made  of 
damaged  and  frequently  putrid  fish  chopped  or  ground 
in  a  cutting-mill. 

Polacre.  A  ship  with  three  masts,  usually  navigated 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  each  of  the  masts  is 
formed  of  one  piece,  so  that  they  have  neither  tops 
nor  cross-trees.  These  vessels  are  generally  furnished 
with  square  sails  upon  the  main-mast,  and  latteen 
sails  upon  the  fore  and  ndzen  masts.  Some  of  them, 
however,  cany  square  sails  upon  all  the  masts. 

Polar  bear.  The  white  bear,  Thalassarctos  rnaritimus, 
the  skin  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Arctic 
tribes,  for  of  it  trousers,  boots,  gloves,  &c.,  are  made. 
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In  this  couniry  it  is  sometimes  usedi  for  wrappers  and 
carriage  and  other  rugs. 

Polenta.  This  is  the  staple  food  of  many  Italiati 
peasants,  being  made  of  chestnat-flouTi  which  they 
prefer  to  maize,  as  being  more  nntriiions.  The  cost 
per  head  of  this  kind  of  food  is  from  9d.  to  4d.  per 
day.  The  chestnut  is  also  used  in  the  who^e  kernel 
for  soup,  while  in  some  districts  the  flour  is  baked  like 
oat-cake.  A  quantity  of  chestnut^leaTes  is  collected, 
and  the  meal  being  mixed  with  water,  some  leaves 
are  placed  on  a  hot  hfon  to  reoeire  the  doQgh,  which 
is  then  covered  with  another  layer  of  leaTes,  and  a  hot 
iron  is  placed  over  the  whole.  Babies  also  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  chestnut-meal,  for  they  are  said 
to  thrive  remarkably  well  on  pap  made  from  it. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  chestnuts  should  not  be 
more  used  in  this  country.  Baalway  communication 
exists  all  the  way  from  the  cbeskiat  districts  of 
Italy,  imd  our  wheat-flour  might  be  supplemented 
with  great  advantage  by  chestnut-flour ;  while,  as  a 
delicacy,  the  nut  is  capable  of  fftr  more  than  the 
simple  roasting;  which  is  the  only  treatment  of  it  that 
we  know. 

Polimita.  A  stuff  of  variegated  colours. 

PoUack.  An  ocean  fish,  the  Gadnta  pollachim,  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  British  coaMs  it  is 
often  known  as  the  coal-fish  and  the  whiting-*p(dladL. 
In  North  America  it  is  so  plentiful  tiuvt  it  is  sailed 
and  sold  by  the  quintal. 

FoUard.  The  skin  of  ^eat  sepiumted  ftom  the  floor 
after  grinding ;  t&t  sa  ooatse  aa  bran. 

Poiboiiy.  A  dried  sansaglB. 

PCMQfi/egnaBate.  A  sMdioiiial  and  ako  a  dessert  fruit. 
The  tree  (Pimica  granaWm),  which  grows  to  the 
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hei^  of  fifteen  or  twenfy  foet,  appears  to  be  a 
natiTe  of  Persia,  whence  it  has  been  conyeyed  on  the 
one  side  to  Southern  Europe,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  tropcal  parts  of  Asia,  and  eventually  to  the  New 
World.  The  firuit  when  ripe  i»  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  with  a  hard  light«brown  rind  containing  a 
reddish  juicy  pulp,  of  a  sweet  and  sub-acid  taste,  full 
of  seeds.  The  rind  is  exported  from  Bombay  to 
England,  where  it  is  used  as  medicine.  In  China 
dried  pomegranates  are  said  to  be  used  for  dyeing 
yeUow ;  while  the  rind  supplies  a  tanning  substanee. 
The  pomegranates  brought  to  England  from  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  are  vety  inferior  to 
those  of  Persia.  The  fruit  is  eaten  in  this  oountry 
chiefly  by  the  Jews,  who  use  it  at  their  astsnm 
religious  festivals,  particularly  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Tabemades. 

Pomice.  Powdered  sandarac  or  else  the  powder  of  cuttle- 
fish bone,  used  to  prevent  ink  from  spreading  upon 
parchment,  and  upon  paper  where  erasures  have  been 
made* 

Pontac.  A  kind  of  Constantia  wine,  made  in  the  Gape 
Colony. 

Pontypool-ware.  A  species  of  japanned  ware,  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  gold  atid  crimson  and  black 
coloins,  chiefly  manufactured  at  Pontypool  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Poonac.  A  name  for  the  cake  left  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed  from  the  cOooa^nnt  pidp ;  if  ia  xned 
as  manure  and  for  feeding  stock* 

Poplar  (G.  pappel,  pappelbavrnf  D.  popiMer,  it. 
fdoppa,  Sp.  akmhOi  L-  popuhia).  There  are  ser^eral 
specied  of  poplar,  four  of  whidi  are  indigenous  in 
Englabdy  and  a  fifth,  namely,  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
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is  still  more  common  in  cnltivation  than  either  of 
the  British  species,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  orna- 
mental character  of  its  tall  cone-shaped  head.  The 
chief  qualities  of  the  wood  of  this  tribe  are  seen  by 
reference  to  the  white  poplar,  or  abele,  already  de- 
scribed (see  Abele).  It  is  very  light,  and  is  there- 
fore well  adapted  for  the'mannfacture  of  packing-cases. 
None  of  the  species  famishes  large  timber. 

Poplin.  A  stuff  of  silk  and  worsted,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  as  watered,  figured,  brocaded,  tissued, 
&c.  The  manufacture  chiefly  centres  at  Dublin  and 
Norwich. 

Poppy-seed.  -The  seed  of  the  Papaver  somnifertm, 
which  enters  into  commerce  as  an  oil-seed. 

Porcal.  A  kind  of  large  plum  grown  in  Spain. 

Porcelain.  A  fine  kind  of  earthenware,  white,  semi- 
transparent,  and  sometimes  beautifully  coloured  and 
gilt.  Chinese  porcelain,  which  is  of  an  exceedingly 
fine  texture,  has  long  been  renowned;  but  British 
porcelain,  although  unable  to  boast  of  such  fine  speci- 
mens of  costly  workmanship,  has  risen  to  be  an  artide 
of  great  importance.  Dresden  has  long  hben  £EunoQS 
for  the  beauty  of  its  porcelain  productions ;  but  the 
finest  and  most  magnificent  specimens  of  European 
china  have  been  produced  at  Sevres  in  France.  The 
British  porcelain  manufiActure  is  principally  carried  on 
at  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire,  and  at  Worcester, 
Derby,  Goalbrookdale,  and  other  places. 

Porcelain  jasper.  Beds  of  day  which  have  been  par- 
tially vitrified  by  contact  with  kap-rocks. 

Porphyry.  An  extremely  hard  stone,  of  a  red,  or 
rather  purple  and  white  colour,  more  or  less  variegated, 
its  purple  being  of  all  gradations  from  violet  to  claret 
colour.     It  is  found  in  Egypt  and  other  places,  and  is 
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used  for  statuary  and  the  occasional  interior  decoratien 
of  splendid  buildings.  It  is  even  harder  than  granite, 
and  is  consequently  difficult  and  expensive  to  work. 

Porpoise.  A  cetaceous  animal,  the  varieties  of  which, 
PhoctBna  communis  and  Americana^  and  especially 
the  Beluga  cutodin,  are  useful  to  man  for  their  skin 
and  oil.  The  leather  made  from  the  porpoise-skins 
is  said  to  be  the  strongest  known.  Their  skins  are 
dressed  for  traces,  and  the  Canadian  mail-bags  are 
made  of  them.  These  bags  are  very  white,  thick,  and 
soft ;  they  stand  much  chafing,  and  efiectually  resist 
the  wet.  The  blubber  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
of  fine  quality. 

Port.  A  fine  red  wine  of  the  Upper  Douro  in  Portugal, 
and  exported  from  Oporto  chiefly  to  England.  When 
new  and  unmixed  it  is  rough,  strong,  and  slightly 
sweet ;  but  after  being  kept  some  years  in  bottle  it 
loses  its  astringency,  and  becomes  rich  and  full-bodied. 
It  is  the  most  favourite  of  after-dinner  wines. 

Porter.  A  liquor  brewed  from  high- dried  malt,  its  deep 
colour  being  given  to  it  by  burnt  sugar  or  more  fre- 
quently charred  malt.  Its  consumption  is  very  great 
by  the  labouring  classes  in  the  metropolis. 

Portia-nut  oil.  A  new  oil  obtained  in  India  from  the 
Thespesia  popidnea. 

Portland  stone.  A  granular  Umestone,  used  for  the 
quoins  and  outsides  of  houses,  also  for  chimney-pieces, 
hearth-slabs,  &c.  It  comes  from  the  island  of  Port- 
land, off  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 

'Posset.  A  pleasant  drink ;  milk  with  spice  or  wine. 
There  are  treacle  posset,  sago  posset,  &c. 

Post  paper.  A  particular  size  and  quality  of  paper, 
intermediate  between  foolscap  and  demy.  It  is  the 
kind  of  paper  most  commonly  used  for  letters. 

z 
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Potass^  or  Potash.  The  alkalme  matter  obtaiiied  by 
steeping  wood  ashes  in  water,  pouring  off  the  liquid 
when  clear,  and  boiling  it  down  until  the  potash  is 
obtained.  When  pniified  by  calcination  it  is  termed 
pea/rlrosh,  or  carbonate  of  potass.  The  production  of 
potash  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  woods  of  America 
and  Bnssia,  where  the  branches  of  those  trees  which 
hare  been  cut  down  for  tiniber  are  either  bnmt  at  once 
to  procure  the  potash,  or  else  the  tar  is  preTiously 
obtained  from  them,  the  residue  alone  being  burnt 
afterwards.  It  is  imported  in  laige  gray-HSoloured 
masses. 

Potatoes  (G.  kartoffeln,  aurdappelen,  F.  jpommes  de 
terre,  It, patate,pomi  de  terra,  S]p.patata8  manckegasj 
Buss,  jabloki  semlenue).  The  roots  of  the  Solanum 
tuberosum,  which  was  introduced  into  England  from 
Tirginia,  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in  the  beginning  of 
'the  seventeenth  century.  The  extension  of  the  potato 
cultivation  has  been  particulniiy  rapid  during  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  quantity  that  is  now  raised  in 
Scotland  is  supposed  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  times 
as  great  as  the  quantity  raised  in  it  at  the  end  of  the 
American  war ;  and  though  the  increase  in  England 
has  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  in  Scotland,  it  has 
been  ^eater  than  during  any  previous  period  of  equal 
duration.  The  increase  on  the  Continent  has  been 
similar.  Potatoes  are  now  Tery  largely  cultivated  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  They  were  introduced 
into  India  towards  the  end  6f  the  last  century,  and  are 
now  cultivated  in  Bengal,  the  Madras  provinces,  Java, 
the  Philippines,  and  China.  The  common  potato  does 
not  thrive  within  the  tropics  unless  it  be  raised  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  t>f  the  sea,  so  that  it 
can  never  come  into  very  general  use  in  these  regions. 
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'This,  ho^erer,  ismot  ihe  case  with  the  sweet  potato, 
which  has  also  been  introduced  into  tropical  Asia,  and 
with  snch  success  that  it  already  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Jaya  and  some 
other  countries. 

Potato-flour.  Meal  or  farina  prepared  from  the 
potato  tubers. 

Potstilie.  A  magnesian  mineral  allied  to  serpentine  and 
steatite,  susceptible  of  high  polish ;  it  is  a  coarse  and 
indistinctly  granular  variety  of  prismatic  talc,  and  from 
its  softness  and  tenacity  may  be  readily  turned.  It  is 
used  for  the  manafiicture  of  cooking-utensils  and  other 
vessels,  for  fire-stones  in  furnaces,  in  a  powder  for 
diminishing  friction  in  machinery,  and  for  removing 
oil-stains  in  cloth. 

Potter's  clay.  A  denomination  applied  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
-Staffordshire  and  some  other  parts  of  England  are 
very  rich  in  clay  of  this  description. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.  The  better  kind  of  pottery, 
called  in  this  country  Staffordshire-ware,  is  made  of 
*a  mixture  of  potter's  clay  and  calcined  flint.  Each 
material  is  carefully  sifted,  diffused  in  water,  suffered 
to  subside,  and  then  partly  dried  till  it  becomes  plastic. 
It  is  then  formed  by  the  potter's  wheel  into  various 
shaped  utensils,  or  else  moulded  into  form;  when 
somewhat  dried  these  vessels  are  baked  in  kilns  to  a 
state  of  biscuit.  This  is  afterwards  glazed  by  being 
dipped  into  a  liquid  mixture  of  litharge,  clay,  and 
ground  flint,  and  afterwards  baked  a  second  time, 
when  the  article  will  be  complete  and  fit  for  use. 
Porcelain  is  prepared  in  the  samie  way,  but  with  finer 
and  more  carefully  prepai'ed  materials. 

Pottery  raft.  A  curious  water  conveyance  of  ancient 
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date,  and  still  common  in  the  npper  parts  of  the  Nile. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  earthenware  jars  or  bottles, 
fastened  together  side  by  side ;  and  the  months  being 
stopped,  they  have  a  triangular  framework  of  timber 
placed  upon  them,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  support  a 
very  considerable  weight.  These  rafts  are  used  now 
chiefly  over  the  still  shallow  waters  with  which  Egypt 
is  covered  during  the  periodical  overflowings  of  the 
river. 

Poultry.  Different  kinds  of  birds  reared  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs,  feathers,  and  the  use  of  their  bodies  as 
animal  food.  The  most  common  poultry  are  the 
domestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  duck,  and  goose.  The 
London  market,  in  addition  to  the  home  suppUes, 
receives  large  quantities  from  France,  where  the  rear- 
ing of  poultry  is  an  especial  occupation  amongst  the 
small  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Pratic^  or  Pratique.  A  term  used  in  the  European  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  implying  permission  to  trade  and 
communicate  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  after 
having  performed  a  limited  quarantine. 

Press.  The  machine  by  which  books,  &c.,  are  printed; 
hence  metaphorically  applied  either  to  the  whole  Utera- 
ture'of  the  country,  or  to  that  part  of  it  more  imme- 
diately connected  mth  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
publications. 

Prickly  pear.  A  name  for  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Opuntia 
vulgaris,  which  is  occasionally  imported  from  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  but  not  much  es- 
teemed, being  flat  and  insipid. 

Princettas.  A  worsted  fabric,  widch  is  sometimes  made 
with  a  cotton  warp. 

Privateers.  Vessels  of  war,  armed  and  equipped  by 

•    particular  merchantsi  and  famished  with  commisaions 
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from  tke  State  to  craise  against  and  annoy  the  enemy, 
by  taking,  sinking,  or  burning  their  shipping. 

Provence  rose.  A  variety  of  rose  esteemed  for  its 
beauty  and  fragrance ;  it  is  commonly  known  as  the 
cabbage-rose. 

Pmiiello.  A  thin  woollen  or  mixed  stuff,  formerly  used 
for  clergymen's  gowns,  but  now  chiefly  employed  for 
covering  shoes  worn  by  elderly  females. 

Primes  and  Pninelloes.  Plums  in  a  dried  state,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  annually  gathered  in  Provence, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brignolles,  whence 
their  French  name  of  prunes  de  Brignolles.  They 
are  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  pruneUoes  are 
much  larger,  Ughter  in  colour,  and  finer  in  flavour  than 
the  ordinary  prunes.  These  latter  come  chiefly  from 
Tours.  The  best  prunes  are  packed  in  hampers  or 
baskets  made  of  white  osier,  weighing  from  six  to 
ten  pounds  each ;  the  second  quaUty  in  quarters,  and 
the  third  in  puncheons. 

Prussian  blue.  A  well-known  fugitive  colour,  used  in 
dyeing,  for  tinting  paper,  and  by  washerwomen.  It  is 
obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
yeUow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Prussic  acid.  A  name  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  poisons. 

Ptarmigan.  A  name  for  the  white  grouse  (Lagopus 
mutus),  found  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

Pudding-stone.  A  collection  of  rounded  pebbles 
cemented  together  by  a  petrified  kind  of  clay.  When 
polished,  pudding-stone  is  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  brooches,  the  tops  of  snuff- 
boxes, &c. 

Pullicates.  Ghecked-cotton  handkerchiefs  of  various 
colours. 
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Pulque.  An  aboiiginal  Mexican  name  for  the  fer- 
mented jmoe  oi  Agave  Americana,  which  is  cnltiyated 
in  Southern  Mexico^  as  well  as  in  Central  and  South 
America.  The  plant  cannot  be  utilised  for  pnlque 
until  it  has  completed  its  growth  and  is  abont  to 
flower,  a  time  which  varies  with  the  soil  and  location 
from  five  to  fifteen  years.  The  sap  stored  np  in  the 
long  and  very  fleshy  leaves  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  flower-stalk  abonnds  in  sugar  and  mucilage. 
As  soon  as  there  are  indications  ofthe  shooting  up  of 
a  flower-stalk  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  the  o^otral 
leaves  and  forming  bud  are  cut  out,  a  cavity  being 
made  in  their  place^  into  which  the  sap  will  flow. 
The  cavity  is  shaded  by  drawing  over  some  of  the 
outer  leaves  and  tying  their  points.  A  vigorous  pUmt 
will  yield  about  two  gallons  a  day  for  four  or  five 
monUis.  As  it  quickly  ferments,  the  juice  is  gathered 
from  the  plant  three  times  a  day  in  earthen  jars, 
which  are  emptied  into  reservoirs  made  of  raw  hide 
tacked  to  a  wooden  firame.  A  portion  of  the  juice 
is  disposed  of  as  pulque,  i.e.  simply  fermented,  while 
the  greater  part  is  distilled  to  form  a  strong  alcoholic 
liquor  called  pulque  brandy,  aguardiente,  mescal,  and 
other  names.  Pulque  is  a  favourite  drink  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  in  the  towns  is  sold  in  the  market- 
places and  at  shops  oiHei, pulquerias,  where  the  strong 
liquor  is  kept. 

Pulse.  Plants  which  bear  pods,  and  which  are  oultivttbed 
for  the  sake  of  their  pods  or  seeds,  as  peas,  beans,  &g. 

Pu-lu.  A  species  of  brown  fern  stipe,  imported,  fitom 
.  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  mix  with  silk  in  the  m|uw- 
facture  of  hats. 

Bulveriue.  Barilla  ashes. 

Pumice-stoUQ  (G,  himstein,  F.pierre  ponce,  It.  pietra 
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pomice,  Sp.  piedra  pomez).  A  yolcanic  ejection  or 
formation,  which  is  hard,  rough,  porous,  and  the-  best 
of  it  capable  of  swimming  in  water.  The  island  of 
Lipari,  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  chiefly  formed  of 
pumice-stone,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  magazine 
whence  all  Europe  is  supplied  with  this  article.  There 
are  several  species  of  pumice-stones,  but  those  only 
that  are  light  and  spongy  ai^  exported.  It  is  used 
by  our  artisans  as  a  poUshing  and  smoothing  mate- 
liaL 

PompkillA  A  species  of  gourd  (the  Cucurbita  Pepo),  of 
which  there  are  numerous  varieties,  differing  in  the 
sliape  and  colour  of  the  fruit. 

Punt.  A  small  flat-bottomed  boat,  whose  floor  resembles 
the  platform  of  a  floating-stage.  It  is  used  by  naval 
artificers  in  caulking,  paintings  or  otherwise  repairing 
the  sides  of  a  ship.  Small  punts  are  also  used  in 
shallow  rivers  and  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and 
shooting. 

Purbeck  stone.  A  harsh  rough  alkaline  sandstone,  of 
an  afih  colour,  obtained  from  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  used  for  buildings  in  London. 

Purple^  or  Cassius.  A  compound  of  the  oxides  of  tin 
and  gold,  used  as  a  purple  colour  for  porcelain-painting 
and  also  for  staining  glas&. 

Purpurine.  A  substance  extracted  from  garancine  by 
alum. 

Putchock.  The  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  Cashmere, 
which  when  pounded,  and  burnt  emits  a  grateful  odour 
and  diffusive  smoke ;  hence  used  by  the  Chinese  as 
incense.  It  is  sent  in  large  quantities  from  India  to 
China.  In  Cashmere  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  protec- 
tion of  bales  of  shawls  against  insectsw 

Pozzolana.  Yolcanic  ashes  imported  from  Sicily  and 
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the  Mediterranean^  used  mixed  with  mortar  to  make 
hydraulic  cement. 
Pysse.  A  name  for  the  soft  wheat  of  India. 

Q. 

Qafeela.  A  body  of  travellers ;  a  caravan. 

Qowl-beera.  The  betel  contract,  a  Mahometan  cere- 
mony. 

Quadrant.  In  geometry,  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle, 
made  by  two  radii  and  an  arc  of  90''.  Quadrant  is 
also  a  name  common  to  several  mathematical  instra- 
ments  used  for  measuring  altitudes  and  angular  dis- 
tances, which  are  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  names  of  their  inyentors,  or  the  purposes 
they  are  intended  to  serve. 

Quagga,  also  written  Gouagga,  is  the  Equus  quaccha^  a 
native  of  Africa.  It  resembles  the  horse  more  than 
the  zebra.     Its  voice  is  not  unlike  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

Quails.  Birds  resembling  partridges,  the  Cotwmixvvl' 
garis,  which  are  sometimes  obtained  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  imported  to  this 
country ;  also  the  Ortyx  Virginiana. 

Quamoclit.  A  genus  of  climbing  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Convolvulacece,  chiefly  found  in  the  hot  parts 
of  America,  but  the  species  is  indigenous  both  in 
India  and  China. 

Quamoclit  pexmatum.  The  French  and  Burmese 
call  this  beautiful  little  creeper  red  jasmine ;  the  Eng- 
lish name  is  China  creeper;  and  the  botanist's  quamo- 
clit, or  dwarf  bean. 

Quamoclit  Phceniceum.  A  very  handsome  climber 
with  crimson  flowers,  tube  long  and  slender ;  it  grows 
readily  from  seed. 
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Quandung.  The  edible  fruity  called  in  AagtraEa  na- 
tive peach,  of  the  Santatvm  acuminatum.  The  ker- 
nel of  the  frnit  is  edible  and  oily. 

Quarantme  is  a  period  of  time,  seldom  exceeding 
forty  days,  during  which  all  ships  going  to,  or  coming 
from,  foreign  ports  supposed  to  be  infected  with  con- 
tagions diseases  are  not  allowed  free  commnnication 
with  the  shore,  that  the  spreading  of  the  disease 
may  be  prevented  as  mncfa  as » possible.  In  the  case 
of  vessels  coming  from  an  infected  port,  precautionary 
means  are  adopted  respecting  all  on  board — ^men, 
animals,  goods,  and  letters;  men  and  animals  being 
subjected  to  a  probationary  confinement,  that  any 
latent  poison  may  have  time  to  show  itself,  and  goods 
and  letters  to  a  process  of  depuration  by  which  the 
poison-germs  may  be  destroyed.  Quarantine  lines  may 
be  either  drawn  round  a  coast,  as  is  the  case  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  with  respect  to  the  Levant;  or 
they  may  be  drawn  along  a  land  frontier,  as  on  the 
frontier  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  Every  ship  is 
frimished,  by  the  consul  or  other  sanitary  authority  at 
the  port  where  it  last  touched,  with  a  document 
styled  a  bill  of  health,  declaring  the  state  of  the 
health  in  that  country.  If  the  ship  brings  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  the  passengers  and  goods  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  quarantine ;  if  she  brings  a  foul  bill,  they 
are  subject  to  quarantines  of  different  durations,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  disease  is  known  or  only 
suspected  to  have  existed  in  that  country  at  the  ship's 
departure.  The  building  in  which  passengers  usually 
perform  their  quarantine,  and  in  which  goods  are 
depurated,  is  called  a  lazaretto. 

Quai^ry.  A  pit  or  hole  from  which  marble,  slate,  or 
other  stone  is  dug. 
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Quarter^elotbiS.  Loag .  olothsi'  extended  on  tke  out- 
.  side  afloid  aroimd  the  qiiarter  o£  a  ship  to  keep  oat  the 
spray  of  the  sea.     XWy  are  used  {Ndncipally  in  smaU 
YBasela*. 

QuartevmaBter.  Petty  officers  appointed  by  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship,  to  assist,  and  at  the  same  time  to  over- 
look,  the  men  in  their  duties  of  storage,  time-keepii^, 
the  delivery  of  proviuons,  &e. 

Quarto.  A  Portuguese  com-measure^  equal  to  nearly 
half  a  peck  English.  Qucvrto  is  also  that  particular 
kind  of  book  in  which  each  sheet  of  paper  is  twice 
doubled,  making  four  leayee  or  eight  pages. 

Quartz  is  nearly  pure  silica.  It  occurs  both  massive 
and  in  crystals  of  all  sizes  and  of  a  great  variety  of 
colours.  It  breaks  into  tabular,  cubical,  pyramidal, 
and  conical  masses,  usually  shining  or  glistening  on 
the  surface ;  the  fraeture  is  conchoidAl  in  one  direc- 
tion, coarse  and  splintery  in  the  other;  occasionally 
it  has  a  parallel  fibrous  fracture,  but  the  surfaces  are 
most  frequently  triangular  on  one  side.  This  and  the 
conchoidfll  firacture,  with  the  shining  or  transluceiit 
appearance,  distinguish  it  from  felspar.  It  crystal- 
lises in  hexagonal  pyramids^  is  harder  than  felspar, 
cannot  be  scratched  by  steel,  becomes  opaque  when 
heated,  but  does  not  melt  witiiout  addition.  Specific 
gravity,  2*6o0.  Is  much  used  in  the  glazes  for  potteiy 
and  in  making  enaanel  and  glass.  Quartz  rock  has 
been  found  the  richest  in  metals  of  aU  the  Indian 
rocks.  The  yeUow  qiiartzose:  sajodslione  was  usied 
formerly  for  giving  a  firstedge  to  swords,  daggers,  and 
implements  tiiat  are  hard,  roag)]^,  and  well  suited  for 
grindstones.  It  is  the  hacdest  component  of  granite, 
and  is  also  the  least  liable  to  change.  It  forms  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  constituentSi  and  is  a  source 
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from  wUch  nmch  of  the  saoid  on  the  suifaoe  of  the 
globe  is  derived. 

Qua&  A  fermented  beverage  made  in  Bnssia  from  rjre 
or  barley-meal. 

Quassia.  The  wood  of  an  Ajcaeiican  tree,  the  dieeoc- 
tion  of  whieh  is  most  intensely  bitter*  It  has  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Mediea  as  a  Uxdo  medicine,  and.  is 
said  to  be  used  by  the  brewttS'  instead  of  hofis. 
Quassia  is  with  much  difficulty  reduced  to  powder, 
and  is  oonsequently  given,  in  the.  fonns  of  e&tra«^, 
tincture,  infusion,  and  defioction^ 
juay.  A  place  to  land  goods  upon. 
[ueeiL  Coooanut.  This  variety  of  cocoanut  beara  a 
fruit  of  a  bright  gold  colour;  the  blossoms  both  of 
this  and  of  the  comm/on  kind  are  very  effective  among 
the  dark  leaves. 

Qaedai's^metaL  A  white  alloy  resemUiDg  pewter,  used 
for  tea-spoons  and  other  similar  articles.  Its  com- 
position is  nine  parts  tin,  one  bismAthi  one  antimony, 
and  one  lead. 

[ueen's-ware.  A  particular  kind  of  pottery. 
Jueen- wood.  A  term  ap{»lied  occasionally  to  woods 
of  the  green-heart  and  eocns;  charaoter  imported,  from 
the  Brazils* 

QueijiO.  A  Portuguese  term  for  cheese. 

Quercitron.  A  name  for  the  bla^ioak,.  Quercvs  tine- 
toria^  of  the  United  Siates^  the  wood,  of  which  is 
valuable'  for<  building  said  for  catting  into  staves  ;  the 
bark  is  used  for  tanning ;  while  the  cellular  integument 
iff  extensively  employed  in  dyeing  wool,  silk,  and 
papw*hangings^  afid.&vms  oa  iminoirtant  ax\iaU  of^ ex- 
pert from  PMladelpbia^ 

Quem-stones.  The  name  given-  by  dome  trad^a  to 
griiidstoncMtii  wd  the  stones  of  hapod^miUsi  in  general. 
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Qnesadilla.  The  Spanish  for  a  sort  of  cheesecake  or 
fritter,  *  ' 

Quicklime.  Caustic  lime;  calcined  limestone  which 
has  lost  its  carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  a  strong 
heat.  The  common  method  of  obtaining  qoicklime 
is  by  the  process  of  bnming,  in  which  limestone 
mixed  with  wood,  coal,  or  charcoal,  is  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat :  in  this  way  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled, 
and  the  product  called  quicklime  is  the  result.  It  is 
white,  of  a  pale-gray  tint,  opaque,  inodorous,  and  its 
taste  acid  and  alkaline.  When  water  is  poured  upon 
quicklime  it  heats,  crackles,  swells,  and  a  hxiJky  white 
powder  is  obtained,  called  slaked  lime.  Lime  is  used 
as  a  manure  and  as  an  ingredient  in  mortar.  In  several 
metallurgic  processes  it  is  used  as  a  cheap  and  powerful 
flux ;  it  is  also  extensively  employed  in  soap-making, 
leather-dressing,  dyeing,  and  medicine,  besides  many 
other  purposes  in  common  life  and  the  arts.  In  Ori- 
ental commerce  the  term  ^  chunam'  is  applied  to  quick- 
lime made  from  calcined  shells. 

Quicksand.  A  loose  sand  in  which  any  heavy  body 
sinks  down  by  its  own  weight. 

{uickset.  A  name  given  to  white-thorn,  &c.,  hedges, 
{uicksilver.  The  commercial  name  for  mercury. 
|uillai-bark.  Used  in  Chili  and  Brazil  instead  of  soap 
to  remove  grease  from  cloth,  &c. 

Quilting.  The  operation  of  weaving  a  sort  of  coating, 
formed  of  the  strands  of  rope,  about  the  outside  of  any 
vessel  to  contain  water,  &c.,  as  a  jar  or  bottle.  QuiU" 
ing  is  also  a  method  of  stitching  pieces  of  stuff  together 
with  some  soft  substance  between,  used  at  first  as 
coverlets.  All  thick  and  soft  warm  wrappers  for  eimilar 
uses  are  called  quilts. 

Quince.  This  fruit-tree  is  a  native  of  the  sonth  of 
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Enrope,  and  grows  in  Persia.  There  are  three  kmds 
of  qnince — ^the  sweet,  sour,  and  middling.  The  first 
is  eaten  fresh  and  has  a  delicious  perfome;  the  second 
is  dried,  candied,  &c. ;  the  third  is  eaten  stewed,  in 
tarts  and  confectionery,  or  made  into  marmalade. 
The  seeds  of  all  are  demulcent,  and  used  in  sherhets 
and  as  a  cooling  diink  in  fever. 

Quince-seed.  The  seeds  of  the  qnince,  which  are  sold 
to  some  extent  for  making  a  gammy  fixature  for  the 
hair,  and  for  a  mucilage  to  be  applied  to  cracked  lips, 
&c.  This  seed  constitutes  an  important  artide  of 
commerce  in  India,  being  highly  yiJued  as  a  demul- 
cent tonic  and  restoratiye  remedy  by  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans  all  over  the  East. 

Quinine.  The  most  important  tonic  and  febrifuge, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  various  species  belonging 
to  the  genus  Cinchona,  a  group  of  trees  growing  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  From 
the  scarcity  of  accessible  trees  a£fording  good  bark, 
and  its  consequent  higli  price,  the  British  Government 
have  very  successfully  introduced  plants  into  the 
cooler  districts  of  India,  where  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  quinine  is  enormous.  The  Dutch  Government 
have  also  established  some  species  in  the  island  of 
Java.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  used  to  a  great 
extent  in  medicine,  for  medicinal  wine,  and  in  other 
forms. 

Quinoa.  The  farinaceous  seeds  otChenopodiumjQuinoa, 
a  chief  article  of  food  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Central  America. 
^uinquilleria  is  a  term  used  for  hardware, 
luinquina.  A  species  of  the  genus  Exostema,  re- 
markable for  possessing  properties  similar  to^those  of 
the  true  cinchona,  but  without  any  trace  of  quinine. 
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Qliinqmno.  A  South  Amerioan  tree,  the  Myros- 
penmm  permifsrwm,  which  yieHsthe  baiBam  of  Pern, 
a  stimtilant  expectorant,  analogous  to  storax. 

Qtlire.  A  defined  quantity  of  paper— ^outaides,  twenty 
sheets ;  but  if  perfect,  twenty-four  sheets ;  in  news 
printing-paper,  twenty-fiTe  sheets. 

Quitch.  A  name  for  couch-grass,  the  Tritiewm  repens, 
a  oomiBon  weed,  tthe  rhizomes  of  which  aro,  howeyer, 
diaphoietic,  aperient,  and  refreshing,  and  are  made 
into  diet-drinks,  and  used  as  a  substitute  fwr  sarsa- 

Qtlit-yeait.  In  law,  a  small  rent  that  is  payable  by  the 
tezMoits  of  mort  manors,  whereby  the  tenant  goes  quit 
and  free  from  all  other  serrices. 

Qtllixm.  An  Arabic  term  for  the  pen  of  record. 

vQnoAdy.  A  kind  of  scaled  herrings,  which  are  smoked 
orsalted  in  the  North  Amerioan  prorinces. 

'QooillB.  Wedges  of  wood  employed  on  board  ship  to 
block  or  separate  the  casks  of  wine,  oil,  spirits,  &c., 
from  each  other,  that  their  bulges  may  not  be  chafed 
so  as  to  occasion  a  lei^  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship. 
'Similar  quoins  are  also  used  to  place  under  the  breech 
'of  a  gun  that  is  mounted  on  the  bed  of  its  carriage,  in 
'Older  to  eleyate  or  depress  it  at  pleasure,  or  point  it 
*m(nre  tmlyto  the  object  to  be  fired  at. 


Babbits  and  Hares.  Prolific  rodrats,  species  of 
Lepus,  which,  besides  their  employment  as  food,  fur- 
nish to*  Cfnmnerce  useful  articles  in  flieir  skins. 

Itacafaoa,  Raoahont.  An  Arabian  flubsiitnte  for 
cheeofaite;  a  preparation  of  roasted  aooms,  ground  and 
im%€tt'wfth<fittg8r  and  aromatios. 
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Rachi.  Arrack;  a  spiiituoas  drink oiiade  in  Tarkey.  . 

Hack.  A  contraction  for  arrack.  To  rack  wine  is  to 
Idraw  it  off  froipi  one  vessel  into  another,  so  as  to 
fleparikte  it  from  the  dregs. 

ZlacOOn.  The  Procyon  totor,  an  jariimal  inhabiting 
chit^  the  northern  parts  of  America.  The  dark 
skins  of  some  are  very  handsome  and  raloable ;  they 
are  Tised  in  Russia  for  sledge^^wrappers,  for  lining  coats, 
and  the  common  kinds  for  hat-making  in  Germany. 

Hdiditth.  A  small  well-known  esculent  root,  the  Ba- 
phwrms  tativus  and  its  varieties,  which  are  sub-acrid, 
succulent,  and  tender  when  young. 

'Raift.  A  sort  of  float  formed  by  a  body  of  flanks  or 
pieces  of  timber  &stened  together  side  by  side,  so  as 
to  be  conveyed  down  rivers,  across  harbours,  &c., 
more  conveniently  than  if  they  were  separated ;  also 
used  occasionally  as  a  substitute  for  a  boat,  for  exam- 
ple, as  a  means  of  support  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or 
for  fishing,  &c.  Some  of  the  timber-rafts  which  de- 
scend the  Bhine,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence-are  of  enormous  size,  and  worth  20,0002. 
to  30,000J. 

Rageu.  A  very  "remarkable  animal,  half  goat  and  half 
deer ;  the  flesh  is  good  and  tender,  dark-coloured  and 
lean. 

Hags  (B.  hmpen,  F.  chiffes,  drilles,  G.  lumpen,  It. 
stracciy  Port,  farragos,  Sp.  trapos).  Tattered  frag- 
ments of  vegetable  cloths  used  in  various  arts,  par- 
ticulariy  that  of  paper-making.  Woollen  rags  are 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  from  Sicily,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  the 
edlture  of  tops.  Linen  rags  are  principally  imported 
from  Prussia,  Hamburg,  France,  Bussia,  and  Austria. 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  appearance  of  rags 
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from  dififerent  ports ;  but  in  general  those  from  the 
north  of  Europe  are  darker  and  stronger  than  those 
from  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Considerable  quan- 
tities are  imported  from  Turkey/  Egypt,  India>  Aus- 
tralia, and  Japan,  generally  consisting  of  cotton  and 
linen  mixed.  The  Japan  rags  are  mostly  strong  bine 
cotton-prints,  and  very  serviceable  for  paper-making. 

Rahal.  A  camel-load,  about  five  hundredweight. 

Raihani.  A  kind  of  emerald. 

Rain-stone.  This  is  used  by  the  Turkish  and  Tartar 
tribes  to  conjure  rain.  It  is  also  known  among  the 
Calmucks.  This  stone  was  called  by  the  Turks 
*  jadah' — ^perhaps  the  origin  of  the  jade-stone  ? — ^and 
may  be  cormected  with  the  Hindoo  word  '  jadu/  con- 
juring, in  common  use  in  India. 

Raisins  (F.  raisine,  G.  rosinen,  It.  uvi  passi,  Port. 
pasaas,  Buss,  issum,  Sp.  pasas).  The  dried  grapes 
so  well  known  as  raisins  are  imported  from  the  Levant, 
Turkey,  and  Spain,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  places 
whence  produced,  as  well  as  by  the  variety  of  grape 
and  mode  of  preparation ;  thus  th§y  are  called  Ya- 
lencias,  Malagas,  Muscadels,  blooms,  sultanas,  raisins 
of  the  sun,  &c.  These  latter  are -dried  by  th^  heat 
of  the  sun  only ;  the  common  kinds  are  dried  by 
artificial  heat,  and  it  is  found  much  to  assist  the 
process  of  desiccation  to  dip  the  fresh-plucked  grapes 
in  lime-water  or  a  solution  of  potass  from  wood  ashes 
made  by  burning  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine. 
They  are  imported  in  boxes,  drums,  or  casks.  The 
finest  come  in  jars  and  quarter-boxes,  weighing  about 
twenty-five  pounds.  Some  of  the  inferior  sorts  are 
brought  to  us  in  mats.  Malaga  raisins  are  the  highest 
in  estimation. 

Rakee.  A  common  Bussian  brandy. 
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Rakitzer.  A  first-quality  flax  is  so  called  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Bassia. 

Ramoneur.  A  chimney-sweeper;  a  contriyance  for 
sweeping  chimneys  withoat  the  necessity  of  climbing- 
boys. 

Ramrod.  An  iron  or  wooden  stick  for  ramming  down 
the  load  or  charge  of  a  gun. 

Ramtilla  Oleifera.  This  sweet-tasting  edible  oil  is 
used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the  sesamum. 

Randia  uliginosa  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  British 
India.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  fragrant,  and 
in  twos  and  threes  at  the  top  of  the  branchlets.  The 
berry  is  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  ash-coloured 
or  olive-gray,  and  two-celled.  The  seeds  are  flattish, 
nestling  in  the  pulp.  The  unripe  fruit  is  employed  as 
a  vegetable  dye. 

Raoulia  eximia.  It  grows  in  large  tufts  on  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called  the  *  sheep 
plant,'  from  its  resemblance,  even  at  a  short  distance, 
to  that  animal. 

Rape.  The  plant  Brassica  napus  is  the  common  or  cul- 
tivated rape-seed  or  cole-seed  plant,  from  the  seeds  of 
which  is  expressed  the  rape-seed  oil  so  extensively 
used  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  the  refuse  is  the 
rape-cake  used  for  feeding  cattle,  for  which  purpose 
also  the  green  stalks  are  used. 

Rape-seed.  The  seed  of  plants  of  the  cole  kind, 
threshed  out  for  making  oil  or  for  planting. 

Raphanus  caudatus^  or  Long-podded  Badish.  This 
curious  plant,  with  its  enormously  elongated  seed-pods, 
has  excited  much  attention  in  Europe,  where  the  seeds 
sell  at  a  high  price.  It  is  cultivated  in  Gu2erat  and 
the  Punjab. 

Rappadura.    A  very  coarse  kind  of  sugar  made  in 

AA 
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Mexico ;  it  is  met  with  ia  large  cylindrical  pieces  of 
about  one  pound  weight,  each  piece  carefully  covered 
with  flag-leaves. 

Rappee.  A  kind  of  snuff  of  either  a  brown  or  black 
colour,  which  is  sometimes  scented.  It  is  made  from 
the  darker  and  ranker  kind  of  tobacco-leaves  moistened. 

Raspberry.  The  fragrant  sub-acid  fruit  of  the  Rubris 
idcens,  employed  for  dessert,  and  also  in  very  general 
use  for  jams  and  tarts ;  it  is  likewise  converted  into  a 
kind  of  vinegar. 

Raspberry  vinegar.  A  pleasant  acid  beverage  or 
flavouring  liqueur,  made  from  the  juica  of  raspberries ; 
diluted  with  water  it  forms  a  refreshing  drink  in  fevers. 

Ratafia.  A  fine  spirituous  liquor,  prepared  from  ker- 
nels, &c.,  of  several  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  cher- 
ries and  apricots,  with  an  addition  of  spice  and 
brandy.     It  is  a  favourite  French  liqueur. 

Ratan.  The  ratan  canes  of  commerce  are  obtained  from 
Calamus  rotans.  The  plants  which  yield  ratans  are 
considered  by  botanists  as  a  genus  of  the  fiamily  of 
palms,  which  consist  of  many  species,  from  the  girth 
of  a  goose-quill  to  that  of  a  stout  walking-stick.  They 
are  abundant  in  all  the  forests  of  the  Malay  and  Phi- 
lippine Archipelagos,  and  are  everywhere  extensively 
used  as  cordage  or  ligatures,  pr  in  the  manufacture  of 
mats  and  basket-work*  These  singular  plants  creep 
along  the  ground  or  climb  trees,  according  to  the  b^ 
cies,  to  the  length  of  from  100  to  1200  feet.  The 
principal  places  of  production  for  the  general  maiket 
are  Sumatra,  Borneo,,  and  India.  By  far  the  most 
valuable,  probably  a  distinct  species,  is  brought  from 
the  southern  coast  of  Borneo.  A  vast  quantity  of 
ratans  are  exported  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  to 
Europe,  Hindoatan,  and  China.   Although  apparently 
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uisignificant,  theyfonn  a  considerable  article  of* trade, 
so  many  as  four  or  five  millions  of  them  being  in  some 
years  shipped  from  the  territories  nndef  the  goyem- 
ment  of  British  India. 

Ratans^  Qroimd.  The  excellent  walking-sticks  known 
in  England  nnder  this  name  are  made  from  the  Bhapis 
flabeUiformiSf  which  grows  in  Lin-Kin  and  Southern 
China,  attaining  at  times  the  height  of  thirty  feet  and 
upwards.  The  bark  is  stripped  oflf  every  year,  and 
after  being  steeped  in  water  forms  the  material  from 
which  the  cordage  in  Chinese  vessels,  and  sometimes 
the  cables,  is  manufactured;  brooms,  rain -cloaks, 
sandals,  hats,  brushes  for  block-printing,  twine,  and 
other  articles  are  also  made  from  it. 

Rati.  The  seed  of  Abrvs  precatorius.  The  root  is 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  liquorice.  The  leaves 
have  a  similar  taste,  and  mixed  with  honey  are  applied 
externally  in  swellings  of  the  body,  and  pulverised 
and  mixed  with  sugar  are  chewed  to  mitigate  coughs. 

Ratteen.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

Raw  materials.  A  commercial  name  for  goods  and 
articles  in  their  rough  or  undressed  state,  previous  to 
manufacture ;  such  as  raw  silk,  raw  cotton,  raw  or 
unrefined  sugar,  raw  hides,  &c. 

Razor-fish.  The  Sokn  siUqiia,  a  bivalve  whose  shell 
is  shaped  like  a  razor.  It  is  veiy  common  in  the  sands, 
and  is  dug  up  for  sale  as  food  and  for  bait. 

Ream.  A  quantity  of  paper,  generally  consisting  of 
twenty  quires  of  twenty-four  sheets  each ;  but  what  is 
called  a  printer's  perfect  ream  contains  twenty-ene 
and  a  half  quires,  or  616  sheets.  The  reason  this 
particular  quantity  was  fixed  upon  for  printers  is  be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  executoi  orders  for  a 
certain  number  of  copies  of  a  work,  such  as  250,  600^ 
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750,  1000,  &c.,  and  the  namber  of  sheets  in  a 
common  ream,  480,  is  to  them,  therefore,  an  irregular 
quantity. 

Red  chalky  Reddle.  A  soft  form  of  sesquloxide  of 
iron,  Qsed  as  a  crayon  in  drawing. 

Red  currant.  The  fruit  of  the  Rihes  rubra,  largely 
cultivated  for  dessert  and  for  cooking.  The  juice 
is  refrigerant  and  grateful  to  persons  suffering  from 
fever,  and  is  made  into  wine. 

Red  fish.  In  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca large  quantities  are  preserved  both  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation  to  China  and  India. 

Red  lead.  An  orange  powder  formed  by  the  uniting 
metallic  lead  to  a  certain  portion  of.  oxygen.  {See 
Minium.) 

Red  mangrove  is  the  Rhizophora  caudeL  Its 
branches,  though  they  bend  downwards,  do  not  strike 
root  in  the  ground.  The  wood  is  heavy,  of  a  deep 
red,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  bark  supplies  a 
red  dye,  is  astringent,  and  is  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  as  well  as  the  bites  of 
venomous  insects. 

Red  ochre.  See  Ochre. 

Red  rice  is  the  variety  of  Oryza  sativa  steeped  in  an 
infusion  of  cochineal,  and  an  article  of  trade  in  the  East. 

Red  Sanders- wood.  An  East  Indian  dye-wood,  ^the 
produce  of  the  Pterocarpus  santalvmus,  a  hard  heavy 
wood  imported  from  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Red  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  iron. 

Re-export.  To  ship  again  what  has  been  brought  in 
from  abroad ;  a  re-transit. 

Regent-bird  of  Australia  is  the  Sericulm  melinus. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  bowers,  like  the  satin-bird  and 
bower-bird. 
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Regents.  A  <Jboice  variety  of  potatoes. 

Regratmg.  Buying  and  selling  again  commodities  in 
the  same  market. 

Regulus.  A  metal  in  its  solid  metallic  state  as  opposed 
to  an  oxide,  salt,  or  ore  of  that  metal. 

Reindeer.  The  Cervus  tarandus,  one  of  the  most 
nsefiil  animalfl  to  the  Laplanders  and  Norwegians, 
serving  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  supplying  them  with 
food  and  clothing,  while  of  its  milk  they  make  cheese. 

Reine-Glaude.  The  French  name  for  the  greengage 
plum. 

Rennet.  The  gastric-juice  or  concreted  milk  found  in 
the  true  stomach  of  a  sucking  quadruped,  particularly^ 
of  the  calf,  which  is  used  for  curdling  milk.  When 
required  for  this  purpose  it  is  prepared  by  salting  iit 
water  for  some  weeks. 

Resin.  A  yegetable  substance  which  exudes  from  many 
trees,  either  from  natural  fissures  or  artificial  wounds. 
Common  resin  or  rosin  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
half -liquid  matter  which  exudes  from  various  species 
of  the  pine  family ;  oil  of  turpentine  passes  over,  and 
resin  remains  behind.  The  resins  are  insoluble  in^ 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol ;  inodorous,  though  they 
sometimes  derive  odour  from  an  essential  oil  mixed 
with  them. 

Revalenta  Arabica.  The  farina  of  the  lentil  freed 
from  the  outer  husk,  and  sold  as  food  for  infants  and 
invalids. 

Rhamnus.  A  genus  of  plants  of  which  several  species 
grow  in  the  Himalayas  and  China.  In  Europe  the 
juices  of  the  unripe  fruits  of  Rhamnus  infectorius,  &c., 
known  as  Turkey  or  French  berries,  are  used  for  dye- 
ing leather  yellow.  .  When  mixed  with  lime  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness  it  forms  the  colour  called  sap-green. 
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Rhea  fibre  is  obtained  from  Cliiim-giMs  {Ba^bmeria 
nivea)y  a  nettle  of  China,  India,  and  the  Inc^Anlslaiids. 
Other  species  afford  a  fibre  used  for  oloth,  sails,  <sord- 
age,  fishing-netSi  &c.|  in  India. 

Rhinoceros.  A  pachyderm  animal,  which  is  hunted 
for  its  hide  and  horns.  The  skin  is  so  thick  and 
cou*se  that,  when  tanned,  targets  and  shields  made  of 
it  are  almost  sword  and  bullet  proof.  It  is  mneh  used 
for  the  making  of  whips  or  samboks  by  &e  African 
colonists ;  and  of  the  horn,  drinkiBg^cups,  hilts  of 
swords,  and  other  articles  are  made. 

Rhodium.  A  gray  powder ;  silTer-white  brittle  metal, 
obtained  from  platinum  ore,  used  by  dentists  and 
others. 

Rhubarb  (D.  raharherf  F.  rhubarbe^  It.  raharharo, 
reobarbaro,  Sp.  ruibarbo,  Buss,  hewen,  Arab,  rawend, 
Chin,  ta-hwang).  A  genus  of  plants  mostly  inhabiting 
the  interior  of  Asia.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  re- 
markably large,  and  the  flowers  inconspiciious  but  in 
large  panicles,  whidb,  with  tide  finenmt  leaves,  render 
this  plant  extremely  beautiful.  The  roots  of  all  are 
mildly  purgative,  with  tonic  properties.  The  species 
generally  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  stalks  of 
.  which  are  so  largely  used  for  pastry  in  the  early 
spring  {Rheum  rhaponticum),  is  not  the.  same  species 
as  that  most  esteemed  in  medicine.  The  true  spe- 
cies, which  is  ordinarily  called  Turkey,  rhubarb,  is  the 
root  of  the  Rheum  palmetum.  Winter  is  the  proper 
season  for  taking  up  the  roots.  They  are  first  wa^ed 
and  scraped,  then  cut  in  pieces  and  dried  in  the 
shade,  losing  by  this  operation  seven^eighths  of  their 
weight.  Formerly  rhubarb  was  brought  from  China, 
through  Tartary,  to  Aleppo,  thence  to  Alexandria  or 
Constantinople  ;  hence  its  name  of  Turkey  rhubarb. 
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It  grows  wild  along  the  frontiers  of  China,  near  the 
Oreat  Wall,  npon  a  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches 
from  China  to  Thibet,  and  it  is 'from  these  mountains 
that  all  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  obtained. 

BhllS  is  a  genus  of  plants,  the  broken  and  powdered 
leaves  and  twigs  of  which  produce  the  sumac  of  com- 
merce.  This  is  extensively  employed  in  tanning  light- 
coloured  leathers,  and  also  as  an  orange-yellow  dye. 

Bhyne.  A  name  of  the  best  quality  of  Russian  hemp, 
of  which  there  are  three  kinds — ^Ukraine,  Polish,  and 
Druyaner. 

Ribbons.  Narrow  woven  bands  of  silk,  used  as  trim- 
mings and  strings  for  dresses,  &c.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  ribbon  manufacture  are  Lyons  in  France  and 
Coventry  in  England ;  they  are  also  made  at  Maccles- 
field, Derby,  Spitalfields,  &c. 

Ribola.  A  wine  made  in  Zante. 

Bibston  pippin.  A  choice  variety  of  apple. 

Rice  (D.  ryst,  F.  m,  G.  ms«.  It.  mwo,  Sp.  and  Poi-t. 
arroz).  The  seed  or  grain  of  the  Orijsa  8ativa,a  grass 
common  in  all  the  warmer  countries,  in  most  of  which 
it  forms  the  principal  farinaceous  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Indeed  it  has  been  calculated  that  rice  forms 
the  chief  sustenance  of  one-third  of  the  human  race. 
It  was  indigenous  to  the  East,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  and 
to  Carolina  in  America.  In  Britain  the  chief  sup- 
ply of  rice  is  from  Carolina,  the  grains  being  larger 
and  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  the  Bengal  rice. 
The  plants  grow  exclusively  in  marshy  inundated 
tracts  of  country  where  nothing  else  will  flourish. 
The  stalk  is  from  one  to  six  feet  high,  and  the  flowers 
disposed  in  large  panicles,  much  like  oats  in  appear- 
ance.   The  grains  are  covered  with  a  brown  skin;  this 
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being  removed^  the  white  grain  displays  itself.  One 
species  only  is  known,  bat  of  this  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  Chinese  grow  the  rice  in  floating  rafts 
in  the  rivers,  as  well  as  upon  their  banks.  Two  crops 
are  obtained  in  the  year,  and  the  whole  produce  is 
estimated  at  six  times  that  of  wheat.  Bice  has  been 
extolled  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  lower  orders  of 
this  country;  but  although  vast  quantities  are  con- 
sumed by  the  middle  classes,  yet  the  poorer  prefer 
potatoes ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  so  well  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  people  of  northern  climates  as  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  relaxing  climates  of  the 
tropics.  The  American  rice  is  mostly  imported  in  its 
cleaned  state;  the  Indian  and  Java  rice  with  the  husks 
on,  in  which  condition  it  is  called  paddee  or  paddy,  its 
Indian  name. 

Rice-glue^  or  Japanese  Cement,  is  made  by  mixing 
rice-flour  iatimately  with  cold  water,  and  boiling  the 
mixture.  It  is  white,  and  dries  nearly  transparent ; 
hence  its  use  in  making  many  paper  articles.  When 
made  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  models,  busts, 
&c.,  may  be  formed  of  it. 

Rice-paper.  A  peculiar  Chinese  paper,  used  for  paint- 
ing, said  to  be  manuflActured  from  the  pith  of  the 
Arabia  papyrifera. 

Rice-wine^  Eice-beet,  and  Bice-spirits  are  vinous  and 
spirituous  fluids  manufactured  from  rice.  In  the 
Himalayas  both  a  beer  and  wine  are  made.  The  Lau 
spirit  of  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  is  prepared  firom 
rice.  In  Java  two  kinds  of  spirits,  and  in  China  also 
different  sorts  of  wines  of  a  red,  white,  yellow,  or  pale 
colour,  are  made.  Some  of  the  rice-wines  are  highly 
perfumed,  and  a  strong  spirit  like  brandy  is  distilled 
from  the  lees. 
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Roan.  A  kind  of  leather  used  for  shoes,  slippers,  and 
common  bookbinding ;  prepared  from  sheepskins  by 
tanning  with  snmach. 

Rochelle  salts.  The  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda,  used 
in  medicine  as  a  mild  aperient. 

Rock-oil  is  another  name  for  petroleum. 

Rock-salt.  See  Salt. 

Rodomel.  The  juice  of  roses  mixed  with  honey. 

Rodung.  In  the  trade-lists  of  the  north-west  frontier 
of  India  are  two  kinds  of  madder,  one  called  '  rodung 
kuhree,'  grown  at  Kandahar,  which  is  superior,  and 
the  other  kind  '  rodung  phurreah.'  The  plant  is  stated 
to  require  three  years  to  come  to  maturity. 

Roe^  of  fish,  that  part  which  contains  the  sperm  or  seed. 
That  of  male  fishes  is  called  soft  roe  or  milt ;  that  of 
females,  hard  roe  or.  spawn. 

RohuiX-bark.  The  bark  of  the  Soymida  febrifuga, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  cin- 
chona. The  nux  vomica  bark  is  often  sold  for  it  in 
the  East.  , 

Rola  is  an  artificial  coloured  powder  used  by  the  Hindoos 
during  the  camiyal,  or  holy  festival,  to  throw  at  one 
another. 

Roman  type.  The  ordinary  upright  character  of  print- 
ing-type, not  italics. 

Rosa-oil^  or  GrasET-oil,  is  obtained  from  the  Andropogon 
calamus  aromaticus,  a  native  of  the  low  hills  at  the 
base  of  the  Himalayas.  The  oil  is  chiefly  imported 
into  Bombay  from  Surat,  and  is  reexported  in  consi- 
derable quantities  to  England,  China,  and  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  Gulfs.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  India  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism,  colds,  and 
as  an  internal  stimulant.  This  oil  differs  but  little 
either  in  appearance  or  quality  irom  the  lemon-grass 
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oil,  and  might  become  a  nsefiil  substitate  for  the  more 
expensive  cajepat-oil. 

Rosary-pea.  A  name  for  the  small  ornamental  seeds 
of  Alms  precatorins,  which  are  strong  for  rosaries  by 
Boman  Catholics. 

Rose.  A  choice  garden^flower,  of  which  there  are  nnme- 
rons  varieties;  it  contains  an  essential  oil  which  is 
peculiarly  fragrant. 

Rose  apples.  The  fhiit  of  Jamhosa  vulgaris,  an  In- 
dian or  Malayan  tree. 

Rose  bedeguars.  Mossy  excrescences  called  *  Robin 
Bedbreast's  pincushions/  often  found  on  the  common 
dog-rose  {Rosa  eanina)  in  hedges.  They  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  puncture  of  insects,  chiefly  Cynips  rosa 
and  idhneumomdcB. 

Rose-diamonds.  Diamonds  are  cut  into  the  two 
shapes  of  rose-diamonds  and  brilliants,  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  made  out  of  the  octahedral 
crystals,  and  the  latter  from  those  with  curvilinear  faces. 

Rose-leaves.  Petals  of  roses,  which  are  imported  dried, 
or  preserved  in  salt,  for  extracting  the  aroma  or  dis- 
tilling into  rose-water ;  they  are  also  laxative.  Those 
of  the  French  or  Provence  rose  are  gathered  before 
becoming  quite  ripe,  deprived  of  the  calyx  and  central 
attachments,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  stove.  After 
being  sifted,  in  order  to  separate  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  they  are  gently  compressed,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  From  the  cabbage-rose  a  fragrant  distilled 
water  is  prepared ;  the  petals  furnish  essential  oil  of 
attar  in  small  quantitiesr. 

Roselle.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the  gardens 
throughout  India  for  its  fleshy  calyxes,  which  have  a 
pleasantly  acid  taste,  and  make  excellent  tarts  and 
jelly,  as  well  as,  in  the  West  Indies,  refreshing  drinks. 
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Rosemary.  A  bash,  the  Bosmarmus,  ^rlueh  yields  an 
oil  nsed  in  the  preparation  of  angaents  for  the 
hair. 

R086tta-W00d  is  a  good-fiized  East  Indian  wood,  im- 
ported in  logs  nine  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter; 
it  is  handsomely  reined.  The  general  colour  is  a  lively 
red  orange  (like  the  skin  of  the  Malta  orange),  with 
darker  marks,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  black;  the 
wood  is  close,  hard,  and  veiy  beantifol  when  first  cut, 
bat  it  soon  gets  darker. 

Rose-water  is  distilled  from  roses,  and  put  for  sale 
into  glass  bottles  of  about  three  imperial  gallons 
.capacity  each,  called  carboys.  A  large  quantity  is 
annually  exported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay ; 
that  sold  in  BeniEu*es  is  obtained  from  Gazeepore,  where 
it  is  extensively  distilled.  Bose-water  is  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  its  great  fragrance,  and  is  chiefly  used 
by  the  natives  at  the  periods  of  the  festivals  and 
weddings. 

Rose-wood  (G.  rosenholz,  F.  bois  de  rose,  de  Rhode, 
It.  legno  di  rasa,  Sp.  kno  de  rosa,  Port,  pao  de  rosa)  is 
a  term  as  generally  applied  as  iron- wood,  and  to  as  great 
a  variety  of  plants  in  diBferent  countries,  sometimes  from 
the  colour  and  sometimes  from  the  smell  of  the  woods. 
The  rose- wood  which  is  imported  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties &om  Bahia  and  Bio  Janeiro,  called  Jacaranda, 
when  fresh  has  a  faint  but  agreeable  smell  of  roses, 
and  is  produced  by  a  Mimosa  in  the  forests  of  Brazil ; 
it  is  the  Mimosa  jacaranda.  The  rose- wood  or  oandle- 
wood  of  the  West  Indies  {Amyris  balsamifera)  is  also 
called  sweet-wood ;  while  Amyris  montana  is  called 
yellow  candle-wood  or  rose-wood,  and  also  yellow  San- 
ders. Other  plants  to  which  also  the  name  is  applied 
are  Licaria  Quianensis,  Eryihroxylum  areolatvm,  Col- 
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Uquaya  odorifera^  Molina,  &c.  The  rose- wood  of  New 
South  Wales  is  Trichiliaglandulosa;  that  of  the  East 
Indies,  if  the  same  as  what  is  there  called  black- wood, 
is  DcHbergia  latifolia.  The  lAgnvm  rhodiwm  of  the 
ancients,  from  which  the  oil  of  the  same  name,  and 
having  the  odour  of  roses,  was  prepared,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained ;  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  Genista 
cana/riensis,  and  by  others  Convolvulus  scoparivs. 
The  colours  of  rose-wood  are  from  light  hazel  to  deep 
purple,  or  nearly  black ;  the  tints  are  sometimes  ab- 
ruptly contrasted,  at  other  times  striped  or  nearly 
uniform.  Next  to  mahogany  it  is,  in  this  country, 
the  most  abundant  of  the  furniture-woods. 

Rosin.  See  Besin. 

Rosolio.  A  red  liqueur  wine  of  the  Adriatic, 

Rotten-stone.  An  earthy  mineral,  found  near  Bake- 
well  in  Derbyshire,  in  Wales,  and  in  New  York.  R  is 
much  used  in  polishing  metals. 

Rottlera  tinctoria  is  called  the  monkey-faced  tree, 
from  these  animals  rubbing  their  faces  with  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  with  alternate  ovate-oblong  leaves 
of  a  ferruginous  colour  beneath.  It  flowers  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  has  fruit  the  size  of  a  pea  covered  with  a 
red  mealy  powder,  which  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  an 
orange  colour.  The  colouring  matter  does  not  require 
a  mordant,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  mix  it  with 
water  containing  about  half  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

ROUCOU^  Roucouyer.  Spanish  names  for  amotto,  the 
Bixa  oreUana, 

Rouge.  A  species  of  lake,  .prepared  from  the  diy  flowers 
of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius,  or  sa£9ower.  It  is 
brought  from  China,  spread  in  small  papers  or  in 
pots. 
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Rouge^  Polishing^  is  a  fine  oxide  of  iron.  {See 
Cbocus.) 

Roussillon.  A  wine  made  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Rubia  cordata  is  used  in  Japan  by  the  country  people 
for  dyeing,  in  like  manner  as  madder  {Rvbia  tinctorum) 
is  in  Sweden. 

Rubia  tinctorum  produces  the  madder  of  commerce. 
It  was  employed  in  medicine  even  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, but  is  now  chiefly  valued  as  a  dye.  The 
'  tree  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Holland  and  France,  and  the  cul- 
ture has  likewise  been  successfully  attempted  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  English  madder  could  not  be  sold  so 
cheap  as  the  foreign,  which  is  therefore  still  largely  im- 
ported, chiefly  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Tur- 
key. It  is  employed  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  as  a 
red  and  scarlet  dye.  It  has  also  the  singular  property 
of  turning  red  the  bones  and  secretions  of  fowls  and 
other  animals  fed  upon  it. 

Ruby.  A  precious  stone  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  harder 
than  any  other  mineral  except  the  diamond.  There 
are  three  species,  called  the  Oriental  ruby,  the  spinelle 
ruby,  and  the  balais  ruby.  That  called  the  Oriental 
ruby  is  a  variety  of  the'  sapphire.  It  passes  from 
red  thence  into  the  amethyst;  such  as  are  of  a 
cochineal  red  are  the  most  esteemed,  some  of  them 
being  equally  valuable  with  the  diamond.  The 
spinelle  is  next  in  quatity,  and  when  perfect  is  of 
.great  value  and  beauty.  Its  colour  is  a  full  car- 
mine, but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Oriental  in  hard- 
ness and  gravity.  The  balais  ruby  is  a  very  pale 
variety  of  the  spinelle.  It  varies  in  colour  from 
light  red  to  yellowish  red.  Although  it  fetches  a  high 
price,  yet  it  is  inferior  in  value  to  the  others.    Bubies 
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are  not  foand  in  any  considerable  quantities  except 
in  Java,  and  the  very  finest  are  Bormese ;  hence  one 
of  the  titles  of  the  King  of  Bormah  is  Lord  of  the 
Bnbies. 

Ru6.  A  common  herb,  the  Rata  graveolens,  which  has 
^crid  antispasmodic  properties,  and  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  stimulant  and  anodyne  in  flatulent  colic,  in 
hysterics,  and  infantile  conynlsions. 

Ruellia  indigotica.  In  one  part  of  the  Chekiang 
province  of  China  there  are  large  quantities  of  a  blup 
dye  produced,  which  is  in  fact  the  indigo  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  During  the  season  of  its  preparation 
every  mountain  stream  is  coloured  and  polluted  with 
the  refuse  liquid  drawn  off  from  the  tanks,  and  the 
stench  which  fills  the  air  is  almost  unendurable. 

RujQ&a  pabxi.  The  leaves  are  made  into  a  cloth  by 
the  Malagasy.  Garments  in  common  use  in  Mada- 
gascar are  of  this  cloth. 

Rum  (D.,  F.,  G.,  It.,  Sp.,  Sw.,  rum,  Port,  and  Buss. 
rom).  The  distilled  liquor  obtained  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane  or  molasses.  It  is  one  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  process  employed  in  Jamaica.  The  mate- 
rials for  fermentation  are  molasses,  scummings  of  the 
hot  cane-juice  or  sometimes  raw  cane-liquor,  lees  or 
dimder,  as  it  is  called,  and  water.  The  dunddr  an- 
swers tiie  purpose  of  yeast,  and  is  usually  prepared  by 
a  separate  fermentation  of  cane-sweets  and  water. 
The  materials  being  mixed  in  the  proportions,  which 
are  about  equal  parts  of  scummings,  dunder,  and 
wat^,  the  fermentation  soon  begins,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  Uquor  is  fit  for  the  first  charge  of  mo- 
lassea^  which  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  three  gaUons 
&r  every  100  gallons  of  th«  liquor*    Another  duuge 
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is  added  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  The  fermen- 
tation falls  in  six  or  eight  days,  and  the  liquor  grows 
fine  and  fit  for  distillation.  In  about  two  hours  after 
lighting  the  fire  the  spirit  begins  to  run  in  a  still  of 
1200  gallons,  and  it  is  collected  as  long  as  it  is  inflam- 
mable. The  first  spirit  is  called  in  the  country  hw 
wines,  and  is  rectified  in  a  smaller  still  to  Jamaica 
proofs  which  is  that  in  which  olive-oil  will  sink*  The 
spirit  called  New  England  rum  is  made  wholly  of  mo- 
lacises ;  this  is  of  fine  quality,  as  is  also  that  of  Ja- 
maica, and  superior  to  the  Guiana  andLeewardlslands. 
We  import  almost  all  our  rum  in  puncheons,  containing 
from  eighty-four  to  ninety  gallons  each.  It  is  custo- 
mary in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  to  put  sliced, 
pine-apples  in  puncheons  of  mm ;  this  gives  the  spirit 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  hence  the  designation 
pine-apple  rum.  Bum  is  also  produced  in  and  imported 
from  the  Mauritius  and  the  East  Indies ;  but  that 
of  the  latter  is  more  nearly  allied  to  arrack  than  to 
genuine  rum. 
Rush.  A  well-known  plant,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
species;  those  known  in  trade. are  called  flags  and 
rashes.  Flags  are  used  by  coopers  to  prevent  leakage 
in  the  joints  of  casks;  also  for  the  bottoms  of  common 
chairs,  and  for  matting  and  flag  baskets  of  various 
kinds.  These  are  the  stems  of  the  Juncus  pahstris,  a 
large  species  which  grows  six  or  eight  feet  high  in  most 
of  our  rivers  and  slow  streams*  The  kind  commonly 
called  rushes,  and  which  is  used  for  enveloping  cream 
cheeses  and  for  the  wicks  of  candles,  is  very  much 
smaller.  It  is  known  by  botanists  as  Jwncfus  effuavs, 
and  grows  abundimtly  around'  the  edges  of  ponds  and 
in  wet  swampy  places.  Dutch  rush,  which  is  used  as 
a  polishing  material^  is  a  totally  distinct  plant ;  it  is 
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the  Btem  of  a  species  of  horsetail,  called  Equisetum 
hyemale, 

RusSdt.  A  kind  of  reddish-brown  rough  apple. 

Russia  leather  (F.  cuir  de  Riissie,  G.  juchten,  It. 
ctiojo  di  Russia,  Pol.  jttchta,  Bass,  yovft,  Sp.  cuero 
de  Moscovia).  A  particular  kind  of  leather,  manufac- 
tured in  Bussia  of  cowhides,  which  is  esteemed  for  its 
flexibility  and  durability.  It  is  much  used  for  book- 
binding, and  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  smell. 
The  best  is  made  near  Astrachan,  and  forms  at  that 
place  a  considerable  article  of  export.  The  skins  are 
much  valued  for  the  preservation  of  merchandise,  as 
insects  will  not  attack  them. 

Rye  (G.  roggen,  rocken,  Du.  rog,  rogge,  F.  seigle,  It. 
segale,  segala,  Sp.  centeno,  Buss,  rosch,  sel,  jar).  A 
species  of  grain,  the  produce  of  SecdU  cereale,  a  plant 
which  much  resembles  wheat,  and  may  be  considered 
next  to  it  in  quality.  Of  all  domestic  plants  it  has  been 
the  least  altered  by  cultivation,  and  no  permanent 
variety  has  been  produced.  Bye  thrives  better  in  cold 
climates  than  wheat,  grows  in  a  greater  variety  of  soils, 
resists  severe  frosts  better,  and  arrives  at  maturity 
sooner.  The  time  of  sowing  is  earlier  than  with  any 
other  grain,  and  it  does  not  require  so  much  attention 
as  wheat.  The  grain  is  comparatively  little  Used  in 
this  country,  but  forms  the  chief  subsistence  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  young  plant  is  a  valuable  green 
food  for  horses,  &c.,  and  the  straw  is  very  durable  and 
long;  hence  it  is  preferred  for  the  stuffing  of  mattresses 
and  horses'  collars.  It  is  used  by  brickmakers,  and 
is  considered  an  excellent  material  for  the  thatching 
of  cottages  and  bams.  It  is  not  much  grown  in 
Britain,  being  no  longer  a  bread  com,  and  therefore  of 
less  value  to  the  farmer  than  barley,  oats,  and  peas. 
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Rye-grass.  The  Lolivm  perenne,  one  of  the  most 
valaable  grasses  to  the  farmer,  as  it  forms  an  import- 
ant constituent  of  all  pastures. 

Ryot  is  an  Eastern  name  for  a  cnltiyator,  a  dient, 
subject ;  but  the  word  is  more  especially  applied  to  the 
agricultural  population. 

s. 

Sable  (Dan.  and  Ger.  zobel,  D.  sabel,  F.  ziheline, 
It.  zibellino,  Port.  zobeUa,  Prus.  zebelina,  Sp.  aobol). 
An  animal  chiefly  esteemed  on  account  of  its  skin, 
which  bears  the  same  name,  though  some  sable- 
skins  are  imported  from  America,  they  are  more 
abundant  in  Russia,  whence  comes  the  greater  quan- 
tity. The  blackest  sables  are  reputed  the  best.  In 
Bussia  the  finest  are  sold  in  pairs  perfectly  similar. 
The  hair  of  sables  di£fers  in  length  and  quality ; 
the  long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior 
ones,  are  called  os:  the  more  a  skin  lias  of  such, 
the  blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable;  the  very 
best  have  no  other  but  those  long  and  black  hairs. 
Motchka  is  a  technical  term  used  in  the  Russian  fur- 
trade,  expressing  the  lower  part  of  the  long  hairs,  and 
sometimes  it  comprehends  the  lower  and  shorter  hairs. 
Below  the  long  hairs  in  the  greater  part  of  the  sable 
furs  are  some  shorter  hairs,  called  podosie,  that  is, 
under  os.  The  m.ore  podosie  a  fur  has  the  less  valu-. 
able  it  is ;  in  the  better  kind  of  sables  the  podosie  has 
black  tips,  and  a  gray  or  rusty  motchka.  Between 
the  OS  and  podosie  is  a  low  woolly  kind  of  hair,  called 
podsada.  The  more  podsada  the  less  valuable,  for 
the  long  hair  will  in  such  case  take  no  other  direc- 
tion than  the  natural  one  ;  since  the  character  of  the 
sable  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  hair  naturally  lies 

BB 
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firom  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will  lie  e^fimUf 
in  any  direction,  as  yoa  strokeyonr  hand  over  it*  The 
size  of  sables  depends  on  tiie  a&imalls  baiiig  male  or 
female;  the  latter  is  the  smaller.  Sables  are  in  season 
ttom  November  to  Febntary;  thosa  caught  at  any  other 
time  are  short-haired.  Forty  skins  make  a  collection 
called  a  zimmer. 

Sabot.  A  wooden  shoe  worn  by  the  common  people  in 
France. 

Sack.  A  general  name  for  the  different  kinds  of  dry 
wines,  more  especially  the  Spanish,  which  were  first 
extensively  used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sack, 
another  name  for  a  large  bag,  is  common  to  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  some  of  those  of  Asia. 

Sackbut.  A  trombone,  a  musical  instrument. 

Sackcloth.  The  coarse  kind  of  hempen  cloth  used  in 
the  hianufacture  of  sacking. 

Sacred  bean.  The  Nelumlnuin  spedosum. 

Saci'ed  shell  is  the  chank  shell,  some  of  which  fetch 
great  prices.  Psalm  Ixxxi.  8  says, '  Blow  up  the  trum- 
pet in  the  new  moon,  in  the  time  appointed,  on  our 
solemn  feast-day.'  The  Hindoos  similarly  announce 
some  of  their  festivals  by  the  sound  of  this  sacred 
shell. 

Saddles.  Seats  adapted  to  the  horse's  back,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  rider.  They  consist  of  a  wooden 
frame  called  the  saddle-tree,  in  which  is  laid  a  quantity 
of  horsehair,  wool,  &c. ;  this  is  covered  over  with 
tanned  leather,  which  is  fastened  by  nails  to  the  tree. 
English-made  saddles  are  in  high  repute  throughout 
the  world. 

Safflower.  The  dried  flowers  of  the  Carthamus  tine- 
torins,  or  bastard  safion,  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  and  also 
in  the  preparation  of  the  pigment  called  rouge.     The 
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flower  is  gathered  and  rubbed  down  into  a  powder, 
and  sold  in  this  state.  When  nsed  for  dyeing  it  input 
in  a  cloth  and  washed  in  cold  water  for  a  long  time, 
to  remove  a  yellow  oolouring  matter ;  it  is  then  boiled, 
and  yields  the  pink  dyeing  liquid.  The  Chinese  saf- 
flower  is  considered  the  best,  and  that  from  Bombay 
is  least  esteemed. 

Sft£Bron.  The  true  saffron  is  the  dried  stigmas  of  a 
species  of  crocus,  Crocus  sativus,  frequent  throughout 
Europe,  and  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  France, 
Spain,  &c.  Saffiron  is  used  as  a  medicinal  drug 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  colour;  also  tor  the  same 
reason  by  dyers,  painters,  and  in  confectionery  and 
pastry.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  September,  and 
the  yellow  stigmas  and  part  of  the  style  are  picked  out 
and  dried  in  a  kiln.  Safiron  known  in  commerce  as  a 
kind  of  fibrous  cake  should  be  moderately  moist,  close, 
tough,  and  compact,  the  smell  sweet  and  penetrating, 
the  taste  warm,  pungent,  and  somewhat  bitter.  It  is 
a  considerable  article  of  trade,  both  East  and  West;  it 
is  esteemed  medicinal  in  the  East,  with  all  sorts  of 
virtues  ascribed  to  it.  To  put  on  the  saffiron  robe  is 
the  sign  of  *  no  quarter*  with  the  Bajput  warriors. 

Sagapenum  (Arab,  stigbenuj).  A  concrete  gum-resin, 
the  produce  of  an  unknown  Persian  plant.  It  is 
imported  from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  &c.  It  has  an 
odour  of  garlic,  and  a  hot,  acrid,  bitterish  taste.  It 
is  in  agglutinated  drops  or  masses,  of  an  olive  or 
brownish-yellow  colour,  slightly  translucent,  and  break- 
ing with  a  homy  fracture.  It  softens  and  is  tenacious 
between  the  fingers,  melts  at  a  low  heat,  and  bums 
with  a  crackling  noise  and  white  flame,  giving  out 
abundance  of  smoke,  and  leaving  behind  a  light  spongy 
charcoal.     It  is  used  only  in  medicine. 
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Sag6.  A  culinaiy  herb,  the  Salvia  officiTialis,  used  as  a 
seasoning  in  its  green  or  dry  state.  An  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  it. 

Sago-palm.  A  low  species  of  pahn,  Sagm  rumphii, 
found  idld  in  the  East  Indies.  The  trunk  is  upright, 
and  is  crowned  at  the  summit  with  a  tuft  of  pinnated 
leaves^  composed  of  yery  numerous  long,  pointed, 
smooth  leaflets.  The  trunk  contains  a  farinaceous 
pith,  which  is  a  very  wholesome  aliment ;  sago  is 
made  from  it,  and  from  that  of  most  other  pahns.  For 
this  purpose  the  pith  is  taken  out,  bruised  in  a  mortar, 
and  put  into  a  cloth  or  strainer.  It  is  then  held  oyer 
a  trough,  and  water  being  poured  in  the  pith  is  washed 
through  the  cloth  into  the  trough  below.  The  water 
being  then  drawn,  the  sago  is  taken  out  and  dried  for 
use  or  exportation.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food.  Sago  is  granulated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  tapioca,  and  in  this 
state  enters  into  commerce.  It  is  said  to  be  employed 
to  some  extent  in  the  adulteration  of  sugar. 

Sails.  Coarse  linen  or  canvas  sheets  attached  to  the 
masts  and  yards  of  ships,  the  blades  of  windmills, 
&c.,  to  intercept  the  wind  and  occasion  their  moye- 
ment. 

Sainfoin.  A  fodder  grass,  the  Hedysarum  ojiobrychis. 

Salad.  Lettuces,  endive,  and  herbs,  eaten  raw,  dressed 
with  vinegar,  oil,  and  other  condiments. 

Salad-oil.  Florence  or  fine  olive  oil.  (See  Oijve.) 

Sal  ammoniac.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  a  compound 
of  the  hydrocyanic  or  muriatic  acid  with  ammonia.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  temple  of  Ammon  in  Egypt, 
where  it  was  formed  originally  by  burning  camel's 
dung.  It  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  this  country 
from  soot  as  well  as  animal  substances,  and  particularly 
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by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
produced  in  the  gas-works. 

Salanhi.  A  small  cnred  herring  imported  into  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

Salep.  A  farinaceous  substance  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  a  plant  of  the  orchis  kind^  Orchis  mascula.  That 
which  is  imported  from  India  is  in  white  oval  pieces, 
hard,  clear,  and  pellucid,  without  smell,  and  tasting 
like  tragacanth.  ,In  India  the  salep  of  Cashmere  is 
reckoned  the  best,  and  is  obtained  chiefly  at  the  Hurd- 
war  fair  from  the  Cashmere  merchants.  The  plant 
thrives  in  England,  but  it  is  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent,  and  very  little  is  imported. 

SaJ-gem.  A  commercial  name  for  native  rock-salt' or 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Salicine.  An  alkaloid ;  the  crystalline  bitter  principle 
of  the  bark  of  the  willow,  which  is  used  medicinally  as 
a  febrifuge.  • 

Salimote.  A  silk  scarf  of  Singapore,  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread.  The  manufacture  is 
evidently  of  great  antiquity. 

Sdlxnon  (G.  salm,  F.  saumon.  It.  salmone,  Sp.  sahnin, 
Buss,  lemga).  A  celebrated  fish  belonging  to  the  trout 
family,  which  inhabits  the  Northern  Seas,  and  ascends 
the  rivers  in  spring  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  In  certain  districts  fche  abundance  of  this  fish 
becomes  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  it  often  forms  a  chief  article  of  sustenance.  The 
salmon  inhabits  the  European  coasts  from  Spitzbergen 
to  Western  France,  but  is  never  seen  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  On  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  it  is 
found  from  Greenland  to  the  Hudson,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  latter  river,  and  never  penetrates 
further  south.     In  the  North  Pacific  the  salmon  again 
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makes  its  appearance  in  vast  numbers.  A  cold  ^lixoate 
and  clear  water  seem  congenial  to  its  condition.  It 
is  said  to  be  exceedingly  abundant  in  Japan  and 
Kamtschatka.  The  salmon  grows  to  the  length  of 
three,  four,  or  five  feet,  and  when  of  fall  size  weighs 
sometimes  401b.  The  body  is  compressed  laterally, 
the  colour  silver-gray  and  spotted,  the  head  of  moderate 
size.  Almost  all  parts  of  the  mouth  and  even  the  tongue 
are  furnished  witii  pointed  teeth,  as  in  the  other  tronts, 
and  like  these  the  sahnon  has  fatty  fins  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  back.  The  salmim  three  or  four  months 
after  it  is  hatched  will  average  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  in  the  following  spring  fourteen  or  sixteen 
inches.  At  two  years  old  the  salmon  weighs  about 
81b.,  and  requires  five  or  six  years  to  attain  the  weight 
of  121b.,  so  that  a  fish  of  401b.  may  be  supposed  to 
be  very  old.  The  salmon  fishery  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  business  in  some  of  the  rivers 
of  Scotland  and  in  the  lakes  of  Ireland,  whence  Lon- 
don is  supplied.  Salmon  are  despatched  in  steamers 
or  fast  sailing-vessels  from  the  Spey,  the  Tay^  the 
Tweed,  and  other  Scotch  rivers  for  the  metrcq^olis, 
packed  in  ice,  by  which  means  they  are  preserved 
quite  fresh.  When  the  seascm  is  at  its  height,,  and 
the  catch  greater  than  can  be  taken  off  fresh,  it  is 
salted,  pickled,  dried  for  winter  consumption  at  home 
and  for  foreign  markets. 
Salmon-trout  A  fine  fresh-water  fish,  the  Salmo 
truUcu 

Saloo.  A  cloth  of  Banda,  It  is  dyed  with  al-root,  with  a 
mixture  of  castor-oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pao  to 
eveiy  piece  of  cloth,  each  piece  being  ^ight  yards. 
Besides  castor-oil,  *  russee,*  a  kind  of  earth,  is  also 
mixed,  and  goats'  dung  and  alum..     Th^  cloth  ia  first 
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mbbed  for  ten  days  iti  the  eastor-oil,  'raBsee/  and 
goats'  dnng^  and  thdH  drisd  in  the  snn.  Aftcor  ten 
days  it  is  well  washed  and  dried,  and  ^ea.  steeped  in 
the  oil  for  fifVe  da^s ;  afterwards  washed  and  dried  in 
the  snn ;  and  aftar  a^tiiird  application  of  soap  and  water 
the  dotii  is  rsady  for  sale. 

Sal  prtmeHa.  Porified  saltpetre. 

Salsa?fy.  A  name  for  the  Tragopogon  porr^folma ;  the 
nntritiotis  and  subiaramatio  roots  arefweet  and*tender 
and  mueh  esteemed  as  an  eaenleat. 

Salt  (G.  9alZy  D.  zont,  F.  a^Z,  It.  $ale,  Sp.  and  L. 
snZ,  Bass.  Bol,  Axah^.melh,  Chin,  yen,  Hind,  nimnmck, 
Per.  mm).  This  term,  which  in  chemistry  is  applied  to 
almost  every  compound  substance  which  contains  an 
acid,  is  in  ordinary  langitage  confined  to  the  well- 
known  onUnary  or  taUe  salt,  and  which  is  dzrided  into 
the  yarieties  of  rock-salt,  pit^salt,  and  bay*salt,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  manner  of  pvocoring  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  ike  British  minerals,  alad  is 
procured  in  immetDse  quantities,  both  from  fossil  beds 
and  brine-springs.  The  principal  salt-mines  are  at 
WielitAa  in  Pcribnd,  Catalonia  in  Spain,  Altemonte 
in  Calabria,  Loononr  in  Hnngaiy,  in  many  places  in 
Asia^  Africa,  and  America,  and  in  Cheshire  in  liiis 
eonntry.  The  mines  at  Wielitiika  are  upon  a  very 
large  scale,  and  have  been  wrought  for  more  than  600 
years.  The  sait-mines  in  Cheshire  are  very  iextensive. 
They  have  been  wrought  since  1670 ;  and  the  quantity 

.  of  salt  obtaiiMd  from  them  is  greater  probably  than  is 
obtained  from  any  otherHEBslt-fnines  in  the  world.  In  its 
solid  form,  when  dug  from  tiie  mine,  Cheshire  salt  isroot 
nffici^tiy  pure  for  losiei.  To  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved 
in  sea^water,  from  wlatk  it  is  afterwards  separated  by 
evaporation  «ai  crystallisation.     The  greater  part  of^ 
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this  salt  is  exported.  Salt-springs  are  met  with  in 
several  counties.  Those  in  Cheshire  and  Worcester- 
shire famish  a  large  proportion  of  the  salt  made  use 
of  in  Great  Britain.  The  brine,  being  pmnped  up 
from  very  deep  wells,  is  evaporated  in  wroaght-iron 
pans  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep,  placed  over  a  fmrnace.  In  warm 
conntries  salt  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water  by  the  ^eat  of  the  son ;  and  the  crystals  of  salt 
made  in  this  way  are  more  perfect  and  purer,  from  the 
greater  slowness  of  the  process.  French  salt  is  manu- 
factured in  this  mode,  and  it  has  always  been  in  con- 
siderable demand  in  this  .and  other  countries ;  but  the 
principal  imports  of  foreign  salt  into  Great  Britain  at 
present  are  from  Portugal. 
Ss^tpetre^  or  Nitrate  of  Potash,  is  produced  from  the 
'  vegetable  fixed  alkali  potass,  combined  with  nitric 
acid ;  it  is  therefore,  chemically  speaking,  nitrate  of 
pbtash.  Saltpetre  is  of  veiy  extensive  use  in  different 
arts,  being  the  principal  ingredient  in  gunpowder,  and 
serving  as  an  excellent  flux  to  other  matters,  whence 
its  use  in  glass-making.  It  is  also  'possessed  of  con- 
siderable antiseptic  power,  and  is  therefore  used  in 
preserving  tneats,  to  which  it  communicates  a  red 
colour.  It  is  found  on  the  9nr&ce  of  the  soil  in  many 
parts  of  India,  Egypt,  Italy,  &c. ;  the  saltpetre  con- 
sumed in  England  is  brought  from  Bengal  in  an  impure 
state,  but  crystallised,  in  bags  each  containing  1641b. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  found  native  in  various  countries, 
but  especially  in  the  deserts  of  Tarapaca  in  Chili,  and 
Atacama  along  the  coast  of  Southern  Pern.  It  is 
particularly  valuable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
from  its  affording  a  return  cargo  for  ships  which  mi^ 
otherwise  have  had  to  come  home  in  ballast. 
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Salts.  A  general  term  in  technical  chemistrj^  for  saline 
substances. 

Sal-volatile.  A  smeOing-salt,  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Sami-stone,  or  God-stone,  seems  to  be  applied  to  two 
or  three  minerals — samada-stone,  or  corundmn,  a 
variety  of  agalmatolite  ;  and  potstone,  or  a  variety  of 
steatite^  in  mnch  demand  in  China  and  in  some  parts 
of  India  for  the  mannfBustnre  of  images  andfigores.  It 
is  also  used  for  putting  a  finishing  polish  on  steel 
and  other  metals,  and  bri^tening  sword-blades,  bridle- 
bits^  &c. 

Sampan.  A  Chinese  boat,  well  known  at  Singapore  and 
the  rivers  of  Burmah,  and  remarkable  for  its  swiftness 
both  with  sails  and  oars. 

Samphire.  The  aromatic,  saline,  fleshy  leaf  of  the 
Crithinvm  rnaritim'iim,  a  plant  inhabiting  rooky  cliffs 
of  the  sea-coast,  wjbich  is  a  &voarite  ingredient  in 
pickles. 

Sample.  A  small  qoantity  of  a  commodity  exhibited  at 
public  or  private  sales  as  a  specimen.  Sugars,  spirits, 
wine,  coffee,  and  indeed  most  species  of  merchandise, 
are  sold  by  sample.  If  an  article  be  not,  at  an  average, 
equal  to  the  sample  by  which  it  is  sold,  the  buyer 
may  cancel  the  contract  and  return  the  article  to  the 
seller. 

Sand.  Particles  of  silica  mixed  with  other  impurities. 
The  commercial  uses  of  sand  are,  for  manure,  as  a 
disintegrator  of  the  soil  by  its  loosening  properties ; 
for  scouring;  for  sand-baths;  for  glass-making;  in 
chemical  operations ;  for  forming  moulds ;  for  grind- 
ing and  poUshing,  &c. 

Sandalwood  is  the  produce  of  Swntalum  album,  a  tree 
having  somewhat  the  qipearance  of  a  large  myrtle; 
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the  wood  is  extenaiTely  employed  as  a  perfome  in 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos ;  for  eabanet- 
vfoA,  toys,  fins,  and  peiAiBMs.  Malabar  prodaees 
the  finest  sandal- wood,  but  it  is  also  found  in  Ceylon 
and  the  Booth  Sea  Ishnds.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
laad  in  trimmed  logs  from  three  to  eight,  and  raiely 
foniteen,  inches  in  diameter ;  the  wood  is  in  general 
softer  than  box- wood,  and  easy  to  cut.  The  bark  gives 
a  meet  beantifiil  red  or  light  olaaret-oolonred  dye,  but 
it  fiules  almost  immediately  when  used  as  a  simple 
fusion ;  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced  dyer  it  might, 
it  is  supposed,  be  very  useful.  Two  kinds  of  Una 
wood  are  known  in  commeiroe*-*the  white  aod  the 
yellow ;  both  are  from  the  same  tree,  the  former  being 
the  outer  layers  of  the  wood..  The  oil  is  employed  by 
the  European  perfumers,  and  in  India  is  very  exten- 
sively  nsed  for  the  adulteration  of  attar  of  roses, 

Sandarac*  A  gum-resin,  which  oozes  spontaneously 
from  the  old  trunks  of  the  common  juniper  (Juniperus 
comnmnis),  and  which  is  used  in  considerabje  qmnti- 
ties  in  the  preparation  of  iracnish,  partioularly  of  one 
kind,  employed  1^  cabijoet^makers  and  painters,  and 
oiUeiveTmx.  In  its  ^wdered  form  it  is  known  as 
pomice,.  The  wood  is  conmdered  by  the  Tur]^  inde- 
structiUe,  and  they  use  it  £or  the  floors  and  ceiluigs 
of  their  mosques.     It  is  obtained  from  Morocco. 

Sanders.  See  SaIondsbs; 

Sand-pafper.    Antaibvading  .material  for  polishing; 

:    emeiy  or  f^ss  paper,  used  for  rubbing  wood  t»r  metats. 

fiandstone.  A  Yaluable  bmlding  material  of  many 
districts,  ecpud  to  the  freeattitne  of  Scotland. 

Sanguis  draconis.  See  Dbaook's  Blood. 

SakiSf^au.  A  variety  of  I^rench  pear* 

Btotoouxie*  The  yannifrige  principle  of  the   Semen 
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centruy  a  xaediouuJ  substazioe  .mf^de  from  ike  flowcor- 
heads  of  some  of  the  Artevmia,  md  a  most  pow<^al 
anthelmintic. 

SapaXL-WQOd;  or  Bookam^nrood  (C^esalpinm  aapm)*  is 
obtained  from  a  speoi^a  of  the  same. genus  that  j^lds 
the  Brazil-wood.  It  is  a  thcoro;  tree^  indigenous  to 
Slam,  Pegu,  the  ooaet  of  Coromafidd,  the  Eastern 
Islands,  &c.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Ce;lon>  and  is 
fit  for  cutting  when  about  five  years  old,  at  which  time 
it  attains  a  Imght  of  ten  or  twehe  feet.  It  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  cozisiderable  commerce  in  the  East.  In  China 
its  decoctiion  is  used  (ui  a  dye  and  as  a  staining  mate- 
rial. It  is  imported  into  this  country  in  piecee^  like 
BrazU-woodi  to  whichj  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing,  it 
is  greatly  inferior ;  it  is  generally  too  unsound  to  be 
useful  for  turning. 

Sap-green.  A  pigment  obtained  from  the  ripe  berries 
of  the  common  buekthorn  (i2.  catharticus)  and  other 
species  by  i^  action  of  limoi  &c. 

Sapphire,  A  very  hard  geom,  consisting  essentially  of 
erystaUised  alumina.  It  is  of  Yasious  colours,  the 
bbie  variety  being  generally,  galled  the  sapphire ;  the 
red  the  Ozdental  ruby ;  the  yellow  the  Oriental  tppae. 
The  sapphire  ranks  next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness. 
It  is  found  principally  in  Ceylon ;  also  in  Bohemia, 
Saxony)  Eranoej  &c«;  but  the  sad  s^phire,  or*  Ori- 
ental ruby,  is  not  found  jm  ai^y  coosid^able  quantity 
anywhere  except  in  Avia»  The  most  hi^9^-priz0d 
Tarieties  are  the  crixosoii  and  oaiaeiine  red— ^these  are 
.  the  Oriental  ruby  of  the  j^weUer ;  .the  next  is  the 
sapphire ;  and  last,  the  yellow  or  Oriental  tap£^z, 

Sapucaia-XLUtS.  The  edible  seeds  of  Lecythis  Za- 
buoajo  and  L.  pHarin,  gigantic  forest-trees  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana< 
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Sarcenet.  A  kind  of  fine  thin-woven  silk,  of  all  co- 
lonra,  and  varying  firom  half  a  yard  to  seven-eighths 
wide. 

SarCOCOlla.  A  sah-viscid,  sweetish,  and  somewhat 
nauseous  gtun-resin/  It  is  brought  from  Arabia  and 
Persia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  ;  the 
whitest,  as  being  the  freshest,  is  preferred.  It  is  but 
seldom  imported. 

Sardines  (G.  swrdeUm,  F.  sardinss^  It.  sardeUe,  Sp. 
sardinas),  A  species  of  fish  of  the  herring  tribe,  but 
smaller.  They  are  taken  in  considerable  quantities 
on  our  coasts,  and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  on  the 
coasts  of  Algarve  in  Portugal,  Andtdusia  and  Granada 
in  Spain,  and  along  the  shores  of  Italy.  The  small 
sardines  caught  along  the  coasts  of  Provence  are  es- 
teemed the  best.  From  1000  to  1200  fishing-smacks 
are  engaged  in  catching  these  fish  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany  from  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  The 
French  frequently  cure  them  in  red  brine ;  and  when 
thus  prepared,  designate  them  a/nchoiseeSy  or  cmchovied 
sardines.  These  are  packed  in  vessels  previously 
used  for  holding  wine,  and  exported  to  the  Levant. 

Sardonyx.  A  precious  stone,  of  ifeddish-brown  colour, 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  chalcedony  and  catne- 
lian.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  union  of  the  sard 
and  the  onyx.  The  stones  are  much  used  for  signet 
rmgs,  and  for  cups,  vases,  knife-handles,  beads,  &c. 

Sarsaparilla.  The  root  of  the  SmUax  sarsapariUa,  a 
plant  growing  in  Central  and  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Ceylon,  &c.  Its  derivation  is  from 
the  Spanish  word  zarza,  a  bramble,  and  pariUa^  a  vine. 
The  roots  are  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  running 
superficially  under  the  ground.  It  is  imported  in 
bales,  and  is  known  in  the  London  market  by  the 
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names  of  Lisb(Hi|  Hondaras^  and  Vera  Cruz ;  but  it  is 
also  bronght  from  Jamaica.     It  is  nsed  medieinally. 

Sassafras- wood  is  a  species  of  laurel  {Sassafras  offi- 
cinalis), a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica^ Cochin-China^  and  several  of  the  Indian  Islands. 
The  root  is  used  in  medicine.  The  small  wood  is 
of  a  light  brown>  the  larger  is  darker;  both  are  plain, 
soft,  and  close.  Sassafras-wood  measures  from  four 
to  twelve  inches  diameter ;  it  is  sometimes  chosen  for 
cabinet-work  and  turning,  on  account  of  its  scent, 
which  is  agreeable. 

Sassoline.  A  name  for  native  boracic  acid,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  borax. 

Satin.  A  soft  closely- woven  sUk  with  a  glossy  surface. 
In  the  manufacture  of  other  silken  stuffs  each  half 
of  the  warp  is  raised  alternately ;  but  in  weaving  satin 
the  workman  only  raises  the  fifth  or  eighth  part  of  the 
warp :  thus  the  wool  is  hidden  beneath  the  warp,  which, 
presenting  an  even,  close,  and  smooth  surface,  is  the 
more  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light.  In  this 
way  satin  acquires  that  lustre  and  brilliancy  which 
distinguish  it  from  most  other  kinds  of  silks.  The 
chief  seats  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  are  Lyons  in 
France,  Genoa  and  Florence  in  Italy,  and  Spitalfields 
in  England. 

Satinet.  A  species  of  thin  satin. 

Satin-stone.  A  fibrous  kind  of  gypsum  used  by  lapi- 
daries.- 

Satin-wood.  The  Suretenia  chloroxyhn  furnishes  this 
cabinet-wood,  well  known  for  its  glossy  yellow  shades. 
It  is  hard  when  polishied,  is  very  beautiful,  with  a 
satiny  lustre;  it  is  much  used  for  picture-frames, 
rivalling  the  bird's-eye  maple  of  America.  It  is  occa- 
sionally used  by  cabinet-makers  for  general  furniture. 
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but  it  is  liable  to  split.  Satin-wood  grows  chiefly  in 
moimtainons  districts  of  India  and  Sonthem  Ceylon. 
The  best  variety  is  the  West  Indiaui  imported  bom 
St.  Domingo  in  sqnare  logs  and  planks  &om  nine  to 
twenty  inches  wide ;  the  next  in  quality  is  the  East 
Indian,  shipped  from  Singapore  and  Bombay  in  roond 
logs  from  nine  to  thirty  inches  diameter ;  and  the 
most  inferior  is  from  New  Providence,  in  sticks  from 
three  and  a  half  to  ten  inches  sqnare.  The  wood  is 
close,  not  so  hard  as  box-wood,  but  somewhat  like  it  in 
colour,  or  rather  more  orange  ;  some  pieces  are  very 
beautifully  mottled  and  curled.  It  was  much  in  fashion 
a  few  years  back  for  internal  decoration  and  ftimiture ; 
it  is  now  principally  used  for  brushes,  and  somewhat 
for  turning.  The  finest  kinds  are  cut  into  veneers, 
which  are  then  expensive ;  the  Nassau  wood  is  gene- 
rally used  for  brushes.  Satin-wood  of  handsome  figure 
was  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the 
island  of  Dominica. 

Satron,  A  small  fish  used  by  French  fishermen  as  a 
bait. 

Satteau.  A  coral  fishing-boat  employed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

SatQy  or  Sal.  An  East  Indian  timber-tree,  the  Shorea 
roJmsta,  Its  wood  is  in  very  general  use  in  India  for 
beams,  rafters,  and  various  building  purposes;  it  is 
close-grained  and  heavy,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  not 
so  durable,  but  stronger  and  tougher  than  teak,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  timber-trees  of  India, 

Saunders^  Red^  or  Sanders.  The  wood  of  a  lofty  tree 
(Pterocarpus  santahnus)  indigenous  to  various  parts  of 
India,  Ceylon,  Timor,  &c.  The  wood  is  brought  to 
Europe  in  billets  which  are  very  heavy,  and  sink  in 
water.     It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  a 
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bright  gamat-red  c(doiiry  wbioh  brighteofl  cat  exposure 
to  the  ftir.  It  is  eatjlojei  to  dye  lasting  raddish- 
bK>wn  coiotms  on  wool.  OA  jieMs  its  colooring  matter 
to  both  ether  and  aleohoi,  bat  not  to  water«  The 
quantity  imported  is  inconsiderable. 

Sanr-krant.  A  German  prepavation  of  pickled  cab- 
bage. Slices  of  the  hu^e  white  cabbage  are  placed 
in  layers,  with  salt,  in  a  tab,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
Previonsly  to  use  it  is  washed  from  the  salt. 

Sauteme.  A  French  wine  so  named. 

Savai.  A  fish  of  Lake  Thalesap,  cared  with  the  ashes 
of  the  palm-tree. 

Savoy.  A  species  of  small  cnrl-leaf  winter  cabbage,  the 
Brassica  oleracea  sahanda. 

Say^  or  Saye.  A  kind  of  serge  or  woollen  stnff,  much 
used  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religions  of  some 
orders  for  shirts ;  with  us  it  is  employed  as  aprons  by 
several  descriptions  of  artificers,  being  nsnally  dyed 
green. 

Scalie.  The  fibre  of  a  gigantic  twining  plant,  common 
thronghont  the  forest  jangles  of  India.  It  is  used  for 
cordage,  and  is  made  into  twine  for  mat-making  and 
roofing  purposes. 

Scaminony  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  conyolvolus, 
or  creeping  plant,  growing  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
Arabia.  The  scammony  is  prepared  from  the  roots 
of  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  and  when  genuine  ought  to 
be  like  a  fine  clear  gum,  of  a  darkish  gray,  light  and 
brittle,  and  in  chewing  ought  to  yield  a  white  milky 
froth.  The  best  scammony  is  brought  from  Marasch, 
a  town  about  four  days'  journey  from  Aleppo,  near  the 
confines  of  Armenia.  It  id  thence  carried  to  Aleppo 
in  small  skins,  and  by  the  merchants  sent  to  London 
and  Marseilles.     It  is  used  only  in  medicine. 
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Scarlet-numer.  A  well-known  climbing  specie  of 

bean^  the  Phaseoku  rnvM/larus,  the  yonng  green  pods 
of  which  are  eaten  boiled ;  and  the  ripe  seeds,  when 
stewed,  under  the  name  of  haricot-beans. 

Schooner.  A  small  yessel  with  two  masts,  whose  main 
and  foresails  are  suspended  by  ga£fs  reaching  from 
the  mast  towards  the  stem,  and  stretched  oat  below 
by  booms,  whose  foremost  ends  are  hooked  to  an 
iron,  which  clasps  this  mast  so  as  to  turn  therein,  as 
upon  an  axis,  when  the  after  ends  are  swung  from  one 
side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other.  This  vessel  is  gene- 
rally a  fast  sailer,  and  principally  employed  in  trade 
by  those  who  make  speculations  where  despatch  is 
requisite. 

Schuyt^  or  Dutch  Schuyt.  The  largest  of  the  Dutch 
fishing  and  packet  boats,  of  which  we  see  hundreds 
in  the  river  Thames,  having  conveyed  to  our  market 
not  merely  ordinary  merchandise,  but  particularly  the 
fish  caught  off  the  Dutch  coast,  such  as  lobsters  and 
cod-fish;  or  those  caught  in  their  rivers,  as  plaice,  eels, 
&c.  Salted  herrings  are  also  brought  over  in  immense 
quantities  in  these  vessels.  They  are  one-masted,  with 
a  large  gaff-sail,  round-stemed,  with  great  breadth 
of  beam,  and  solidly  built;  hence  if  not  quick  sailers 
they  are  at  any  rate  capacious  and  sea- worthy. 

Sczivellos^  or  ScriveUi.     The  small  elephants'  teeth 

,  or  pieces  of  the  large  ones^  which  are  not  sold  singly, 
but  in  parcels. 

Scurvy-grass.  The  Cochkaria  officinalis,  which  is  in 
repute  for  its  anti-scorbutic  virtues. 

Scutch.  A  technical  name  for  the  refuse  of  tan-pits, 
oyster-shells,  and  other  cheap  substances,  used  to 
adulterate  bone-dust. 

Sea-horse.  The  teeth  are  imported  into  China,  chiefly 
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throngh  Macao ;  they  are  brought  from  California  and 
other  parts  of  Western  America,  and  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  same  manner  as  ivory ;  they  are  the 
teeth  and  tusks  of  the  wahrns  and  other  cetaceous 
animals. 

Seal.  The  English  name  for  a  genus  of  marine  animals, 
the  variety  of  which  is  very  great.  Some  kinds  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  seas  around  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land. Seals  are  principally  hunted  for  their  skins 
and  their  oil.  When  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
at  which  time  they  are  the  fattest,  a  full-grown  seal 
will  yield  from  eight  to  twelve  gallons  of  oil,  and  a 
small  one  from  four  to  five  gallons.  The  oil  when 
expressed  before  putrefaction  has  commenced  is  beau- 
tifully transparent,  free  from  smell,  and  not  unpleasant 
in  its  taste.  The  skin  when  tanned  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  xnaking  of  shoes,  and  when  dresseJ 
with  the  hair  on  serves  for  the  covering  of  caps  and 
trunks.  The  jackets  and  trousers  made  of  sealskin 
by  the  Esquimaux  are  in  great  request  among  the 
whale-fishers  for  preserving  them  from  oil  and  wet. 

Sdaling-wax  (G.  siegellack,  P.  cire  d^Espagne,  cire 
a  cacheteVy  It.  ceralacca,  cera  di  Spagna,  Sp.  lacre, 
Buss,  surgutsch).  The  wax  used  for  fastening  letters, 
stamping  legal  documents,  &c.  It  is  a  compound  of 
shellac  and  resin,  coloured  with  vermilion,  lamp- 
black, or  verditer,  according  to  the  hue  desired.  These 
,  ingredients  are  melted  together,  and  afterwards  formed 
into  sticks  by  rolling.  Camphor  is  sometimes  added 
to  make  it  bum  better.  The  first  sealing-wax  seems 
to  have  been  brought  from  India,  and  it  is  said  the 
first  made  in  Europe  was  by  a  Frenchman  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xin.    The  wax  manufactured  in  England 

00 
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was  at  one  time  called  Dutch  wsx,  and  stamped  with 
a  Dutch  stamp. 

Sea-nettle.  A  species  of  jelly-fish.  Ships  often  meet 
with  yast  numbers  of  yoong  sea-nettles  drifting  along 
with  the  GuK  Stream.  They  are  known  to  constitute 
the  principal  food  of  the  whale. 

SeaHj  Seine.  A  large  net  for  taking  pilchards  and 
herrings,  varying  from  200  to  300  fathoms  in  length, 
and  from  10  to  14^  fathoms  in  depth,  and  having 
cork  buoys  on  one  edge  and  lead  weights  on  the  other. 

Sea-sticks.  A  technical  name  for  herrings  when  they 
are  shipped  off  soon  after  being  caught  and  cured, 
so  as  to  be  first  in  the  market  for  early  consumption, 
and  thus  obtain  a  high  price. 

Seed.  The  reproductive  part  of  a  plant,  and  contaimng 
the  embryo  or  rudiment  of  a  future  plant.  Seeds  are 
imported  as  food,  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  for  use 
in  the  arts.  The  chief  of  those  imported  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  lye,  maize,  acorns,  beans,  peas,  buck- 
wheat, fax  or  linseed,  rape,  tares,  mustard-seed, 
canary,  caraway,  clover,  cotton,  lentils,  millet,  ani- 
seed, coriander,  cummin,  carrot,  parsley,  quince,  poppy, 
oil  and  garden  seeds,  &c. . 

Seed-lac.  Small  fragments  of  lac-resin  from  which 
the  colouring  matter  has  been  removed  by  boiling. 

SegSJrSj  or  Cigars.     See  Tobacco. 

Seltzer- water.  A  mineral  water,  saline  and  slightly 
alkaline,  and  highly  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid. 

Senxolino  (Italian).  Small  see^s;  grains  of  rice;  a 
kind  of  paste  for  soups.  In  France  the  name  of  semo- 
lino  is  given  to  the  large  hard  grains  of  wheat  retained 
in  the  bolting  machine  after  the  finer  parts  have  been 
passed  through  its  meshea.     With  the  semoule  or 
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graaa  the  fine  white  Parisian  bread  is  made.  The 
best  semolino  is  obtained  from  the  wheat  of  the  sontK- 
em  parts  of  Europe. 
Senega-root.  The  root  of  the  Polygala  senega,  rattle-- 
snake  root.  It  is  brought  from  North  America.  It 
has  a  peeoliar  pungent  flayour,  and  promotes  the  flow 
of  saliva.  In  large  doses  it  nauseates  and  purges.  It 
is  now  rarely  used,  except  for  stimulating  gargles. 

Semia4eaves.  The  leaves  of  theCa^m  senna.  They 
are  imported  from  Alexandria,  whither  they  are 
brought  from  Upper  Egypt.  The  leaves  are  collected 
^  by  the  Arabs  frequenting  the  deserts  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  Nile,  and  sold  by  them  to  Egyptian 
traders.  Scarcely  any  drug  is  so  much  adulterated  ; 
this  is  done  by  the  admixture  of  other  leaves.  The 
true  senna-leaves  are  distinctly  ribbed,  thin,  generally 
pointed,  and  when  chewed  have  a  peculiar  nauseous 
'  flavour,  and  yield  a  dark-brown  infusion.  The  senna- 
leaves  imported  from  India  are  not  generally  so  clean: 
and  ^ree  from  rubbish  as  those  from  Alexandria. 

Sennet.  A  sort  of  flat  braided  cordage  used  for  various 
purposes,  and  formed  by  plaiting  five  or  seven  rope- 
yarns  together. 

Sepia.  A  brown  colour  originally  obtained  from  the 
^ik-bag  of  a  species  of  cuttle-fish. 

Serge.  A  cloth  of  (juilted  woollen,  exclusively  manu- 
factured in  Devonshire  and  other  English  counties. 

Seron.  A  buffalo's  hide^'  used  for  packing  drugs  and 
other  Micles.  Some  serons  are  formed  of  pieces  of 
wood  joined  with  slips  of  bamboo. 

Serviette  (French).  A  taUe-napkin. 

Sesame.  A  plant,  the  Semmwm  orientale,  universally 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  for  the  oil  expressed 
from  its  seeds. 
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Shad.  A  common  fish,  the  Clupea  alosa,  caught  piin- 
cipally  in  the  Bay  of  Fondy. 

Shaddock.  A  large  species  of  citron.  Citrus  decwmana^ 
commonly  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  for  the  sake  of  the  delicate  snb-acid  juicy  *pulp 
in  which  the  fruit  abounds.  When  at  their  greatest 
size  they  are  called  pomeloes  or  pompeleons.  The 
smallest  form  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  London 
markets.  The  shaddock  is  a  tree  abouir  twenty  feet 
high,  with  large  glossy  foliage,  white  and  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  of  considerable  beauty,  particularly  when 
the  large  yellow  fruit  is  ripe. 

Shagreen,  A  particular  description  of  leather  made  in 
Astrachan  and  other  places,  and  mostly  dyed  of  a  green 
colour  by  solutions  of  copper.  The  skin,  after  having 
been  cleaned  and  deprived  of  its  hair,  is  covered  with 
a  hard  seed,  and  then  submitted  to  pressure.  The 
seed  makes  indentatious,  and  thus  the  grain  upon  the 
shagreen  is  formed.  It  is  used  to  cover  spectacle- 
cases,  small  boxes,  &c. 

Shale.  Indurated  slaty  day.  From  bituminous  shale 
a  variety  of  commercial  products  are  now  obtained. 

Shalloons.  Loosely-made  woollen  cloths,  commonly 
used  for  lining  coats. 

Shallop.  A  sort  of  large  boat  with  two  masts,  usually 
rigged  like  a  schooner. 

vShanxmyi  or  Chamois  Leather.  A  kind  of  leather 
dressed  in  oil  or  tanned,  and  much  esteemed  for  its 
softness,  pliancy,  and  capability  of  bearing  soap  with- 
out hurt.  The  real  shammy  is  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  the  chamois  goat ;  but  leather  prepared  from  the 
«kins  of  the  common  goat,  kid,  and  sheep  is  frequently 
substituted  in  its  stead. 

Shan-oil.  A  pecuUar  oil  used  in  Burmah  for  mixing 
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with  paints.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Shan  people, 
who  make  it  from  the  frnit  of  the  wood-oil  tree,  a 
species  of  Dipterocarpm. 

Shark.  A  popnlar  name  for  several  species  of  Sqnalusy 
a  very  voracions  fish.  The  skin  of  some  species  is  used 
by  native  workmen  in  Indift  for  polishing  wood  and 
ivory,  and  is  made  into  shagreen.  The  dried  fins  are 
sent  to  China,  where  they  are  esteemed  a  food  delicacy. 
A  large  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  from  the  livers. 

Sharks'  fins.  Sharks  are  nmnerons  and  of  great  size 
in  the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  their 
fins  are  a  regular  article  of  trade  for  the  market  of 
China,  where  they  are  prized  for  their  real  or  imaginary 
stimulating  and  restorative  qualities. 

Shawls.  Well-known  articles  of  dress,  manufactured 
of  hair,  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  but  more  frequently  of 
silk  and  wool  mixed.  The  chief  seats  of  the  shawl 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain  are  Norwich  and  Paisley. 
A  fine  description  of  shawl,  made  of  the  hair  of  a 
species  of  goat,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Thibet, 
is  imported  here  under  the  name  of  Cashmere  shawls. 
They  are  of  extreme  beauty  of  workmanship  and  of 
great  price.  They  are  chiefly  imported  from  Bombay 
and  Surat. 

Shea  butter,  or  Vegetable  Tallow.  The  produce  of 
the  nut  of  the  Bassia  Parkii,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Sapoviaccea  of  botanists ;  a  scrubby-growing  tree, 
indigenous  to  the  interior  of  West  AMca  as  the  oil- 
palm  is  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, covering  immense  tracts  both  of  hill  and  plain. 
It  may  be  used  for  any  purposes  to  which  palm-oil  is* 
applied,  and  might  be  procured  to  any  extent,  were 
there  cheap  means  of  transport  from  the  interior  of 
Western  Africa  to  the  coast. 
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Sheep  (G.  sehafe^  F.  brebis,  betes  a  laine,  motUonSy 
It.  pecore,  Sfm.pecoras,  Bxms*  owzii).  Among  the 
numerous  family  of  ruminants,  none  ocoupies  a  wider 
geographieal  range,  or  contributes  more  largely  to  the 
wants  and  comf(Hi;8  of  man,  thain  the  sheep.  Though 
early  reduced  to  t^aptivity,  and  still  forming  the  most 
numerous  class  of  domestic  animals,  several  species  of 
sheep  are  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  di&rent  parts 
of  the  globe.  In  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception 
of  horses,  and  perhaps  cattle^  they  are  by  &r  tiie 
most  important  of  the  animals.  They  can  be  reared 
in  situations  and  upon  soils  where  other  animals  would 
not  live.  They  afford  a  large  supply  of  food  both  in 
meat  and  milk,  and  one  of  the  pijncipal  materials  of 
clothing.  Wool  has  long  been  a  staple  commodity  of 
this  country,  and  its  manufacture  employs  an  inuaense 
number  of  people. 

ShefBeld'Ware.  Fine  cutlery  and  plated  and  other 
metal  articles,  of  which/  Shef&eld  is  the  chief  seat  of 
manufacture. 

Shellac.  See  Lao. 

Sherbet.  A  liquid  made  of  sugar,  water,  and  orange- 
juice,  with  the  addition  of  rose-water  or  some  other 
odoriferous  ingredient. 

Sherry.  A  wine  made  &om  the  grapes  of  Xeres  in 
Andalusia.  .Genuine  sherry  is  a  rich  dry  wine,  con- 
taining about  20  per  cent  of  alcohol.  There  are 
many  varieties,  and  it  is  extensively  imitated  and 
adulterated. 

Shingles.  Thin  pieces  of  wood  used  instead  of  slates 
or  tiles.  Biistio  psding  is  often  made  of  oak  or  other 
wood  split ;  they  are  called  by  us  feather^edged  boards, 
generally  thick  at  one  edge  and  thin  at  the  other. 

Shiraz.  A  Persian  wine. 
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Shoddy.  Worsted  yam  from  old  stockingffy  flannels, 
and  soft  materials,  torn  up,  fibre  by  fibre,  in  a  Mevil,' 
and  re*sptin  into  yam  With  the  addition  of  a  little 
fresh  wool.  Shoddy  is  made  into  an  inferior  eloth,  into 
dmggets,  padding,  and  other  artides. 

Shoes  (D.  schoenen,  F.  soibUers,  Gr.  sehuhe,  It.  scarpi, 
Buss,  baschmaki,  Sp.  zapatos).  Coverings  for  the 
feet,  but  distinguished  from  boots  by  not  covering 
the  ankle;  boot-shoes  are  of  intermediate  height. 
The  mannfactnre  is  very  extensively  practised  in  the 
metropoUs,  where  the  best  shoes  are  made;  and  is 
difiased  over  every  part  of  the  country.-  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Staffordshire  have  attained  to  consider- 
able distinction  in  the  business,  large  quantities  of 
shoes  being  made  in  them,  partly  for  the  supply  of 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  and  partly  for 
exportation.  They  form  a  considerable  article  of 
export  to  our  colonies,  and  of  some  importation  from 
France.  Those  for  export  are  principally  made  at 
Norwich,  where  the  manufacture  has  recently  attained 
considerable  importance. 

Shola.  The  wood  otjEschynomene  aspera,  a  marsh  plant 
growing  in  the  lakes  and  jheets  of  India.  It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat.  It  is  often  worked  into  models  of 
temples,  flowers,  &c. 

Shot.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  arsenic  run  into  very  smaU 
globules  by  being  poured  when  melted  through  cul- 
lenders from  the  top  of  a  shot-tower  into  a  tub  of 
water  at  the  bottom.  It  is  afterwards  sorted  through 
neves  into  the  different  sizes,  Nos^  0  to  4. 

Sblimp  (Crdngen  vtd^aTia).  A  cmstaceous  animal 
common  on  the  shores  of  England,  and  brought  in 
large  quantities  to  Billingsgate,  chiefly  from  Graves- 
mdy  Lynn^  Boston^  Leigh,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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geographical  range,  or  contril^^|,  g               ^' 

wants  and  comfwls  of  man,^|  ^  It-  * 
early  reduced  to  captivity, /|  |  ^\^  (>: 
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of  the  globe.     In  Gxf*  j  f    |  <:      ,  ^. 

of  torses,  and  fexh.;  *  ^        .»  J. 

most  important  of;;;  J?     ^' *  .irl'^'JE 

in  sitnai  and  - '' '    f  .  •  ^^^^'  ^^ 

notUye.     They-'*;.'  ^loyed  for  this pmjx^e- 

meat  and  milk  ; .  '  ->^^  attained  the  faUest  8i« 

dothinff.     W.*  ^»  proceeds  to  enclose  itseli  in 

this  oountrr.  •• '        --^>  ^^  cocoon,  which  is  formed  by  an 

number  of         ^nder  and  long  filament  of  fine  y*^ 

Sheffield-        *^  ^^^  ^^^  stomach  of  the  iasect  f renons 

metal  $     ^^iDoing  ^^^  chrysalis  state.     Raw  $ilk  is  pw- 

manu'  ^  '^y  ^''^^  winding  oflf  at  the  same  time  BevenI 

SheU'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  cocoons,  which  are  immersed  in  Iiot 

She^  ji^  ^  soften  the  natural  gum  on  the  filament, 

:,  ^  to  a  common  reel,  thereby  forming  one  even  nni* 

jS^riDL  thread.     When  the  silk  is  dry  it  is  taken  from 

c     the  reel  and  made  up  into  hanks ;  but  before  it  is  ^^ 

for  weaving,  and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  undergo  tie 

process  of  dyeing  without  furring  up  or  separating 

the  fibres,  it  is  oonverted  into  one  of  three  fonns- 

m*  singles,  tram,  or  organzipe.     Singles  is  fonnei 

by  one  of  tiie  reeled  threads  being  twisted  in  («k 

to  give  it  strength  and  firmness.     Tram  is  fennel 

<tf  two  or  more  threads  twisted  together.    In  tliis 

state  it  is  oommonly  used  in  weaving  as  the  <W 

<MP  tc^.     Thrown  9ilk  is  formed  of  two,  three>  or 
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^  '^68,  according  to  the  substance  required, 

^    ^  ^  together  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 

^^      ^  'ingles  themselves  are  twisted.     This 

^^       ^^  ^ganzising,  and  the  silk  so  twisted 

^^^      N^  eems  no  doubt  that  China  is  the 

%   fi  %^    *  ^uct  of  the  silkworm  was  first 

'^<%'^y^  '^xtile  fabrics,  and  that  the 

'••^^  ^'^  '^    ^        ^  *  '^d  from  China  as  a  centre, 

'^    ^^^."^  ,     ^  day  a  number  of  very 

•  ^     ^jr    <f.  '    'f  ,ery  diverse  climatic  con- 

••..^^  uiese  urge  no  other  chums  to 

.  Lheir  ingenuity  than  the  manufac- 
'Y  '  .  porcelain,  these  alone  might  serve  to 

.  nigh  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
produced  in  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  Italy,  France, 
*  Algeria.  The  East  India  native  silk  comes  almost 
wholly  from  Bengal  and  Pegu.  The  silk  goods  of 
India  are  not  only  inferior,  in  point  of  quality,  to 
those  of  Europe,  but  also  to  those  of  China.  Turkey 
silk  wholly  consisted,  some  years  back,  of  what  is 
termed  long -reel  and  short -reel  bruts  —  a  rather 
coarse  description,  suited  to  few  buyers,  and  chiefly 
used  in  the  ribbon  trade  of  Coventry ;  but  of  late  it 
has  been  imported  of  a  very  far  superior  texture  and 
quaUty,  coming  successfully  into  competition  vidth 
Italian  and  China  silks.  In  Italy  the  domestic  treat- 
ment of  the  silkworm  has  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection, and  much  of  the  silk  that  comes  to  us  from 
France  is  the  produce  not  of  that  country,  but  of 
Italy. 
Silk  cotton.'  A  substance  surrounding  the  seeds  of 
Bombax  ceiba,  a  South  American  tree.  Used  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  the  like,  but  not  suited  to  work 
ioto  doth  fabrics. 
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Silk  gut,  or  Silkworm  Gat.  A  thick  dlk  thread 
formed  by  the  Chineee  from  tha  silkworm  bag,  and 
used  by  ub  as  a  strong  transparent  thread  where- 
with to  terminate  fishing-lines. 

Silkworm.  The  caterpillar  of  the  silk-moth,  the  Bom- 
byx  mori, 

Siloadaai.  A  fumitttre-wood  of  Demerara. 

Silver  (F.  argent^  D.  zilver,  G.  dU)er,  It.  argento, 
Port,  prata,  Bussw  serebra,  8p.  plata,  Per.  nokra). 
A  white,  malleable,  and  ductile  metal,  of  a  brilliant 
lustre  when  polished,  and  soft  when  pure.  It  is  not 
altered  by  air  or  moisture,  but  soon  blackens  by 
exposure  to  sulphur  and  various  gases.  The  nume- 
rous uses  and  apjdications  of  silver  are  well  known. 
In  its  pure  state  it  is  too  soft  for  coin,  plate,  and 
most  ornamental  purposes,  and  is  therefore  in  such 
cases  alloyed  with  copper,  by  which,  in  proper  pro- 
portion, its  colour  is  not  materially^  injured,  and  it 
is  considerably  hardened.  The  standard  in  steiiing 
silver  of  Great  Britain  of  which  coin  is  made  is  a 
compound  of  12^  parts  silver  and  1  copper.  Be- 
sides being  used  as  coin,  or  money,  silver  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  arts.  The  value  of  the  silver 
plate  annually  manufactured  is  very  considerable. 
Large  quantities  are  also  used  in  plating.  The 
most  productive  mines  are  in  America,  particuhnly  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  California.  There  are  also  silver- 
mines  in  Hungary,  Saxony,  Spain,  Norway,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Asiatic  Bussia.  In  England 
it  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  lead-mines. 

Silver- weed.  The  popular  name  of  the  Potentilk 
aangerina,  a  roadside  weed,  the  roots  of  which,  being 
extremely  asfcringeiit,  are  sometimes  used  for  tumsig, 
and  the  distilled  water  is  employed  as  a  coemetie. 
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Sixnaruba.  The  tough,  fitooas,  bitter  bark  of  the 
Qua89ia  simaruba*  It  is  imported  in  bales  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  used  in  medioine  as  a  tonic. 

Singlo.  A  fine  kind  of  green  tea,  with  large  flat  leayeflly 
not  much  rolled ;  another  name  for  twankay. 

Size.  A  viscid  j^paration  formed  from  the  sonps  of 
skias,  leather,  parchment,  hoofs,  and  other  animal 
matter,  by  boiling  th^n  in  water  until  the  glatinons 
parts  are  dissolred ;  the  liqnid  is  th^i  strained,  and, 
being  set  aside  to  cool  and  solidify  by  evaporation, 
forms  a  hard  but  veiy  tenacious  mass,  useful  in  uxdt- 
ing  various  materials  together.  There  is  a  very 
different  preparation  called  gold  size,  which  is  an 
inspissated  and  tenacious  oil  or  varnish,  used  to  mak^ 
gold-leaf  adhere  to  wood  and  iron  work  in  the  process 
ot  oil-gilding. 

Skate.  An  edible  flat  fish,  the  Baia  batie,  which  attains 
a  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  upwards  of  2001b. 
The  females  are  generally  called  maids* 

Skiff.  A  small  light  boat  resembling  a  yawl ;  also  a 
wherry  without  masts  or  sails,  usually,  employed  to 
pass  a  river. 

Skins.  The  coverings  to  the  muscles  of  all  animals 
come  properly  under  this  description;  but  in  com- 
merce the  term  is  restricted  to  the  coverings  of  sucl^ 
«nimals  as  are  of  a  small  size,  and  which  .are  wanted 
for  the  sake  of  the  leather  only,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  fur,  although  it  may  be  required  sometimes  to 
retain  this  upon  them.  Thus  sheepskins  may  be 
dressed  as  leather  without  their  woo},  or  as  mats  with 
their  wool  retained.  The  skins  of  large  animals  are 
called  hides. 

Slate.  A  stone  of  a  compact  texture  and  laminated 
surface,  splitting  into  fine  plates.     Th»e  are  four 
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species^  distingnislied  by  their  colours :  white,  blae, 
red,  and  black.  It  is  the  last  kind  which  is  nsed  to 
cover  houses  and  to  write  npon. 

Sledge.  A  carriage  on  iron  runners  to  travel  over  ice 
and  snow. 

Slippers.  In  Tnrkey,  Egypt,  amongst  the  Persians, 
and  thronghont  British  India,  slippers  are  removed  as 
a  mark  of  respect,  jnst  as  the  hat  is  in  Europe.  To 
enter  a  room  with  slippers  on  wonld  be  like  wearing 
one's  hat  in  a  London  drawing-room. 

Sloe.  The  frait  of  the  Prunus  spinosa ;  the  jaice  of  the 
fniit  is  nsed  in  France  as  an  astringent  substitute  for 
catechu. 

Sloop.  A  small  vessel  furnished  with  one  mast,  the 
mainsail  of  which  is  attached  to  a  gafif  above,  to  the 
mast  on  its  foremost  edge,  and  to  a  boom  below.  It 
differs  from  a  cutter  by  having  a  fixed  steering  bow- 
sprit and  a  jib-sail,  nor  are  the  sails  generally  so  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Slops.  Beady-made  wearing-apparel  or  bedding  suppKed 
to  seamen. 

Small- wares.  A  trade  name  in  haberdashery  for  knit- 
ting and  reel  cotton,  ribbon,  wire,  webbing,  tape,  fringes, 
braid,  buttons,  laces,  bindings,  &c. 

Smalt.  A  fine  blue  colour  produced  by  oxidising  the 
metal  cobalt.  It  is  called  smalt  only  when  vitrified ; 
when  in  a  state  of  powder  it  is  called  zaffire,  azure 
blue,  powder  blue,  &c.  It  is  employed  in  many  arts 
and  manufactures,  particularly  in  giving  a  blue  tint  to 
paper  and  linen. 

Smelt.  A  small  delicate  river-fish,  the  Osmerus  eper- 
'  lamuf,  abundant  in  the  Thames  and  Medway  bom 
August  to  May. 

Snake-root.    The  root  of  the  Aristolochia  serpen- 
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tariaf  a  native  of  Yirginia.  It  is  a  fibroas  aromatic 
rooty  of  a  bitter  flavour.  The  infusion  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  tonic  and  a  diaphoretic^  and  is  with  advan- 
tage added  to  quinine  and  Pemvian-bark. 

Sna^e-wood,  Letter  or  Speckled  wood,  is 

used  at  Demerara,  Surinam,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoko,  for  the  bows  of  the  Indians.  The  colour 
of  the  wood  is  red  hazel,  with  numerous  black  spots 
and  marks,  which  have  been  tortured  into  the  resem- 
blance of  letters,  or  of  the  scales  of  the  snake. 
The  finest  is  very  beautiful;  but  it  is  scarce  in 
England,  and  chiefly  used  for  the  most  expensive 
walking-sticks.  The  pieces  that  are  from  two  to  six 
inches  diameter  are  said  to  be  the  produce  of  large 
trees  from  three  to  four  times  those  diameters,  the 
remainder  being  sap.  The  above  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  snake-wood  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  the  Cecropia,  of  which  there  are 
three  species,  all  furnishing  trees  of  straight  and  tall 
growth,  and  a  wood  of  very  light  texture,  presenting 
sometimes  distinct  and  hollow  cells.  The  balsas  or 
floats,  used  by  the  Indians  of  South  America  for  fish- 
ing, &c.,  are  very  commonly  constructed  of  this  wood. 
Sneeze-wort.  The  Achillea  ptarmica,  the  powdered 

leaves  of  which  produce  sneezdng. 
Szxipe.  A  wild  bird,  the  Scohpux  gcdlinago,  which  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  delicious  and  well-flavoured  dish. 
Snow.  A  vessel  with  two  full-sized  masts,  and  one 
which  is  smaller  than  the  usual  mizen-mast  and  carry- 
ing but  one  sail- 
Snuff  (O.  schnupftabak,  F.tabac  en  poudre,  It.  tobacco 
da  naeo,  Sp.  tabaco  dipolvo,  Busd.  noaowoi  tabaJc).  A 
powder  formerly  in  vezy  general  use  as  an  errhine. 
Tobacco  is  the  uaual  basis  of  sntuff;  but  small  ^uanti- 
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ties  of  other  articles  are  frequently  added  to  it,  to 
vary  its  pnngencyy  flayonr,  seent,  &c.  Though  sab- 
stantially  the  same,  the  kinds  and  names  of  snuff  are 
infinite,  and  are  perpetually  changing.  There  are, 
howeyer,  three  principal  sorts :  the  first,  grancdated ; 
the  second,  an  impalpable  powder ;  and  the  third,  the 
bran  or  coarse  part  remaining  after  sifting  the  second 
sort.  Unless  taken  in  excess  no  bad  conseqneace 
resnlta  from  its  use  ;  bat  the  fashion  of  snuffing  has 
been  for  some  years  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Manufiic- 
turers  of  tobacco  and  snuff  pay  a  license-duty  accord- 
ing to  the  business  done;  dealers  are  obliged  likewise 
to  take  out  a  license  renewaUe  annually. 
Soap  (Dan.  saha,  D.  zeep,  F.  savoriy  Gr-,  seife.  It. 
sapone,  L.  sapo,  Port,  sahao,  Buss,  m/ulo,  Sp.  saban), 
A  substance  used  in  washing,  made  of  a  lixivium  of 
vegetable  alkaline  ashes  and  any  unctuous  substance. 
Soaps  may  be  divided  into — first,  fine  white  soap, 
scented  soaps,  &c. ;  second,  coarse  household  soaps ; 
third,  soft  soaps.  The  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  soaps  are  olive-oil  and  soda,  the  latter 
made  caustic  by  the*  addition  of  lime.  Water  being 
added  to  the  alkali,  a  solution  is  obtained  called  soap- 
lye.  The  oil  and  weak  lye  are  first  boiled  together, 
and  portions  of  stronger  lye  gradually  added,  until 
the  soap  begins  to  separate  from  the  water.  Some 
common  salt  is  then  added  to  promote  this  separa- 
tion; afterwards,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  the  soap 
is  allowed  to  rest  and  collect  itself  together.  When 
perfect  it  is  put  into  wooden  moulds  or  frames,  and 
wh^i  stiff  enough  to  be  handled  it  is  cut  into  oU<Mig 
slices,  and  dried  in  aai  airy  room.  C&nvmoit  aoaps 
are  generally  a  misitiire  of  soda  and  tallow;  YeUtw 
soap  has  a  portion  of  resin  added  to  tiie  lye.     Black 
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soap,  used  in  scouring  dath^  &c.,  is  made  of  the 
coarsest  fatty  materials.  Soft  soaps  are  made  with 
potass  instead  of  soda,  and  generally  fish-oils.  When 
soap  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  again  solidified,  it 
forms  transparent  soap.  The  oil  employed  for  making 
soft  soap  in  this  country  is  whale-oil.  A  little  tallow 
is  also  added,  which,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  is 
dispersed  through  the  soap  in  fine  white  spots.  The 
soap  made  in  countries  which  produce  olive-oil,  as  the 
south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is  preferable  to  the 
soap  of  this  country,  which  is  usually  manufjEictured 
from  grease,  tallow,  &c. 

Soap-berries.  The  seeds  of  Sapindus  saponaria, 
made  up  into  rosaries;  formerly  worn  in  England, 
tipped  with  gold,  &c.,  as  buttons.  The  seed-vesseb 
are  employed  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  in 
washing  linen,  of  which  they  are  said  to  cleanse  more 
than  would  sixty  times  their  weight  of  soap. 

Soap-stone,  or  Steatite.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magne- 
sia and  aluminia  which  is  much  used  for  the  lizung  of 
stoves  and  fireplaces,  for  sinks,  and  for  the  baths 
and  sizing-roUers  used  in  cotton-mills.  It  is  so  soft 
as  to  be  easily  .wrought,  turned,  and  planed  with  the 
ordinary  tools  of  the  carpenter,  and  it  may  be  screwed 
together  as  easily  and  as  tightfy  as  wood. 

Socotrine  aloes.  See  AxoBSi. 

Soda.  A  vegetable  alkali  formed  firom  sea-water,  and 
from  all  kinds  of  marine  vegetables.    (See  Babulla.) 

Solder.  A  metallic  oomposition  used  hi  uniting  other 
metals  together. 

Sorghum..  This  cereal,  bejiter  kaowntis  the  great  nollet, 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  for  it  grows  on  light  sandy 
s<h1s  an^  refiii]!«0  but  little  maaune.  It  has  a  tbbAj 
stjem  from  eigbt  to  ten  feet  high,  bearing  irregularly- 
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shaped  clusters  of  immmerable  round  grains  about 
twice  the  size  of  mustard-seed.  It  is  grown  in  Egypt 
and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  south  and  east  of  Ajsia, 
its  grain  being  used  as  food  for  man,  in  the  form  of 
cakes  and  porridge,  as  well  as  for  homed  cattle ;  and 
its  stalks — the  karbi  of  India — furnishing  fodder  for 
homed  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  also  grown  in  all  the 
tablelands  of  India,  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  at 
an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  but  in  the  North-west 
Himalaya  only  in  the  valleys.  It  is  common  all  over 
the  Levant,  under  the  name  of  durra  or  dourrah, 
and  in  Greece,  where  it  is  called  kalamboki;  there 
is  likewise  a  coarse  sort  in  Italy,  called  melica  rosso 
or  sorgo  rosso. 

ScHichong  tea.  See  Tea. 

Sour-sop.  The  fruit  of  the  Anona  muricata,  a  tropical 
tree  ;  the  sweet-sop  is  the  produce  of  another  species, 
the  Anona  squamosa. 

Sow.  In  the  iron-works  the  name  of  the  lump  or  block 
of  metal  they  work  at  once  in  the  iron  fumace. 

Soy.  A  celebrated  sauce  prepared  in  China  and  Japan 
from  a  particular  species  of  bean.  Its  colour  is  in- 
variably brown.  Soy  should  be  chosen  of  a  flavour 
not  too  salt  or  sweet,  and  of  a  good  thick  con- 
sistence, yet  dear ;  when  shaken  in  a  glass  it  should 
leave  a  coat  on  the  surface  of  a  bright  yellowish-brown 
colour ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  an  inferior  kind.  It  is 
extensively  counterfeited. 

Spanish  Black.  A  powder  obtained  by  burning  cork  in 
close  vessels. 

Spa-walre.  A  general  mune  for  German  toys,  from  their 
being  made  principally  at  Spa  in  the  Netherlands. 

Spalt.  An  inferior  kind  of  wheat  grown  in  France  and 
Flanders,  the  Triticum  speUa,  of  i^hich  there  are  two 
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kinds,  the  red  and  the  white,  some  being  bearded. 
It  forms  an  excellent  provender  for  horses,  and  the 
straw  being  very  strong  it  is  much  sought  after  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Spelter.  See  Zinc. 

Spent  fish.  A  trade  term  for  the  lowest  quality  of 
herrings — namely,  those  caught  after  the  fish  have 
spawned.     They  are  also  caUed  shotten  fish. 

Spermaceti  (G.  wallrath,  F,  bktnc  de  haleine,  sperme 
de  baleine,  It.  spermaceti,  Sp.  esperma  de  ballena, 
Buss,  spermazet).  A  white,  unctuous,  flaky  subi^tance, 
prepared  from  the  oil  and  brains  of  a  species  of  whale 
inhabiting  the  Southern  Ocean,  called  Physeter  macro- 
cephalus.  This  species  is  smaller  than  the  common 
whale,  but  has  a  head  .proportionately  much  larger, 
amounting  to  about  one-third  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
body.  Good  spermaceti  is  in  fine  white  flakes,  glossy 
and  semi-transparent,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
yet  dry  and  friable,  in  taste  somewhat  like  butter,  and 
of  a  faint  smeU,  like  that  of  taUow.  Spermaceti  burns 
with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  smell,  and  is  used  hk 
the  manufacture  of  candles  and  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Spermaceti-oil  is  more  pure  and  burns  more  perfectly- 
and  brilliantly  than  common  whale-oil,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly much  used  for  the  better  kind  of  lamps. 

Spetches.  A  name  for  glue  pibces ;  the  ofifal  of  skiik 
and  hides. 

Spices  (G.  spezereien,  D.  specerijen,  F.  epiceries,. 
epices,  It.  spezj,  apezieri,  Sp.  especias,  Port,  espcci- 
aria,  Buss,  prdniie  karenja).  All  those  drugs  which 
have  hot  and  aromatic  qualities.  {See  the  terms  Cin- 
namon, Cloyes,  Pepper,  Pimento,  Ginger,  Mace, 
and  Nutmegs,  which  are  the  chief  species  used  in  this 
country.) 

DD 
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Spikenard.  The  root  of  Nardostachys  Jatamansi^  a 
plant  of  Northern  India ;  highly  vedned  in  India  from 
a  remote  period  as  a  perfume. 

Spirit.  The  name  given  to  all  inflammable  liqaors  pro- 
duced by  fermentation,  and  afterwards  distillation^ 
x^ontaining  alcohol  as  their  base,  and  usually  partaking 
of  some  peculiar  flavour  derived  from  the  substance 
fermented.  {See  the  terms  Arrack,  Brandy,  Gin, 
EuM,  Alcohol,  Whisky,  &c.)  The  sale  of  spirits  in 
this  country  is  subject  to  numerous  excise  regula- 
tions, which  are  necessary  because  of  the  immense 
consumption  of  the  article  and  the  consequently  large 
'  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  duty  on  it. 

Spirits  of  wine.  See  Alcohol. 

Sponge  (F.  epongCf  G.  schwamm,  It.  spugna,  Arab. 
isfenj).  Alight,  porous,  and  elastic  substance, readily 
imbibing  water  and  giving  it  out  again.  It  is  found 
adhering  to  the  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  about  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In 
their  first  stages  of  existence  sponges  are  small  gela- 
tinous bags  that  possess  the  power  of  swimming ;  they 
move  about  until  they  fix  themselves  upon  a  rock ; 
their  skeletons  begin  to  be  formed  from  some  interned 
secretion  of  their  own,  and  then  they  grow  into  a  mass 
-which  is  covered  with  a  jelly-like  living  covering,  fur- 
nished with  pores  that  suck  in  the  sea-water  for  nutri- 
ment, and  larger  holes  through  which  it  is  expelled. 
Sponges  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  are 
dived  for  by  the  people  of  Calymnos,  Chalee,  Syme, 
and  other  islands  near  Bhodes.  In  May  a  little  fleet 
of  caiques  set  sail  from  Calymnos,  manned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  able-bodied  of  the  male  population, 
and  they  return  in  the  autumn,  and  sell  to  their  richer 
townsmen  who  trade  in  sponges ;  by  them  they  are 
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despatched  to  Smyrna,  which  is  the  chief  market  for 
sponges.  A  diver  can  descend  to  thirty  fathoms  and 
remain  for  three  minntes.  The  exquisite  clearness  of 
the  water  enables  the  diver  to  pursue  his  operations, 
which  he  does  by  detaching  the  sponges  from  the  rocks 
by  a. spear  or  otherwise.  After  the  sponge  is  fished 
up,  when  perfectly  free  from  sand  and  dry,  it  is  so  very 
light  that  large  pieces  of  it  are  moved  with  the  slight- 
est breath  of  air.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  im- 
pregnate it  with  sand ;  this  is  done  by  stringing  aU 
the  sponges  together  and  laying  them  on  the  sand,  to 
allow  the  ripples  of  the  sea  to  slush  them  with  the 
finest  particles.  They  are  then  placed  in  heaps  under 
piles  of  stones,  which  press  them  closely  together,  so 
that  they  become,  when  dry,  hard  and  flat,  and  have 
to  be  beaten  and  sifted.  They  are  sometimes  further 
washed  and  sifted,  and  although  apparently  quite  clean, 
weigh  three  or  four  times  their  original  weight,  and  in 
this  state  they  are  always  sold.  Sponge  is  a  zoophyte,  a 
word  made  from  the  Greek  l^wov,  animal,  and  (pvrov, 
a  plant.  Numerous  species  are  known,  with  soft 
porous  bodies  traversed  by  tortuous  canals ;  but  the 
officinal  sponge  is  imported  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Bed  Seas ;  some  of  the  coarser  kind  froi^i  the  West 
Indies.  These  are  called  the  Bahama  sponges,  and 
are  used  for  ordinary  household  purposes.  Sponge  is 
very  useful  in  the  arts  and  in  surgery. 
Sprat.  A  smaU  fish  {Clupea  sprattm)  found  in  immense 
shoals  on  various  parts  of  our  coasts  at  the  approach 
of  the  winter  months,  particularly  the  coasts  around 
the  south  of  the  Thames  and  Forth  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland.  So  abundant  is  the  supply^  of  this 
small  fish  in  November  and  December  that  it  not 
merely  affords  an  article  of  extensive  consumptioQ  by- 
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the  lower  orders  of  London  and  elsewhere,  bnt  is  even 
used  by  whole  shiploads  for  manuring  the  land.  The 
fishery  for  sprats  for  this  latter  purpose  is  not  con- 
ducted with  that  care  to  preserve  the  fish,  and  rapidity 
of  bringing  them  to  market,  which  are  necessary  when 
they  are  intended  for  food.  . 

Spruce.  A  name  for  several  species  of  the  fir  tribe, 
Abies  communis  and  A.  nigra  being  the  principal 
species,,  and  supplying  much  of  the  deal  timber  of 
commerce. 

Squari-nutS.  The  fruit  of  Caryocar  mudferum.  The 
kernel  is  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  of  the  nut  kind. 
It  contains  an  excellent  sweet  oil,  used  in  South 
America.     The  timber  is  valuable  for  shipbuilding. 

Squill  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant  fdund  on 
the  shores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa,  and 
the  Levant,  and  one  species  occurs  on  the  coast  of 
India.  The  bulbs  are  pear-shaped,  and  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  the  fist  to  the  compass  of  a  child's  head. 
The  root  is  very  nauseous,  intensely  bitter,  acri- 
monious, and  causing  inflammation  when  rubbed  in  the 
skin.  As  met  with  in  the  shops,  squill  is  commonly 
in  the  form  of  the  dried  shreds  of  the  root.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  remedies  in  the  Materia  Medica, 

Squirrel.  A  small  rodent,  a  species  of  Sciurus.  The 
fur  of  the  several  varieties  of  squirrel  is  much  used 
for  linings,  for  tippets,  for  cuffs,,  and  other  articles  of 
ladies'  dress.  In  the  trade  returns  they  are  some* 
times  called  Calabar  skins. 

Sqmrting  cucumber.  A  name  for  the  Moviordica 
elaterium,  the  drastic  juice  of  which  is  used  medicin- 
ally in  cases  of  gout,  dropsy,  apoplexy,  constipation, 
&.c. 

Stalactite  and  Stalagmite.  Stalactite  carbonate  of 
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lime  occnrB  chiefly  in  long  masses  suspended  from  the 
roofs  of  caverns  in  limestone  rocks.  Stalactites  appear 
to  be  continually  forming;  water  containing  carbonate 
of  lime  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  trickling 
through  crevices  in  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  gradually 
during  its  exposure  to  the  air  loses  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  consequently  deposits  its  carbonate  of  lime ;  the 
water  passing  over  the  portion  first  deposited  adds 
to  it,  and  eventually  gives  the  carbonate  of  lime 
its  great  length  and  stalactite  character.  The  latter 
deposits,  called  stalagmites,  are  formed  on  the  floor  of 
the  cavern  by  the  water  there  depositing  that  portion 
of  its  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  not  separated  during 
the  formation  of  the  stalactite.  Caverns  are  some- 
times nearly  filled  with  these  deposits. 

Staple.  Originally  a  public  market,  where  goods  were 
sold  by  wholesale.  Hence  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant products  and  manufactures  have  been  called 
staples,  from  such  being  sold  publicly  in  large  quan- 
tities. Hence  also  wholesale  merchants  were  originally 
called  merchants  of  the  staple.  We  still  retain  the 
word  in  wool-staplers. 

Staple  articles.  The  chief  commodities  dealt  in ;  the 
principal  produce  of  a  district  or  country. 

Star-anise.  The  IlUcium  anisatiim,  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  aromatic  and  carminative  fruit  of 
which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs.  The 
star-shaped  capsules  and  seeds  abound  in  an  essen- 
tial oil,  easily  procured  by  distillation  with  water. 

Star-apple.  The  fruit  of  ChrysophyUwni  Cainito,  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  South  America. 

Starch  (G.  amidan,  F.  amidon,  It.  amodi,  amitOy  Sp. 
amiden,  ahmden,  Buss.  kriLchmat),  A  white  insipid 
vegetable  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  form- 
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ing  a  jelly  with  boilixkg  water.  It  exiats  chiefly  in  the 
white  and  brittle  parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  in 
the  grain  of  wheat,  &c.,  and  the  roots  of  the  potato 
and  arrowroot.  There  are  two  classes — starch  com- 
monly so  called,  used  in  the  arts ;  and  varioas  modi- 
fications of  it,  employed  for  food.  The  first  kind  is 
mostly  produced  from  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  potatoes ; 
the  second  is  known  as  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  toas- 
les-mois,  &c.  In  its  manufacture  the  chief  operation 
consists  in  removing  the  gluten;  this  has  been  effected 
in  various  ways :  one  consists  in  mixing  the  flour  with 
water,  and  allowing  it  slightly  to  ferment,  when  the 
acid  formed  dissolves  the  gluten ;  but  by  this  means  a 
portion  of  the  starch  is  lost,  and  the  work  is  rendered 
unwholesome  by  the  noxious  vapours  which  arise. 
Another  plan  is  merely  the  carrying  out  of  the  simplest 
means  of  separating  the  two  ingredients,  samely, 
washing  in  cold  water ;  by  this  means  a  large  portion 
of  the  gluten  is  preserved  as  well  as  the  starch.  A 
different  plan  has  been  devised,  in  which  the  glutes  is 
dissolved  in  diluted  acid,  the  starch  remaining  un- 
altered. It  is  not  needful  that  the  wheat  be  finely 
ground  in  order  to  make  starch ;  it  is  used  rough  and 
without  separatiilg  the  bran.  Damaged  wheat  is  also 
sometimes  used.  When  the  starch  is  sufficiently  pure 
it  is  blued  with  smalt,  and  then  gradually  dried,  during 
which  process  it  splits  with  much  regularity  into  the 
.  prismatic  columns  in  which  wheaten  starch  is  commonly 
.met  with.  Starch,  when  it  is  boiled  under  very  high 
pi^eesure,  becomes  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  the 
umbstanoe  used  to  make  postage  and  receipt  stamps 
.adhesive;  it  is  also  used  in  .calico-printing,  and  is 
jeiBblled  British  gum*  The  lai^est  manufactory  of  this 
article  is  at  'Non^idcb. 
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Stationery.  A  term  which  is  not  very  well  defined ; 
but  which  is  now  commonly  understood  to  designate 
the  pens,  ink,  paper,  wax,  wafers,  and  other  materials 
necessary  to  the  writing  of  letters,  including  pen- 
knivfes,  erasers.  Sec.  Formerly  the  term  had  a  wider 
signification,  stationer  and  bookseller  being  held  to  be , 
synonymous. 

Stavesacre.  The   acrid,    emetic,  purgative   seeds  of" 
Delphinium  Staphisagria,  which  are  used  as  a  remedy 
for  worms  and  itch.     The  seeds  are  also  employed  in 
the  Levant  for  intoxicating  fish. 

Stearine^  Stearic  acid.  The  solid  constituent  of  fatty 
substances. 

Steel  (F.  acier,  G,  stahl,  It.  acmajo,  L.  chalybs,  Euss. 
and  Sw.  stal,  Sp.  acero).  Iron,  combined  with  other 
ingredients,  refined  in  the  furnace ;  this  renders  it 
whitish,  and  its  grain  closer  and  finer  than  common 
iron.  The  finest  iron  for  the  making  of  steel  is  obtained 
from  the  mine  of  Dannemira  in  the  proviace  of  Upsal 
in  Sweden.  Steel,  of  all  metals,  is  that  susceptible  of 
the  greatest  degree  of  hardness  ;  and  this  is  obtained 
by  plunging  it  when  red  hot  into  cold  water  or  oil,  by 
which  means  it  also  becomes  brittle  or  highly  elastic. 
On  these  accounts  steel  is  used  for  surgical  instru- 
ments, razors,  tools,  &c.  The  celebrated  Damascene, 
Ferrara,  and  Toledo  sword-blades  were  made  of  highly 
tempered  steel. 

Stencilling.  A  resemblance  of  paper-hangings.  The 
figure  which  all  the  parts  of  any  particular  colour 
make  in  the  design  being  cut  out  in  a  thin  piece  of 
leather  or  oil-cloth,  and  being  spread  fiat  upon  the 
place  to  be  stencilled,  is  rubbed  over  with  the  colour 
properly  tempered  by  means  of  a  large  brush.  The 
colour  passing  over  the  whole  is  consequently  spread 
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on  those  parts  where  the  cloth  or  leather  is  cut 
away^  and  gives  the  same  effect  as  if  printed  by 
blocks. 

Sterlet.  The  Adpenser  Ruiherm&,  a  species  of  stur- 
geon, the  swimming-bladder  of  which  yields  the  best 
Russian  isinglass.  Its  flesh  is  prized  for  food^  and  its 
roe  yields  caviare. 

Stick-lac.  The  crude  lac  or  red-colouring  resin  formed 
by  the  Coccus  lacca,  and  incrusting  smaU  twigs. 

St.  John'S-WOrtS.  Plants  with  opposite  undivided 
leaves,  often  dotted  with  minute  oil-glands,  easily  seen 
when  held  against  the  light.  The  shirub  is  scattered 
widely  over  the  globe,  although  not  very  numerous, 
either  in  species  or  individuals.  It  is  used  to  a  slight 
extent  in  medicine. 

Stock-fish.  Dry  and  hard  cod-fish. 

Stockings  are  coverings  for  the  legs.  They  are  formed 
of  only  one  thread  entwined,  so  as  to  form  a  species 
of  tissue,  extremely  elastic,  and  readily  adapting  itself 
to  the  figure  of  the  part  it  is  employed  to  cover.  This 
tissue  cannot  be  called  cloth,  for  it  has  neither  warp 
noi;  woof,  but  it  approaches  closely  to  it ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  very  superior.  The 
manufacture,  which  is  by  means  of  frames,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Mr.  Lee  in  1589,  is  carried  on  principally  at 
Nottingham,  where  an  immense  number  of  persons  are 
employed. 

Stone-ware.  Under  this  denomination  are  compre- 
hended all  the  different  artificial  combinations  of  earthy 
bodies  which  are  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

Storax.  A  resinous  drjag,  which  issues  in  a  fluid  state 
from  the  storax-tree.  Storax  is  distinguished  as 
the  common  and  the  tear  or  gum ;  the  latter  is  the 
more  valuable.     The  common  storax  is  in  masses, 
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with  an  admixture  of  woody  matter,  like  sawdust. 
This  is  the  sort  usually  met  with  in  commerce, 
the  tear  stdrax  being  scarce.  We  have  it  principally 
from  the  East  Indies. 

Stourbridge  clay  resembles  potter's  day  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  is  far  more  refractory  in  the  fire.  It  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  owing  probably  to  the  presence  of  car- 
bonaceous matter.  It  is  extensively  used  in  making 
crucibles,  glass  pots,  &c. 

Stramonium.  A  medicinal  plant  (the  Datura)  of 
poisonous  properties,  used  for  smoking  in  chips  or  in 
cigars,  &c. 

Straw.  The  stalk  of  plants  of  the  larger  of  the  grass 
tribe.  In  a  green  state  straw  with  the  leaves  upon 
it  affords  excellent  food  for  cattle ;  when  dry  it  is 
used  for  thatch  and  other  rural  coverings,  as  litter 
for  various  animals,  as  stuffing  for  mattresses  for  our 
own  use ;  also  as  excellent  packing  material  for  glass, 
crockery,  &c.  When  prepared  and  plaited  it  forms 
the  substance  of  which  certain  descriptions  of  hats 
and  bonnets  are  manufactured.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
prepared  as  follows :  it  is  cut  near  the  joints,  and  the 
outer  covering  being  removed  it  is  sorted  into  sizes 
and  made  up  into  bundles ;  these  are  then  dipped  in 
water  and  shaken  that  they  may  not  retain  too  much 
moisture,  and  afterwards  placed  upon  their  ends  upon 
rods  extending  across  a  dose  box,  in  which  brimstone 
is  burning,  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  them ;  here 
they  remain  for  some  hours  closely  shut  up.  The 
splitting  is  the  next  process;  for  this  one  person 
suffices  for  fifty  braiders.  It,  is  done  by  a  small 
machine  held  in  the  hand.  Straws  when  split  are 
called  splints,  of  which  each  worker  has  a  certain 
quantity,  and. plaits  them  while  they  are  damp.     It 
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now  becomes  straw-plait  of  di£Eerent  pattens  and  de- 
grees of  fineness,  and  distingaished  in  the  trade  by 
a  variety  of  names.  The  principal  mflnn&ctaring 
districts  of  straw-plait  are  Bedifordshire,  Hertfordshire, 
and  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  principal  markets 
Lnton,  Dunstable,  and  St.  Alban's.  The  finest  hats^ 
are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  whence 
they  are  exported  in  great  numbers.  The  plait  of 
these  is  formed  of  the  upper  joint  or  two  of  a  small 
species  of  wheat  cultivated  for  the  straw  only.  An- 
other description  of  straw -ware,  of  very  superior 
character,  is  known  in  the  trade  as  Tuscan,  This 
was  originally  made  in  Florence  and  its  neighbonr- 
hood,  but  is  now  an  English  manufacture,  made  of 
very  fine  whole  straws  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
Leghorn  articles. 

Strawberry.  An  esteemed  and  choice  fruit,  a  species 
ot  Fragaria,  largely  cultivated  as  a  table-fruit  and 
for  making  jam. 

Strychnia.  A  powerful  alkaline  poison,  obtained  from 
a  species  of  Strychnos  or  the  Nux  vomica  bean. 

Stucco.  A  fine  plaster  used  for  covering  walls,  &c.,  as 
a  preservative  from  damp ;  a  combination  of  gypsum, 
which  generally  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  with  gela- 
tine or  strong  glue.  This  composition  dries  more 
slowly  than  that  made  with  water,  but  is  harder  and 
more  durable,  and  is  much  used  for  interior  decoration. 

Stufife.  A  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  fabrics  of  gold, 
silver,  silk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread  manufkctored 
in  the  loom. 

Stum*  In  the  win^-trade  denotes  the  unfermented  jm'ce 
of  the  grape  after  it  has  been  several  times  racked  off 
and  s^Murated  from  its  sediment. 

StQrgeon.  A  large  fish,  somewhat  allied  to  tlie  shark 
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iamily,  but  differing  in  its  habits.  The  body  is  covered 
ivith  several  laige  homy  plates,  similar  to  those  upon 
a  tortmse.  The  flesh  is  delicate,  well  flavoured,  and 
similar  in  appearance  to  veal.  Its  fishery  is  import- 
ant, as  caviare  and  isiinglaps  are  made  from  different 
parts  of  it.  The  isinglass  sturgeon,  Acipenser  huso, 
is  the  largest  <^  the  species.  It  is  found  exten- 
sively in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  ascend- 
ing the  t^butaiy  streams  in  immense  multitudes ;  it 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet.  The 
approach  of  winter  is  the  time  of  the  principal  fishery, 
as  they  are  then  full  of  eggs ;  indeed,  the  spawn^ 
of  which  caviare  is  made,  is  often  so  abundant  that  it 
weighs  one-third  of  the  whole  fish.  The  isinglass  of 
commerce  is  made  firom  the  ai^-bladder,  and  leather 
is  often  manuiieu^tured  from  the  skin. 

Styrax.  See  Storax. 

SuGCades.  Sweetmeats  or  preserves  in  sugar,  whether 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  confectionery. 

Succory  (Gichoriamintylms).  Much  used  in  France  as 
a  winter  salad,  under  the  name  of  barbe  du  Capucine^ 
The  common  way  to  grow  this  plant  is  similar  to 
carrots.  When  the  tapering  roots  have  attained  some 
size  they  are  lifted,  and  the  leaves  cut  off;  the  roots  are 
then  planted  in  sand»  ki  a  dark  room  or  cellar,  where^ 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  light,  the  roots  throw 
eat  white  leaves,  which  mske  an  excellent  vegetable. 
This  plant  is  the  chiooiry  of  conmierce,  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  coffee. 

Sllgar  (Dan.  suker,  D.  mwjcer,  F.  sticre^  Ot.  zucker,  It. 
zucea/ro,  L.  sacchcmim,  Pol.  eukier^  Port,  assucar, 
Buss,  saehcuray  Sp.  aztrntr,  8w.  socker).  A  sdid  sweet 
substance  mth  aa  agreeable  flavoury  obtaiobed  fiom  the 
juice  pf  .tiie  sii£air*c&ne  (Artmfh  8(u:ehaaifera%  which  is 
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cultivated  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  East  In* 
dies.  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  cane  is 
propagated  by  the  top  shoots,  which  are  cut  from  the  old 
canes.  Two  of  them  are  sufficient  for  a  cane-hole. 
These  being  placed  longitudinally  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  are  covered  with  mould  nearly  two  inches  deep, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  young  sprouts  appear. 
Canes  of  the  first  year's  growth  are  called  plant  canes; 
the  sprouts  which  spring  from  the  roots  of  canes  that 
have  been  cut  for  sugar  are  called  ratoons.  The  first 
yearly  returns  from  their  roots  are  called  first  ratoons; 
the  second  year's  growth,  secoTid  ratoons.  Brown 
or  muscovado  sugar  is  the  raw  material  whence  the 
British  sugar-bakers  chiefly  make  their  loaf  or  refined 
sugar.  Clayed  sugar  is  that  which  has  undergone  a 
further  clarification  from  the  molasses  by  the  addi- 
tional filtering.  Refined  or  hmvp  sugar  is  that  which 
being  ratirely  freed  from  impurities  appears  perfectly 
white;  it  is  sold  to  the  public  in  conical  loaves, 
whence  it  has  likewise  obtained  the  appellation  of 
loaf  sugar.  Sugar-candy  is  made  by  boiling  the  boIq^ 
tions  of  brown  or  clayed  sugar'till  they  become  thick; 
sticks  or  strings  are  then  put  into  the  vessels,  and  to 
these  the  substance  adheres  as  it  cools,  forming  crystals 
or  candy.  The  first  process  sugar  undergoes  when  it  is 
to  be  refined,  either  from  raw  or  clayed  sugar,  is  called 
clarification.  It  consists  in  dissolving  the  sugar  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  lime-water,  addbig  thereto  bol- 
lock's blood  and  exposing  it  to  heat. '  This  being  done, 
it  undergoes  a  second  general  operation,  called  evapo- 
ration ;  and  is  then  at  a  proper  period  poured  into 
moulds,  where  it  is  allowed  to  grain.  The  pdnt  of 
the  mould  or  cone  is  undermost  and  perforated,  to  allow 
the  impurities  to  separate.     The  base  of  the  cone  is 
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covered  with  moist  clay^  the  water  of  which  gradually 
filters  through  the  sugar  and  displaces  a  quantity  of 
impure  liquid.  After  the  sugar,  by  standing  in  these 
moulds,  acquires  consistence  it  is  carried  to  a  stove 
and  gradually  heated,  to  dissipate  any  remaining  mois- 
ture ;  this  is  the  sugar-loaf.  The  perfection  of  refined 
sugar,  when  formed  into  waves  or  lumps,  consists  in 
whiteness  joined  to  a  smallness  of  grain,  in  being  dry 
and  somewhat  transparent.  Bastards  is  a  coarse 
kind  of  crusted  loaf  sugar,  made  from  the  syrups 
and  other  refuse  of  refined  sugar,  particularly  from  the 
impure  crust  which  forms  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
pans  when  the  sugar  is  refining,  and  which  therefore 
is  called  pan  sugar ;  while  the  extreme  impurities, 
which  are  called  scum,  from  their  being  the  skim- 
mings of  the  pans  when  the  sugar  is  boiling,  are  bought 
by  a  lower  class  of  sugar-refiners,  called  scum-boilers, 
and  made  by  them  ostensibly  into  molasses,  but  a 
great  part  of  which  is  nsed  for  the  illicit  distillation 
of  spirits.  Sugar  is  everywhere  in  extensive  use,  and 
in  this  country  ranks  rather  among  the  indispensable 
necessaries  of  life  than  among  the  luxuries.  It  is 
also  procured  fron^  an  immense  variety  of  other  plants, 
as  maple,  beetroot,  birch,  parsnip,  &c.  The  sugar- 
cane has  been  grown  from  the  remotest  period  in 
China  and  India,  but  it  was  very  imperfectiy  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.  It  is  believed  te 
be  indigenous  to  the  continent  of  South  America  and 
the  West  India  Islands ;  but  the  art  of  making  the 
sugar  from  the  cane  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Portuguese,  who  had  learned  it  from  the 
Saracens. 
Sugar  beau.  The  Phaseolm  sacQharatuSy  a  sweet  and 
nutritious  pulse  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies ;  the 
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Bciiiiitar-podded  kidney  bean^  P.  dmaMs,  a  native  of 
Eastern  India. 

Sugar  of  lead.  The  acetate  of  lead,  or  a  combina- 
tion formed  by  dissolving  litharge  or  the  oxide  of  lead 
in  vinegar.  It  is  nsed  in  medicinal  ointm^its  and 
lotions,  and  as  the  principal  drier  of  the  painter* 

Sllgar  vinegar.  In  the  West  Indies  and  other  cane- 
growing  countries  the  spoiled  and  waste  saccharine 
jnice  and  washings  are  used  to  make  vinegar. 

Sulea.  A  name  in  Bengal  for  the  Polynemus  sele,  a 
fish  from  which  isinglass  is  obtained. 

Sulphate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  salifiable  base.  The  sulphates  are  an  im- 
portant class  of  salts,  most  of  which  are  noticed  under 
their  popular  commercial  names. 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone  (F.  soufre,  G.  schewfel.  It. 
zolfo,  Bolfoy  Sp.  azufrcy  Arab,  kibreet),  A  mineral  of  a 
yellow  colour,  almost  tasteless,  without  odour,  brittle 
and  transparent.  It  is  one  of  the  simple  chemical 
substances,  and  unites  with  many '  others,  forming 
various  acids  and  sulpfaurets.  It  occurs  almost  in 
a  pure  form  in  the  volcanic  countries,  particularly  Ice- 
land, Java,  and  Naples,  sometimes  as  a  powdery  or 
granular  mass,  at  otjbiers  in  the  state  of  fine  laige 
crystals.  It  also  occurs  in  combination  with  numerous 
of  the  coarser  metals — iron,  copper,  lead,  &c. — and  in 
veins  in  Suabia,  Spain,  &c.  Native  sulphur  is  im- 
ported from  Sicily  in  rough  oblong  masses,  called 
rough  brimstone.  The  sulphur  extracted  from  various 
of  the  metallic  sulphurets,  such*  as  pyrites,  galene,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  above  rough  kind,  when  melted  and  cast 
in  cylinders,  forms  roll  brimstone.  When  heated  the 
fomes  which  sublime,  being  collected,  constitute  ^^ou^er 
ofstdphur.    When  deposited  by  chemical  means  fifom 
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its  combinations  it  constitutes  cream  of  sulphtir, 
Sulpluir  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  It  is  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  in 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
is  also  used  extensively  in  medicine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Sulphurio  acid.  One  of  the  most  important  chemical 
agents  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  made  by 
conducting  the  burning  fumes  of  sulphur  through  a 
leaden  vessel  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  oxide, 
water,  and  steam.     It  is  also  called  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sulphtir  impressions.  Coins,  gems,  and  other  small 
articles  of  curiosity  and  value  have  very  often  moulds 
and  casts  of  them  taken  in  sulphur. 

Smnach.  A  myrtle-leaved  shrub,  much  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  The  sumach  of 
commerce  is  the  leaves  and  flowers  dried  and  pounded. 
It  is  used  in  tanning  light-coloured  leathers,  and  also 
as  an  orange-^yellow  dye.  Sicilian  sumach  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  finest  quality  comes  &om 
Alcano ;  superior  sorts  are  brought  from  Garini,  Cala- 
taflmi,  Monreale,  Termini,  &c.  The  crop  in  Sicily  is 
made  in  July  and  August.  Sumach  may  be  considered 
of  good  quality  when  its  odour  is  strong,  colour  of  a 
lively  green,  well  ground,  and  free  from  stalks. 

Sumbul^  or  Musk-root,  is  obtained  from  EuryaTigium 
Sumbul,  growing  in  Central  Asia. 

Sun  hemp  of  TxidiBi,  {Crotalaria  juncea).  Extensively 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre,  especially  in  Mysore 
and  the  Deccan.  By  proper  treatment  it  becomes 
soft,  fine,  and  white,  bearing  comparison  with  flax. 

Suim.  A  material  used  throughout  the  East  Indies  for 
cordage ;  it  is  the  fibrous  product  of  the  Cortularia 
juneea. 
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Sweet  potato.  The  root  of  Batatm  edvlis,  commonly 
and  very  extensively  cultivated  in  tropical  eoimtries, 
although  not  known  to  have  been  found  growing  in  a 
wild  stote.  The  root  contains  much  starch  and  sac- 
charine matter. 

Sweets.  In  the  wine-trade  denotes  any  vegetable  juice« 
whether  obtained  by  means  of  sugar,  raisins,  or  other 
foreign  or  domestic  fruit,  which  is  added  to  wine  with 
a  design  to  improve  it ;  also  an  excise  word  for  any 
British-made  wine,  such  as  elder,  currant,  ginger 
wine,  &c. 

Swivel.  A  small  gun  or  cannon,  carrying  a  ball  of  half 
a  pound,  and  fixed  in  a  socket  on  a  ship's  side,  stem, 
or  bow,  and  also  in  the  tops.     It  is  movable. 

Sword-fish.  The  Xiphius  gladius^  a  fish  which  is 
eaten  fresh  in  many  localities,  and  pickled  and  shipped 
from  Massachusetts. 

Sycamore.  The  Acer  psevdo'platanus  is  common  in 
Europe;  it  is  also  called  great  maple,  and  in  gcotiand 
and  the  north  of  England  the  plane-tree.  Its  mean 
size  is  -thirty-two  feet  high ;  it  is  a  very  clean  wood, 
with  a  figure  like  the  plum-tree,  but  much  smaller.  It 
is  softer  than  beech,  but  rather  disposed  to  brittleness. 
The  colour  of  young  sycamore  is  silky  white,  and  of 
the  old  brownish-white ;  the  wood  of  middle  age  is 
intermediate  in  colour  and  the  strongest.  Some  of 
the  pieces  are  very  handsomely  mottied.  It  is  used 
in  furniture,  pianofortes,  harps,  and  for  the  superior 
kind  of  Tunbridge  turnery ;  it  may  be  cut  into  veij 
good  screws,  and  is  used  for  presses,  dairy  utensils, 
&c.  A  variety  of  sycamore,  which  is  called  hare-wood, 
is  richer  in  figure,  and  sometimes  striped,  but  it  is  in 
other  respects  similar  to  the  above.  Some  of  the 
foreign  kinds  are  very  beautifully  rippled  and  waved, 
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and  almost  as  richly  so  as  satin-wood ;  such  pieces  are 
selected  for  the  backs  of  the  handsomest  yiolins,  the 
sonnding-boards  of  which,  and  of  most  other  instra- 
ments,  are  made  of  Swiss  deal,  which  is  probably  the 
produce  of  the  larch. 

Sycamore  fig.  A  large  Egyptian  tree,  affording  a  food 
used  by  the  Arabs.  Its  light  wood  is  said  to  be 
almost  imperishable,  and  served  to  make  the  cases 
of  Egyptian  mommies. 

Sycee  silver.  The  only  approach  to  a  silver  currency 
among  the  Chinese.  In  it  the  government  duties  and 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  are  paid,  and  it  is  also 
current  among  the  merchants  in  general.  The  pu)rest 
quality  has  97  to  99  per  cent  pure  silver. 

Syracuse*  A  luscious,  red,  muscadine  wine,  made  in 
Italy;  the  name  is  also  given  to  a  white  vin  de 
liqueur.  ' 

T. 

Tabashir.  A  white  secreted  silicious  matter,  found  in 
the  joints  of  the  female  bamboo ;  also  called  bamboo- 
salt,  which  has  some  medicinal  repute  in  the  East, 
being  deemed  tonic  and  astringent.  At  a  red  heat  it 
fuses  into  a  transparent  glass. 

Tabletterie.  A  French  commercial  name  for  small 
wares  in  shell,  ivory,  bone,  &c.,  and  other  turned 
articles,  which  are  not  classed  under  the  head  of 
mercerie, 

Tacamahaca.  A  solid  resinous  substance,  of  which 
there  are  two  sorts.  The  best  is  called  tacamahaca  in 
shells.  This  is  concrete  and  somewhat  unctuous,  of  a 
pale-yellowish  or  green  colour.  Its  smell  is  exceedingly 
fragrant  and  pleasant,  between  lavender  and  musk ; 
its  taste  resinous  and  aromatic.     It  is  the  produce  of 

EE 
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a  species  of  poplar-tree,  and  is  particularly  abundant 
in  the  scales  which  form  the  outer  coverings  of  the 
buds.  It  is  obtained  from  America  and  the  East 
Indies.  That  of  Bom*bon  is  obtained  from  CaZc^pftylhun 
calaba.  The  American  is  imported  in  large  oblong 
masses  wrapt  in  flag-leaTOS. 

Talc.  A  species  of  fossil  found  in  Scotland,  Bohemia, 
Bussia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  many  parts  of  India  and 
China.  The  Bussian  a^d  the  Chinese  talc  are  the 
best  in  quality.  These  are  perfectly  transparent  and 
colourless,  and  are  used  for  windows,  for  the  tops  and 
sometimes  the  cards  of  compass-boxes,  the  front  of 
furnace-doors,  and  for  mountmg  microscopic  objects. 
That  brought  from  the  Tyrolese  mountains  is  called 
in  commerce  Venetian  talc ;  it  is  of  various  colours, 
soft  and  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  in  thin  pieces  semi- 
transparent  when  pounded.  It  is  used  by  gold-beaters 
and  by  other  artisans.  It  should  be  chosen  of  a 
beautiful  pearl  colour ;  but  it  has  in  general  either  a 
yellowish  or  faint  bhie  tinge.  Its  pure  translucent 
flakes  are  frequentiy  used  by  the  Indians  for  ornament- 
ing  the  banbles  employed  in  their  ceremonies. 

Talcose  slate  is  a  rock  resembling  mica  slate.  Tal- 
cose  rocks  are  the  gold  rocks  of  the  world,  and  contain 
the  topaz  of  Brazil,  euclase,  and  other  minerals. 

Talepoty  or  Fan  Palm  (Corypha  vmhracuRfera).  The 
dried  leaves  are  commonly  used  in  Ceylon ;  they  are 
light,  strong,  and  waterproof. 

TaUow  (F.  mdf,  O.  talQy  It.  Bevoy  sego,  Buss,  solo, 
Sp.  sebo).  Animal  fat  melted  down  and  purified,  being 
chiefly  used  in  making  soap  and  candles,  and  in  the 
dressing  of  leather.  Its  quality  depends  partly  upon 
the  animal  from  which  it  is  extracted,  and  partly 
upon  the  care  taken  iii  the  clarification.     Besides  our 
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extensive  snppties  of  natiTe  tallow,  we  annually  im- 
port a  Yery  large  quantity,  principally  from  Rnssia, 
the  Biver  Plate,  and  the  AnstraUan  colonies.  Tallow 
is  divided  into  different  sorts;  namely,  white  and 
yellow  candle  taUow,  and  common  and  Siberian  soap 
talloto,  although  it  is  allowed  that  the  same  sort  often 
differs  in  quality. 

Tallow-tree.  The  StiUingia  sehifera,  the  Croton 
sebtferum  of  some  authors,  largely  collected  in  China 
for  making  candles.  The  seeds,  which  are  enveloped 
in  the  ^  tallow,'  are  steamed,  beaten,  and  sifted.  The 
coarse  tallow  thus  obtained  is  strained  through  a 
cylinder  of  twisted  straw.  The  candles  are  usually 
dipped  in  wax,  owing  to  the  *  tallow'  becoming  soft 
in  warm  weather.  For  festivals  they  are  made  very 
large,  and  ornamented. 

Tally  trade.  The  name  given  to  a  system  of  dealing 
carried  on  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  by  which 
shopkeepers  furnish  certain  articles  on  credit  to  their 
customers,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  the  stipulated 
price  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly  instalments. 

Tamarind-tree  {Tamarindicus  Indica).  A  large 
tmd  beautiful  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  belonging  to 
the  natural  family  of  Leguminosa.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  composed  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  pairs  of 
sessile  leaflets,  which  are  half  an  inch  only  in  length, 
and  one-sixth  in  breadth.  The  flowers  are  disposed 
five  or  six  together  in  loose  clusters ;  the  petals  are 
yellowish,  and  beautifully  variegated  with  red  veins. 
The  pods  are  thick,  compressed,  and  of  a  dull  browi^ 
colour  when  ripe.  The  seeds  are  flat,  angular,  hard, 
and  shining,  and  are  lodged  in  a  dark  adhesive  pulp. 
The  tamarind-tree  exists  also  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa ;  but  that  of  the  West  Indies  is 
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perhaps  a  different  species,  distingaished  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  pods,  which  contain  two,  three,  or  four 
seeds  only.  In  the  West  Indies  the  pods  are  gathered 
in  June,  Jnly,  and  Angost,  when  folly  ripe;  and  the 
fmit  being  freed  from  the  shelly  fragments  is  placed 
in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  symp  ponred  over  it 
till  the  cask  is  filled.  The  syrup  pervades  every  part 
quite  down  to  the  bottom,  and  when  cool  the  cask  is 
headed  for  sale.  The  East  Indian  tamarinds  are 
darker  coloured  and  drier,  are  more  esteemed,  and  are 
said  to  be  preserved  without  sugar.  This  fruit  has  an 
agreeable  acid  and  sweetish  taste,  is  refrigerant  and 
gently  laxative*  A  simple  infusion  in  warm  water 
forms  a  very  gratefcd  beverage,  which  is  advan- 
tageously used  in  febrile  diseases.  The  Turks  and 
Arabs  carry  the  pods,  prepared  with  sugar  or  honey, 
either  green  or  ripe,  in  their  journeys  across  the 
deserts,  and  they  are  found  to  constitute  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  article  of  food. 

Tazuarix.  A  well-known  genus  of  trees,  the  bark  of  all 
of  which  is  slightly  bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic.  In 
Denmark  it  is  used  instead  of  hops  for  making  beer, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  tonic  remedy.  The 
T.  gallica  of  Mount  Sinai  is  at  certain  seasons  covered 
with  a  kind  of  sugary  exudation,  said  to  be  produced 
by  the  puncture  of  the  Coccus  manipariiSy  called  Ara- 
bian manna. 

Tambourine.  A  musical  instrument,  something  like 
the  head  of  a  drum,  with  metal  clappers  placed  round 
it  jbo  increase  the  noise. 

Tambiili.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaf  of  the  betel 
pepper. 

Tammy.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff. 

Tamping.  The  Malay  term  for  a  package.     'Sago 
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tamping'  is  baled  sago  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the 
pandanus. 

Tam-ping:  The  Chinese  term  for  a  kind  of  oilcake  ex- 
tensively imported  into  Shanghai,  and  made  from  a 
large  white  pea.  ^ 

Tampinnis.  A  frait-tree  of  Penang,  of  a  light-red 
coiour,  used  for  ornamental  fhmitnre,  billiard-cues, 
&e« 

Tanjib.  A  cotton  fabric  made  fdr  India. 

Tanner's  bark.  The  bark  of  oak,  chestnut,  willow, 
larch,  and  other  trees,  which  abounds  in  tannin,  and 
is  used  by  tanners  in  preparing  leather. 

Tanning.  A  mechanical  art,  by  which  the  hides  and 
skins  of  various  animals,  particularly  those  of  neat 
cattle,  are  converted  into  sole-leather,  upper-leather, 
harness,  &c.,  by  being  cleansed  of  hair  and  flesh,  and 
saturated  with  the  tanning  principle  contained  in  oak 
or  other  tanner's  bark. 

Tape.  Asort  of  narrow  band  made  either  from  flaxen  or 
cotton  thread.  Tape  is  wdVen  upon  a  small  loom  in 
the  same  manner  as  linen. 

Tapestry.  A  kind  of  woven  hangings  of  wool  and  silk, 
frequency  raised  and  enriched  with  gold  and  silver, 
representing  figures  of  men,  beasts,  landscapes,  his- 
tories, &c.  Tapestry-work  is  distinguished  by  the 
artisans  into  two  kinds,  viz.  that  of  high  and  that  of 
low  warp,  though  the  difference  is  rather  in  the 
manner  of  working  than  in  the  work  itself,  which  is  in 
effect  the  same  in  both,  only  the  forms,  and  conse- 
quently the  warps,  are  differently  situated ;  those  of 
the  high  warp  being  erected  horizontally,  while  in  the 
low  warp  they  are  perpendicular*  ' 

Tapioca.  A  species  of  starch  or  white  coarse  powder 
derived  from  the  roots  of  the  bitter  cassava  (Janipha 
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Tartar  emetic.  The  tartrate  of  potash  and  anti- 
mony, a  Talnable  medicine  in  catarrh  and  long  dis- 
eases, &c. 

Tar- water.  The  ammoniacal  water  of  gas-works; 
water  impregnated  with  tar,  formerly  considered  a 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

Tash..  A  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  thread. 

Tavalam.  A  term  which,  substituting  bullocks  for 
camels,  is  equivalent  to  a  caravan* 

Tawing  is  the  art  of  preparing  .or  dressing  skins  in 
white,  to  fit  them  for  use  in  divers  manufactures,  par- 

.  ticularly  gloves,  purses,  &c.  All  skins  may  be  tawed, 
but  those  chiefly  so  treated  are  lamb,  sheep,  kid,  and 
goat  skins. 

Tea  (Chin,  cha,  te,  D.  te,  F.  the,  It.  te,  Buss,  tchai, 
Hind,  cha,  Malay,  teh).  The  leaves  of  the  shrub 
Thea  viridis,  a  native  of  China^  Japan,  and  Assam, 
and  cultivated  in  Brazil  and  other  places.  It  is  an 
evergreen,  growing  to  the  height  of  &om  four  to  six 
feet,  and  bears  white  flowers,  resembling  wild  roses. 
Botanically  considered,  the  tea-tree  is  a  single  species; 
the  green  and  black,  with  all  the  diversities  of  each, 
being  mere  varieties,  produced  by  difference  of  climate, 
soil,  locality,  age  of  the  crop  when  taken,  and  modes 
of  preparation  for  the  market.  In  China  theire  are 
great  numbers  of  tea-farms,  generally  of  small  extent, 
situated  on  the  upper  valleys  and  on  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  hills,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  rich,  and  well 
drained.  The  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  and  they 
are  generally  allowed  to  remain  three  years  before  a 
crop  of  leaves  is  taken  from  them,  as  this  operation 
of  course  injures  their  growth;  even  with  care  they 
become  stunted  and  unprofitable  in  about  eight  or  ten 
years.      When  the  crop  is  ready  the  leaves  are  care- 
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folly  picked  by  hand,  one  by  one,  and  there  are  UBoally 
three  or  four  gatherings  in  each  year,  the  first  crop 
of  yoong  leaves  in  the  spring  being  of  the  most  value. 
A  well-grown  bush,  well  treated^  will  produce  two  6r 
three  pounds  of  tea  annually.  In  the  making  of  the 
green  teas  the  leaves  are  only  allowed  to  dry  for  an 
hour  or  two,  after  gathering,  before  they  are  thrown 
into  heated  roasting-pans  placed  over  a  wood  fire  ; 
they  are  stirred  quickly  with  the  hands,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  few  minutes ;  they  are  next  rolled  by 
hand  on  a  table  covered  with  mats,  and  afterwards 
roasted  and  rolled  again;  the  colour  is  by  this  time 
set ;  and  the  after  processes  of  sorting  and  refiring, 
which  for  the  finer  sorts  are  repeated  several  times, 
may  be  deferred  for  a  leisure  time.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  black  tea  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain 
a  long  time  drying  before  they  are  fired;  they  are 
tossed  about  and  patted  whilst  cooling,  and  are  finally 
dried  over  a  much  slower  fire.  These  differences  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  both  in  colour 
and  flavour  between  black  and  green  teas,  as  the 
black  undergoes  a  slight  fermentation  before  it  is 
dried.  Some  of  the  green  teas  are  made  by  the 
admixture  of  colouring  matter,  such  as  indigo  and 
burnt  gypsum,  whilst  others  are  scented  by  aromatic 
flowers  or  leaves.  Mr.  Fortune  states  that  these 
additional  processes  are  performed  after  the  tea  has 
been  collected  by  the  merchant,  who  goes  hitnBelf  to 
all  the  small  towns,  villages,  and  temples  in  a  certain 
district,  where  he  purchases  tea  from  the  priests  and 
small  farmers.  The  small  farmer  and  manipulator  is 
not  overpaid,  but  great  profits  are  received  by  the 
middlemen.  The  climate  most  congenial  for  the  tea- 
plant  seems  to  be  that  between  the  25th  and  28d 
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degrees  of  latitude  and  the  115th  and  122d  degrees 
of  east  longitude.  In  the  Himalayas,  tea  grows  at 
an  eleyation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
in  the  talley  of  the  Dhoon,  at  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
layaSi  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brahmapootra  in  Assam  and  the  Soonna  in  Sylhet, 
at  a  very  small  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  hill  or  phun,  from  1000  to  8000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  tea-plant  thrives  well,  and  the 
only  condition  that  it  appears  to  require  is  a  light  and 
porous  soil. ' 
Teak-wood  is  the  produce  of  the  Tectonia  grandis,  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Malabar  Coast 
and  of  the  Bajahmundry  Gircars,  as  well  as  of  Java, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Moulmein  and  Tenasserim  coasts. 
It  grows  quickly,  straight,  and  lofty;  the  wood  is 
light  and  porous  and  easily  worked,  but  it  is  never- 
theless strong  and  durable  ;  it  is  soon  seasoned,  and 
being  oily  does  not  injure  iron,  and  shrinks  but  little 
in  width.  Its  colour  is  light  brown  ;  and  it  is  much 
esteemed  in  India  as  most  valuable  timber  for  ship- 
building, house-carpentry,  &c.,  as  it  is  disliked  by  all 
kinds  of  insects.  It  has  many  localities.  The  Malabar 
teak,  grown  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghaut  Moun- 
tains, is  considered  the  best,  and  is  always  preferred 
for  our  Government  docl^ards.  Teak  is  a  more  brittle 
wood  than  the  sale  or  the  sissaw.  In  twenty-five  years 
the  teak  attains  the  size  of  two  feet  diajneter,  and 
furnishes  serviceable  timber,  but  it  requires  eighty 
years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Some  of  the  old  trees 
have  beautiful  burrs,  resembling  the  Amboyna,  which 
are  much  esteemed.  Teak-wood,  when  fresh,  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  something  like  rose-wood.  It  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  timber  in  the  world  both 
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for  Btrengthy  fineness,  and  durability,  and  for  being 
always  free  from  white  ants. 

Teal.  A  small  well-known  species  of  wild  duck,  the 
Qtierquidtda  crecea,  common  over  Europe  in  the  winter, 
and  in  request  for  the  table. 

Teasel,  or  Fuller's  Thistle  (G.  weberdistel,  kratz- 
distel,  F.  chardon  a  carder,  It.  cardo  da  cardare, 
Sp.  cardencha,  cardo  peniador).  This  plant,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  is  an 
article  of  considerable  importance  to  clothiers,  who 
employ  the  hooked  awns  of  the  heads  for  raising  the 
nap  on  woollen  cloths ;  for  this  purpose  they  are 
fixed  round  the  periphery  of  a  large  broad  wheel, 
against  which  the  cloth  is  held  while  the  machine  is 
,  turned.  Only  the  cultivated  teasel  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  wild  one,  which  is  not  an  un- 
common plant  in  many  of  our  hedgerows  and  waste 
places,  though  it  has  abundant  spines,  has  no  hooks. 
Teasels  are  a  troublesome  and  an  uncertain  crop,  and 
are  mostly  grown  by  speculators.  They  are  sown  in 
April  and  are  cut  in  July,  each  one  separately,  with  a 
knife ;  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sorted  into  kings, 
middlings,  and  scrubs,  according  to  their  size. 

Teeth  of  animals,  and  teeth  and  tusks  of  elephants, 
form  articles  of  commerce.  The  grinders,  or  teeth 
proper,  are  used  for  knife-handles  and  other  purposes. 
The  teeth  of  many  camiyorous  animals  are  used  for 
necklaces  and  ornaments. 

Tender.  A  small  vessel  employed  to  attend  a  largo 
one,  to  supply  her  with  stores,  to  convey  inteUi* 
gence,  &c. 

Tengah.  The  Malay  name  for  a  variety  of  the  mangrove 
exported  extensively  to  China,  where  it  is  used  for 
tanning  leather  and  fishing-nets,  and  is  used  locally 
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as  8  dye,  a  decoction  of  it  producing  a  deep-bkck 
colour  when  the  cloth  or  substance  has  previously 
been  dyed  blue. 

Tent.  A  strong,  sweet-flaTOured  red  wine,  imported 
from  Spain. 

Terra  -  japonica^  or  Gutch,  is  a  gummy  resin, 
extracted  from  the  wood  of  a  tree  called  Mimosa 
catechu.  It  is  generally  imported  in  regular  flat 
cakes,  and  should  be  chosen  of  a  clear  uniform  choco- 
late colour,  the  brightest  and  least  burnt  that  can  be, 
and  as  free  from  sand  and  other  impurities  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  an  article  of  considerable  trade  between 
liidia  and  China,  and  when  imported  into  England 
usually  comes  &om  Bengal  and  Bonibay. 

Terra* verde  is  the  name  of  an  earth  of  a  deep 
bluish-green  colour,  much  used  in  the  colour-trade. 
It  is  dug  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Terry- velvet.  A  kind  of  silk  plush  or  ribbed  velvet. 

Theodolite.  A  most  important  surveying  instrument, 
for  measuring  horizontal  angles,  or  the  angular  dis- 
tances between  objects  projected  on  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. 

Thermometer.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
degrees  of  heat. 

Thermoscope.  A  very  sensitive  kind  of  thermo- 
meter. 

Thread.  A  small  hne,  formed  by  twisting  together 
fibres  of  flax,  cotton,  or  silk.  The  various  kinds  used 
in  sewing,  and  in  making  bobbin-net  and  some  other 
textile  fabrics,  consist  of  two  or  more  yams  firmly 
twisted  together. 

Thus,  or  Common  Frankincense.  A  spontaneous  exu- 
dation from  the.  spruce  {Abies  exceUa). 
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Thyme.  Dwarf  shrubs,  the  Thymus  vulgaris  ani  T. 
serpyllunif  of  agreeable,  strong,  and  penetrating  odour, 
yielding  a  Tolatile  oil,  and  Siiuch  used  in  Europe  as  an 
ingredient  in  culinary'  seasoning. 

Tiara.  A  diadem ;  a  high  head-dress. 

Tick^  or  Ticking.  A  sort  of  texture  used  for  cover- 
ing  bedding.  Ticking  is  made  either  from  hemp  or 
flax,  being  woven  in  the  loom  in  the  same  manner  as 
linen,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  both  in  quality 
and  appearance,  being  coarse  and  stiff,  though  close, 
and  presents  a  surface  marked  with  narrow  blue-and- 
white  stripes  alternately. 

Tick-bean.  A  small  horse*bean. 

Ticketing.  A  periodical  sale  of  ore  in  the  English 
mining  districts. 

Ticklenburghs.  A  coarse  mixed  linen  fabric,  made 
for  the  West  Indian  market. 

Tide-waiters,  or  Tidesmen.  Inferior  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Custom-house,  who  are  put  on  board 
ships.  Vessels  bound  for  London  are  boarded  by  these 
officers  at  Gravesend,  who  remain  with  the  ship,  if  in 
the  river,  until  all  her  customable  commodities  are 
unladen,  or  until  she  is  safely  in  one  of  the  docks 
belonging  to  the  port.  There  are  excise-officers  also 
of  this  class,  whose  duty  is  similar. 

Tiffany.  A  sort  of  transparent  gauze,  stiffened  with 
gum  and  pressed. 

Tiles.  A  kind  of  thin  brick,  used  for  roofs  of  houses 
and  outbuildings.  Another  sort  is  extensively  used 
for  paving  halls,  passages,  &c. 

Tile-tea.  A  kind  of  flat  brick  tea  of  much  solidity, 
made  in  China,  and  taken  to  Eiachta,  where  it  is  sold 
to  the  Armenians  and  Tartars,  who  distribute  it 
through  the  Caucasian  provinces  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
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The  Ealmtiky  Eirghis,  and  Buratria  natiTes  concnune 
the  greater  part  of  it.  It  is  prepared  in  a  different 
manner  from  common  tea,  being  stewed  with  milk, 
bntter,  salt,  and  herbs,  constituting  rather  an  article 
of  food  than  a  dietetic  beyerage. 

Timber  (Dan. /rommer,  D.  timvierhout,  F.  boisabdtir, 
G.  bauholz  zimmer,  Ital.  legname  da  fabbricare, 
Buss,  stroewoi).  Under  the  word  timber  we  nsnally 
class  all  those  woods  whidx  are  nsed  in  house  and 
ship  boildingy  or  the  making  of  machinery,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  ornamental  trees  which  are  nsed  for 
fomitare  and  fancy  articles,  and  which  are  emphatically 
wood.  (See  Wood.)  (For  a  description  of  the  varioas 
kinds  of  timber,  and  their  peculiar  uses,  see  Deals, 
Oak,  Teak,  &c.) 

Timothy-grass.  A  pastnre-grass,  the  Phleiim  pra- 
tense.  Quantities  of  this  small  grass-seed  are  im- 
ported ■  from  North  America.  There  are  seyeral 
varieties  of  Timothy,  which  are  extensively  cultivated 
as  spring  grass  for  fodder,  and  are  considered  very 
valuable  herbage. 

Tin  (Dan.  blik,  D.  bleky  F.  blanc,  G.  blechy  Ital.  lattdf 
Port,  folha  de  Flanders,  Buss,  shest,  Sp.  hoja  de 
latta).  One  of  the  imperfect  metals,  abounding  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  a  native 
or  pure  state,  though  more  frequently  mixed  with  a 
large  portion  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron.  The  erode 
ore  is  first  broken  to  pieces  and  washed ;  th^i  roasted 
.in  an  intense  heat,  which  dissipates  the  arsenic ;  and 
afterwards  fused  in  a  furnace  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
metallic  state.  Tin  readily  unites  with  copper,  form- 
ing the  composition  known  by  the  name  of  bronze  asii 
bell-metal;  by  immersing  thin  plates  of  iron  into 
melted  tin  they  become  coated,  and  are  then  termed 
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block-tin  or  latten,  which  is  manufactured  into  sauce- 
pans, canisters,  culinary  utensils,  &c.  The  ores  of 
this  metal  are  found  in  comparatiyely  few  places;  the 
principfd,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones,  are  Cornwall, 
Galicia,  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  the  Malay 
countries,  China,  Australia,  and  Banca  in  Asia. 

Tin-ores.  The  native  peroxide,  or  tin-stone,  and  the 
double  sulphurate  of  thi  and  copper.  The  latter,  some- 
times called  bell-metal  ore,  is  extremely  scarce. 

Tin  plates.  Sheets  of  iron  of  different  dimensions  and 
strength,  scaled,  cold-roUed,  immersed  in  an  acidu- 
lous ley,  and,  after  undergoing  other  preparations, 
coated  with  molten  tin.  They  are  used  for  lining 
packing-cases,  making  domestic  utensils,  and  in 
America  are  extensively  employed  for  roofing  churches 
and  dwelling-houses. 

Tinto.  A  red  Madeira  wine,  wanting  the  high  aroma  of 
the  white  sorts,  and  when  old  resembling  tawny  port. 

Tissue  is  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  or 
figured  colours. 

Toad-flax.  A  wild  plant,  the  lAnaria  vulgaris^  which 
has  purgative,  diuretic,  and  bitter  qualities.  It  is 
administered  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  a 
decoction  of  it  forms  a  poison  for  flies. 

Tobacco  (F.  tdbac,  G.  toback,  D.  tdbak,  It.  tobacco, 
Sp.  tahaco).  This  plant  was  introduced  into  Europe 
firom  America  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  The  word  is  fi*om  the  West  Indian 
name  for  a  peculiar  tobacco-pipe,  tobogo  or  tobacco, 
and  has  been  difiused  with  the  product  through  Europe, 
Asia,  AMca,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
hotter  countries  produce  those  kinds  which  are  most 
esteemed,  particularly  the  Virginian  tobacco  {Nico- 
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tianum  tabaciim),  an  elegant  annnal  plant,  which 
grows  six.  or  eight  feet  high,  bearing  large  leayes  and 
fine  pink  flowers  of  a  trompet  shape*   A  smaller  Mnd, 

•  with  greenish  flowers  and  roundish  leayes,  is  com- 
monly cultiyated  in  Germany  and  other  northern 
countries,  as  being  more  hardy  than  the  former. 
Other  kinds  are  also  preferred  in  some  places ;  hence 
the  cause  of  the  dififerent  flaTonrs  which  tobacco  in 
the  leaf  possesses.  Tobacco  is  cured  in  the  following 
manner :  the  plants  are  cut  down  when  the  lower 
leaves  become  spotted  with  brown ;  they  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  snn  for  a  day,  when  they  become 
withered,  and  consequently  pliable.  They  are  then 
placed  in  heaps  to  heat,  the  heaps  being  turned  over 
twice  a  day.  After  about  a  week  they  are  hung  np 
in  bundles  to  dry  in  the  air,  but  not  in  the  sun.  In 
a  fortnight  they  are  taken  down,  the  leayes  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  tied  in  small  bundles,  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  laid  to  heat  a  second  time  for  about  the 
same  period  as  at  first,  after  which  they  are  again 
dried  and  packed  in  hogsheads  for  exportation.  Some 
of  the  tobaccos,  as  shag,  are  watered  with  molasses- 
water,  and  others  with  a  decoction  of  the  stalks, 
boiled  for  that  purpose ;  these  are  mostly  formed  into 
rolls,  and  constitute  an  inferior  kind,  called  oronoko, 
pigtail,  roll  tobacco,  &c.  A  superior  kind  of  tobacco, 
formed  of  the  finest  leayes  stripped  of  their  stalks,  is 
also  made  into  rolls.  Tobacco  as  it  occurs  in  com- 
merce is  of  a  deep  yellowish-brown  colour,  soft  and 
pliable,  and  a  little  clammy,  with  something  of  a 
honey,  mixed  with  a  narcotic,  odour;  the  latter, 
howeyer,  is  not  obyious  in  the  fresh  leaves.  The  taste 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 

Tobago  canes.  Tliis  walking-stick  is  the  product  of  a 
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palm,  the  Bactris  minor,  a  native  of  New  Granada 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Tobine.  A  stout  twilled  silk. 

Toddy.  An  extract  prepare4  in  the  East  from  the 
cocoa-tree. 

Tokay.  A  wine  produced  in  a  town  of  that  name  in 
Hmigary.  There  are  four  sorts  of  wine  nfade  from 
the  same  grapes ;  that  which  is  usually  exported  is 
called  by  the  manufacturers  of  it  Auspruch,  and  is 
the  same  as  that  known  in  foreign  countries  by  the 
name  of  tokay. 

't'olu  balsam.  The  concrete  balsum  of  Myroxylon 
permiferwn,  a  tree  growing  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
South  America.  This  substance  is  pale  brown,  brittle 
in  cold  but  tenacious  in  hot  weather,  fragrant  when 
heated,  and  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  used# 
in  surgery  as  a  vulnerary. 

Tomatoes.  The  fruit  of  Lycopersicum  esculentum,  a 
plant  probably  of  South  American  origin,  and  com- 
monly cultivated  as  an  esculent. 

Tombac.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  a  species 
of  brass  with  excess  of  zinc.  When  arsenic  is  added 
it  forms  white  tombac. 

Tome.  A  voluihe. 

Tomtom.  A  native  Indian  drum,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  generally  made  of  jack-wood,  and 
covered  with  deer-skin  from  which  the  hair  has  been 
removed.  The  skin  is  laid  on  in  a  wet  state,  and 
dried  in  the  sun. 

Tonquin  beans^  from  Dipteryx  odorata,  growing  in 
Guiana.  They  are  very  fragrant,  and  are  used  to  scent 
snnfif. 

Toon-wood  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  Gbdab,  as  being  similar  to  the  so-called 

FP 
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HaTannah  cedar,  the  Cedrella  odorata.  The  toon- 
tree  is  C.  to(ma ;  its  wood  is  of  a  reddish-brown  co- 
lour, rather  coarse-grained,  but  much  used  all  over 
India  for  furniture  and  cabinet-work. 

Topaz  is  a  gem  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  found  in 
several  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
Peru,  and  Bohemia.  It  is  so  called  from  the  island 
of  Topasdm  in  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
for  necklaces,  ear-drops,  bracelets,  &c.  Topazes 
have  become  more  common  since  our  intercourse  with 
Brazil;  consequently  they  are  less  in  demand  and 
lower  in  price. 

Torcedura.  A  light  Spanish  wine. 

Tortoiseshell.  The  shell  of  the  testaceous  animal 
called  a  tortoise,  which  inhabits  the  tropical  seas.  It 
is  used  in  inlaying  and  in  various  other  works,  as  for 
snuff-boxes,  combs,  &c.  The  best  tortoiseshell  is 
thick,  clear,  transparent,  of  the  colour  of  antimony, 
sprinkled  with  brown  and  white. 

Tortozon.  A  kind  of  large  Spanish  grape. 

Touch-needles.  Among  assa^ers,  &c.,  are  Uttle  bars 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  combined  together  in  all 
the  different  proportions  and  degrees  of  mixture,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  discover  the  degree  of  purity  of  any 
piece  of  gold  or  silver  by  comparing  the  mark  it  leaves 
on  the  touchstone  with  those  of  the  bars. 

Touchwood.  Dry  decayed  wood,  that  serves  as  a  kind 
of  tinder,  igniting  readily  when  a  spark  is  applied ;  a 
name  for  the  Polyporus  igniarius. 

Tourmalilie.  A  mineral  of  various[  colours.  Some  of 
the  trani^arent  crystals  are  used  as  gems,  the  yellow 
variety  being  quite  as  valuable  as  the  topaz. 

Tous-les-mois.  A  name  given  to  the  starch  .obtained 
from  the  tubers  of  some  species  of  South  American 
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Canna ;  C  glauca  and  C.  eduUs ;  the  latter,  a  natiye 
of  Peru,  is  believed  to  famish  the  chief  quantity  of 
this  fecula  sold  in  the  shops. 

Tow.  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  or  combined  into  a  fila- 
mentous substance. 

Towel-gourds.  Grown  in  the  West  Indies  and  West 
Africa.  The  close  vascular  network  of  the  inside  of 
this  gourd  (Luffa  Mgyptiacce)  serves  as  scrubbing- 
brush,  sponge,  and  to  strain  palm-wine.  It  is  also 
worked  up  into  light  ornamental  articles,  baskets, 
&c. 

Traffic.  Commerce,  merchandise,  and  exchange  of  com- 
modities. 

Tragacanth,  or  Gum  Dragon.  A  variety  of  gum, 
which  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of  Astragalus 
growing  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  imported  in  small 
twisted  or  flattened  pieces,  white  or  yellowish,  and 
nearly  opaque.  When  put  into  water,  they  swell  up 
and  gradually  form  a  gelatinous  mass,  not  dissolving 
into  a  clear  solution  like  gum  arabic.  It  is  used  chiefly 
by  pastrycooks  and  lozenge-makers. 

Train-oil.  A  general  name  for  different  sorts  of  fish- 
oil^  such  as  whale,  seal,  cod,  pilchard  oil,  &c. 

Trangrum.  A  name  in  Sweden  for  the  mass  remain- 
ing in  the  boiling-pans  after  subjecting  herrings  to 
heat  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  This  trangrum  is 
used  as  a  manure,  mixed  either  with  clay  or  with 
charred  sea-weed. 

Trankeys.  Boats  employed  at  Bassorah,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  the  transhipment  of  cargoes. 

Trapong-firy.  The  West  Indian  name  for  a  small 
species  of  anchovy. 

Trap-tree.  A  name  for  a  species  of  Artocarpus,  which 
fdrmshes  a  gutta  or  glutinous  gum,  used  as  bird- 
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lime.     The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  used  for  fishing-lines, 
cordage^  and  nets  in  Singapore. 

TraveUer's  joy.  The  inner  bark  of  Clematis  Vitalba, 
used  in  Switzerland  for  straining  milk  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  The  slender  shoots  are  used  in 
France  to  bind  fagots,  and  the  tender  extremities  are 
sometimes  pickled. 

Travertilie.  A  name  in  Italy  for  the  calcareous  tufa, 
a  species  of  limestone  much  used  for  making  hydrau- 
lic cementa  and  as  a  building-stone;  part  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  Colosseum,  and  many  ancient  Roman 
works  were  built  of  travertine. 

Trawl-boat.  A  small  boat  used  for  coast-fishing. 

Trawl-net.  A  drag-net  for  sea-fishing. 

Treacle.  The  unciystallisable  substances  generated  out 
of  sugar  by  the  application  of  heat  in  the  process  of 
refining. 

Trefoil.  A  name  for  a  species  of  Trifolium,  or  clover, 
many  of  which  are  highly  important  as  food  for  cattle, 
either  firesh  or  in  the  state  of  hay. 

Trent  sand.  A  fine  sharp  kind  of  silex,  obtained  from 
the  banks  of  the  Trent,  which  is  a  cheap  substitute 
for  polishing-powder. 

Tricot.  A  kind  of  silk  net  or  covering,  for  purses  or 
fancy  articles;  a  cotton-knitted  fabric  for  under 
jackets. 

Tripangy  or  Sea-slug  {biche  de  mer).  A  species  of 
fish  of  the  genus  Holuthnria,  found  chiefly  on  coral- 
reefs  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
China,  where  it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  It 
is  an  unseemly-looking  substance,  of  a  dirty-brown 
colour,  hard,  rigid,  scarcely  possessing  any  power  of 
locomotion  or  appearance  of  animation.  Sometimes 
the  slug  is  as  muck  as  two  feet  in  length,  and  firom 
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seven  to  eight  inches  in  circnmference.  A  span  in 
length  and  two  or  three  inches  in  girth  is,  however, 
the  ordinary  size.  The  quality  and  value  of  the 
fish  do  not  hy  any  means  depend  upon  its  size,  but 
upon  properties  in  it,  neither  obvious  to  nor  dis- 
<2emible  by  those  who  have  not  been  long  and  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  trade.  In  shallow  water  the 
animal  is  taken  out  by  the  hand,  but  in  deeper  water 
it  is  sometimes  speared.  Gutted,  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  smoked,  it  is  considered  cured,  and  fit  for  its 
only  market,  that  of  China,  to  which  many  hundred 
tons  are  yearly  sent  for  the  consumption  of  the  curious 
epicures  of  that  country.  The  fishery  of  the  tri- 
pang  for  China  resembles  that  of  the  anchovy  for  the 
people  of  Europe. 

Tripe.  The  stomach  of  the  ox,  cleaned  and  cooked  for 
food. 

Trombone.  A  large  and  powerful  trumpet,  having 
sliding  tubes,  by  which  every  sound  in  the  diatonic 
and  chromatic  scales  within  its  compass  can  be  per- 
fectly obtained. 

Trout.  A  small  fresh-water  fish,. the  Salmo  fario,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  of  the  finest  quality. 

Truffles  {Tiihercibarum).  A  sort  of  vegetable  produc- 
tion like  a  mushroom,  formed  underground,  and  found 
by  the  aid  of  dogs.  They  are  pretty  abundant  in 
Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  several  other  conn- 
tries.  The  French  are  black  and  Warty  externally, 
while  the  Piedmontese  are  smooth.  They  are  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy.  The  pates  aux  truffles  d'An- 
gouleme  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  sent  as  presents 
to  very  distant  places.  The  London  supply  is  chiefly 
from  Kent,  Wilts,  and  Hants. 

Trumpet.  A  metal  wind  instrument,  used  in  bands  or 
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for  giving  signals  in  war ;  a  tabe  for  conveying  soniid, 
or  for  speaking  throngh. 

Tnimpet-fish.  A  name  given  to  the  Centriscus 
scohpax^  a  fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  reckoned  good. 

Tsat-li,  Tseh-li.  A  species  of  China  silk  obtained 
in  Nankin  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire, 
superior  to  the  Canton  kinds. 

Tse-tS6.  A  fly  of  Africa,  the  Olossina  morsitans  of  the 
naturalist.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  the  common 
house-fly,  and  is  nearly  of  the  sanie  brown  colour  as 
the  honey-bee,  with  three  or  four  yellow  bars  across 
the  after  part  of  the  body.  Its  bite  is  very  poisonous. 
It  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  river  in  AMca. 

Tshellik,  Tjelik.  An  Eastern  name  for  the  Strychnos 
tiente,  a  large  climbing  shrub,  native  of  Java.  An 
exceedingly  violent  poison,  which  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  strychnine,  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
the  root.  ' 

Tufa.  A  porous  variety  of  limestone  deposited  by  cal- 
careous springs,  thirty  or  forty  quarries  of  which  are 
worked  in  Prussia.  Tufa  possesses  the  valuable 
property  of  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air.     {See 

'    Travertine  and  Tarrass.) 

Tulip-wood  is  a  growth  of  the  Brazils.  The  wood 
is  trimmed  and  cut  like  king- wood,  but  it  is  in  general 
very  unsound  in  the  centre.  Its  colour  is  flesh-red, 
with  dark-red  streaks ;  it  is  very  handsome,  but  it 
fades.  The  wood,  which  is  very  wasteful  and  splint- 
ery, is  used  in  turnery,  Tunbridge-ware  manufactures, 
and  brushes ;  it  is  often  scarce.  A  wood  sometimes 
called  French  tulip-wood,  from  its  estimation  in  that 
country,  appears  to  resemble  a  variegated  cedar ;  it 
is  much  straighter  and  softer  in  the  grain  than  the 
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ftloTe.  The  streaks  are  well  contrasted,  the  light 
being  of  an  orange  red.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  excel- 
lent fomitnre  and  turnery  wood  which  has  no  smell. 
It  contains  abundance  of  gam,  and  is  considered  to 
come  from  Madras.  n 

Tunbridge-ware.  Inlaid  or  mosaic  work  in  wood, 
which  obtains  its  name  from  the  place  of  manufacture, 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  Kent.  It  consists  of  fancy  arti- 
cles, workboxes,  caddies,  desks,  reels,  &c. 

Tung-oil.  A  valuable  oil  expressed  in  China  from 
the  seeds  of  Ekeococca  oleifera,  which  is  much  used 
for  painting  boats,  furniture,  &c. 

TtUiny.  A  fish  caught  in  large  quantities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Thynmis  vulgaris.  The  firm  flesh  is 
considered  delicious.  It  is  dressed  in  a  yariety  of 
ways,  plain  boiled  or  fried,  made  into  a  ragout  or 
soup,  into  pies,  or  pickled  and  eaten  cold  like  pickled 
salmon. 

Turban.  A  linen  9r  shawl  wrapper  worn  round  the 
head  by  males  in  Eastern  countries. 

Turbith,  or  Turpeth.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root 
of  the  Ipomcea  turpethiim,  a  species  of  Convolv2ilus 
growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  longish  root, 
about  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  resinous,  heavy,  of 
a  brownish  hue  without  and  whitish  within.  It  is 
used  in  medicine. 

Turbot  {Pleurotiectes  maximus).  A  well-known  and 
highly-esteemed  species  of  flat-fish.  Very  considerable 
quantities  of  turbot  are  now  taken  on  various  parts 
of  the  coast,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Land's  End ; 
yet  a  preference  is  given  in  the  London  markets  to 
those  caught  by  the  Dutch. 

Turkey  red.  A  valuable  dye  prepared  from  madder. 

Turmeric.  The  root  of  the  Cttrciima  longa,  grown  ex- 
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tensiyely  thronghont  ike  East  Indies^  Chinas  and  the 
Archipelago,  for  home  consumption  and  for  export. 
The  bulbs  are  small,  and  famished  mth  nnmerous 
long  palmate  tabers  intemally  of  a  deep-orange  colour. 
There  are  two  descriptions  of  tubers,  the  one  ronnd, 
the  other  long,  but  both  are  yielded  by  the  same  plant. 
The  odour  is  aromatic,  somewhat  analogous  to  ginger, 
but  peculiar ;  the  taste  is  aromatic.  When  chewed 
it  tinges  the  saUva  yellow.  Its  powder  is  orange 
yellow.  The  tubers  are  frequently  worm-eaten. 
Turmeric  is  used  in  dyeing  a  yellow  colour,  which  is 
not,  however,  very  permanent,  and  it  is  also  largely 
used  as  a  condiment  in  curries. 

Turnsole.  A  dye  obtained  from  Crozophora  tinctoria, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  a  stiff  paste,  in  squares 
of  a  blue  colour,  the  concentrated  dye  of  lichens 
thickened  with  chalk,  &c. 

Tumujabill.  An  Indian  name  for  the  manna  of  the 
desert,  obtained  from  the  camel's  thorn. 

Turpentine  (G.  terpentin,  F.  terebenthine,  It.  tre- 
vientina,  Buss,  skipedar,  Pol.  terpentyna).  It  is  a  re- 
sinpus  juice,  which  exudes  from  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus 
sylvestris ;  it  has  a  strong  smell  and  bitter  disagree- 
able taste.  What  we  use  is  principally  imported  from 
the  United'  States,  where  it  is  collected  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  pine-forests.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
wounded  in  March,  when  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  and 
the  turpentine  continues  to  flow  till  October  ;  it  drops 
into  a  receptacle  prepared  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
from  which  it  is  collected,  and  is  afterwards  purified 
by  setting  it  to  liquefy  in  the  heaf  of  the  sun ;  the 
barrels  are  perforated  at  the  bottom,  and  it  filters 
through.  The  trees  do  not  produce  turpentine  until 
they  are  about  forty  years  old,  and  those  which  are 
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most  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  yield  the  most.  There 
are  several  besides  the  common :  Venice  turpentine, 
the  produce  of  the  larch,  Pintis  kirix,  and  tiie  best 
of  which  pomes  from  the  south  of  France;  Canada 
balsam,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Pimis  halsamea, 
a  tree  growing  in  the  cold  countries  of  North  America ; 
and  China  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  which  is  brought ' 
from  the  north  of  AMca,  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
adjacent  islands ;  the  tree  which  yields  this  kind  is 
not  a  PinuSy  but  the  Pistachia  terebinthvs.  All  these 
.  turpentines  on  being  distilled  yield  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  what  is  commonly  called  spirit  of  turpentine, 
not  from  its  bearing  any  resemblance  to  spirits,  but 
from  both  being  the  produce  of  distillation.  After 
the  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  obtained  a  residuum  is 
left,  hard,  brownish,  and  brittle,  highly  inflammable, 
easily  melted,  but  insoluble  in  water,  though  readily 
uniting  with  oils ;  this  is  the  rosin  of  commerce. 

Turpentine^  Oil  of.  The  spirit  or  essence  of  turpen- 
tine obtained  from  the  crude  article  by  distillation. 
About  one-fourth  part  of  oU  is  obtained  from  the  tur- 
pentine, the  rosin  being  left  behind  in  the  retort. 

Turpentole.  A  light  purified  paraffin,  spirit. 

Turquoise.  A  stone  which  ranks  among  the  inferior 
gems.  The  turquoise  comes  chiefly  from  Persia.  Its 
colour  is  light  green. or  blue;  surface  smooth  and 
polished;  hardness  such  as  slightly  to  scratch  glass; 
difficult  to  pulverise;  and  of  a  greenish  gray  when 
reduced  to  powder.  Those  with  blackish  veins,  or 
inclining  to  green,  or  the  colour  of  milk,  are  of  little 
value.  Turquoise  is  still,  in  England,  believed  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  contagion ;  a  beKef  very  com- 
monly held  by  the  ancients. 

Turtle-soup.  The  most  expensive  and  esteemed  soup 
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made  ;  the  jSesh  of  the  cfdible  or  green  turtle  added  to 

an  ordinary  soup-stock. 
Tussah  Silk^  Tusseh  silk.  The  produce  of  a  wild 

silkworm,  found  in  the  forests  of  Bengal,  from  the 

cocoon  of  which  a  coarse  dark  strong  silk  is  obtained, 

and  woven  into  the  clooties  or  cloths  worn  by  the 

Brahmins  and  other  sects  of  Hindoos.     This  moth 

cannot,  however,  be  domesticated. 
Tutenag.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  made 

originally  in   China,  but  now   well  known   in   this 

country  under  the  name  of  German-silver. 
Twankay.  A  superior  kind  t)f  green  ^  tea,  of  which 

there  are  several  sorts;  the  best  is  sometimes  sold  for 

hyson  of  an  inferior  growth. 
Type-metal.  An  alloy  of  about  one  part  of  antimony 

to  three  of  lead,  used  in  casting  printing-type ;  other 

metals  are  sometimes  added. 
Tyrian  purple.    A  beautiful   animal  dye,    formerly 

obtained  from  certain  mollusks,  species  of  Murex  and 

Purpura, 

u. 

Ubude.  A  name  in  Guiana  for  the  bark  of  the  wild 
cashew-tree,  a  powerful  astringent. 

TJltramarine  (G.  and  Buss,  ultrmnarin,  F.  hleii  d' outre- 
mer,  It.  oltramarino,  Sp.  ultramar),  A  very  fine  blue 
powder,  made  from  the  blue  parts  of  lapis-lazuli.  It  has 
the  uncommon  property  of  neither  fading  nor  becom- 
ing tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  a  moderate 
heat,  and  on  this  account  is  much  used  in  painting. 
To  ascertain  if  it  be  genuine,  heat  a  little  of  it  red  hot 
on  an  iron :  if  its  colour  be  not  changed,  it  is  good ; 
if  adulterated,  there  will  be  dark-coloured  spots  on  it. 

XTmber,  or  Umbre.  Among  painters,  &c.,  a  kind  of 
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dry  dusky-coloured  earth,  which,  diluted  with  water, 
serves  to  make  a  dark-brown  colour.  It  is  imported 
from  the  Continent. 

Uinbrella-tree.  A  name  in  India  for  a  species  of 
screw-pine,  the  Pandanxts  odoratisslmus. 

Unflavoured  gin.  Pure  distilled  gin,  not  sweetened 
or  doctored. 

Union.  A  fiabric  made  of  flax  and  cotton. 

Upas.  The  concrete  juice  of  Antiaris  toxicaria,  a 
Javanese  tree,  respecting  which  the  most  fabulous 
stories  have  been  circulated  of  its  extremely  poisonous 
character.  The  juice  is,  however,  a  virulent  poison,  and 
is  said  to  be  used  by  Javanese  tribes  to  tip  their  arrows. 

Upei.  The  Malay  name  for  the  outer  envelope  of  the 
stem  of  the  pinang  or  Areca  catechu  palm,  below  the 
bunches  of  fruit.  It  is  used  in  the  Archipelago  for 
making  sifters,  torches,  &c.,  and  for  packing  goods. 

Upholstery.  The  beds,  curtains,  furniture,  tables, 
chairs,  and  general  household  articles  sold  by  an 
upholsterer. 

Upputah.  The  name  ofa  Malabar  wood,  which  is  hard, 
s^ong,  and  heavy.  It  grows  to  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  ten  inches  in  diaipeter.  It  is  used  by  the 
native  carpenters  for  the  frames  of  boats,  of  coasting- 
vessels,  and  similar  purposes,  where  strength  is  re- 
quired. 

Urchilla  (Spanish).  Orchilla-weed,  archil. 

Usquebagh.  A  strong  compound  distilled  spirit.  The 
Highland  sort,  by  corruption,  they  call  whisky. 

Utrecht  velvet.  A  kind  of  velvet,  used  for  decora- 
tions, frimiture,  upholstery,  and  carriage  linings. 

Uva  ursi.  The  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  uva  nrsi, 
which  are  used  in  many  places  medicinally ;  in  Russia, 
and  by  the  Indians  of  North  America,  for  tanning. 
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V. 

Valencias.  Raisins  prepared  by  dipping  the  bcinclies 
of  grapes  into  a  hot  dye,  made  of  wood  ashes,  oil,  and 
lime,  and  then  drying  them  in  the  sun.  They  are 
used  for  pastry,  whilst  the  muscatels,  dried  on  the 
vine,  are  eaten  uncooked  for  dessert. 

Valenciennes  lace.  A  rich  lace  which  has  a  six- 
sided  mesh,  formed  of  two  threads  partly  twisted  and 
plaited,  the  pattern  being  worked  in  the  net. 

Yalendar  clay.  A  kind  of  potter's  clay,  exported  in 
a  raw  state  from  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. 

Valonia.    The    acom-cups    of  Quercvs    (egilops,    or 
prickly-cupped  oak,   growing  in  the  Morea  and  the 
Levant.     The  more  substance  there  is  in  the  husk  or 
cup  of  the  acorn,  the  better.    It  is  of  a  bright  drab 
colour,  which  it  preserves  so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry ; 
any  dampness  injures  it,  as  it  then  turns  black,  and 
loses  both  its  strength  and  value.    About  two  pounds 
of  valonia  are  required  for  the  production  of  one  pound 
of  leather,  which  is  said  to  be  less  permeable  to  water 
than  that  made  with  oak-bark,  and  so  heavy  as  to 
make  valonia  the  cheapest  of  all  tanning  material, 
except  catechu  or  terra-japonica.  A  mixture  of  valonia 
and  oak-bark  may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

Vanilla^  or  Vanelloes.  The  fruit  of  the  Epidendnm 
vanillay  a  species  of  vine  extensively  cultivated  in 
Mexico.  It  has  a  trailing  stem,  not  unlike  the 
common  ivy,  but  not  so  woody,  which  attaches  itself 
to  any  tree  that  grows  near  it.  The  Indians  propagate 
it  by  planting  cuttings  at  the  foot  of  trees  selected  for 
the  purpose.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  mixed  with  white ;  the  fruit  is  about  eight  or 
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ten  inches  long^  of  a  yellow  colour  when  gathered, 
bnt  dark  brown  or  black  when  imported  into  Enrope. 
It  is  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  and  full  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  seeds  like  grains  of  sand,  having,  when  properly 
prepared,  a  peculiar  and  delicious  fragrance.  It  is 
principally  used  for  mixing  with  and  perfuming  choco- 
late, and  also  in  confectionery.         > 

Varxush.  A  thin  resinous  coating  for  wood,  paper, 
metal,  &c.,  imperrious  to  air  and  moisture.  The  art 
of  the  yamish-ifiaker  is  an  important  one,  and  it 
requires  for  its  successful  prosecution  a  considerable 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge  and  the  greatest  care. 
Copal,  mastic,  and  amber  varnishes  are  much  em- 
ployed by  the  artist  and  by  the  photographer  for  the 
preservation  of  their  work.  The  last  is  perhaps 
superior  to  any  of  the  others. 

Vateria^  Indica.  When  the  bark  of  this  tree  is 
wounded  a  pellucid,  fragrant,  acrid,  bitter,  resinous 
fluid,  oaUed  piney  vanlisli,  '  pnndun,'  or  Uquid  copal, 
exudes,  which  in  the  rays  of 'the  sun  becomes  yellow 
and  fragile  like  glass.  It  is  in  this  state  that  it  is  well 
known  in  commerce,  and  in  England  receives  the  name 
of  gum  animi.  In  India  it  is  usually  called  copal,  also 
East  Indian  copal.  It  occurs  in  aU  shades  of  colour, 
between  pale  green  and  deep  yellow,  and  in  India  the 
finest  pieces  are  sold  as  amber.  The  resin  is  used  in 
Ceylon  as  incense. 

Vegetable  butter  is  expressed  from  the  kernels  of  the 
seeds  of  Baasia  butyracea,  a  tree  of  Northern  India. 
It  is  said  to  make  excellent  soap,  and  to  bum  without 
smoke  or  smell.  ' 

Vegetable  ivory.  A  name  given  to  the  osseous  albu- 
men in  the  nut  of  a  dwarf  South  American  palm,  the 
Phytelephus  macrocarpa.  These  nuts  (called  corossos) 
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are  much  used  by  tamers  for  many  ornamental  pur- 
poses, in  imitation  of  elephant  ivory. 

Vegetable  marrow.  A  variety  of  gourd,  the  Cucur- 
bita  ovifeniy  used  as  a  pot-herb  in  its  intermediate  or 
half-grown  state. 

Vegetable  tallow  is  obtained  from  the  China  tallow- 
tree,  or  Stilliugia  sebifera. 

Vegetable  wax.  The  produce  of  the  berry  of  a  tree 
{Rhus  succedaneum)  growing  in  Japan.  The  tree, 
which  is  well  known  to  botanists,  is  said  to  be  abundant ; 
it  varies  in  height  &om  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  the 
berries  which  it  produces  are  found  in  clusters,  not 
unlike  the  bunches  of  grapes.  The  native  method  of 
preparing  the  wax  is  of  a  very  primitive  description. 
The  berries  having  been  gathei^d  are  washed  and 
bruised  after  a  rude  fashion ;  and  being  then  slowly 
boiled,  the  wax  is  extracted  and  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face. Having  been  skimmed  off,  it  is  moulded  into 
cakes  of  about  301b.  each,  which,  being  dried  in  the 
sun,  are  fit  for  use.  This  valuable  and  beautifdl  wax 
is  not  at  present  much  known  in  this  country. 

Vellum.  What  is  called  veUum  is  only  parchment 
made*  of  the  skins  of  abortive,  or  at  least  sacking, 
calves.  This  has  a  much  finer  grain  and  is  whiter 
and  smoother  than  parchment.  The  mode  of  prepara- 
tion is  first  to  take  off  the  hair,  then  to  steep 
the  skin  in  lime,  and  afterwards  to  stretch  it  very 
firmly  on  a  wooden  frame.  When  thus  fixed  it  is 
scraped  with  a  blunt  iron  tool,  wetted,  and  robbed 
with  chalk  and  pumice-stone;  these  0Grapings  and 
rubbings  are  repeated  several  times  on  each  side  of 
the  skin  tiU  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Velours.  A  kind  of  velvet   or  plush   for    fdmitare, 
carpet,  &c.,  manufactured  in  Prussia,  partly  of  linen 
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and  partly  of  double-cotton  warps  with  mohair-yam 
weft. 

Velvet.  A  rich  kind  of  stuff,  all  silk,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  a  close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag,  the  other 
side  being  a  strong  close  tissue.  It  is  made  of 
soft  or  gauzine  silk,  and  is  woven  with  a  loose  pile 
in  addition  to  the  warp  and  shoot — ^that  is,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  additional  threads  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp,  which  are  caught  in  by  the 
shoot,  after  having  formed  a  loop  over  a  wire  used  for 
that  purpose.  Another  loop  is  then  formed  over 
another  wire,  and  the  first  one  is  cut  out,  by  running 
a  sharp  instrument  along  a  groove  made  in  the  wire  ; 
this  operation  leaves  a  number  of  tiny  bunches  of  silk 
sticking  up  over  the  surface  of  the  fabric,  and  these 
are  so  thick  and  so  close  together,  as  to  cause  the 
beautiful  face  for  which  velvet  is  remarkable.  An 
inferior  kind  is  sometimes  woven  of  cotton.  Terry- 
velvet  is  made  with  the  loops  uncut;  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  make  it  look  more  like  a  silk  very  much 
more  ribbed  than  a  velvet.  Velvet  was  first  woven  in 
Italy.  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Lucca  were  famed 
for  its  manufacture,  the  first  city  having  long  given 
the  name  to  the  best  thread ;  but  the  French  artisans 
learnt  the  art  from  their  neighbours  and  soon  excelled  ; 
and  by  some  of  these,  who  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
art  was  first  established  in  England,  where  it  has 
since  been  successfully  pursued. 

Velvet  moss.  A  name  for  the  Oyrophora  murina,  a 
lichen  used  in  dyeing,  obtained  in  the  Doorefeldt 
Mountains  of  Norway. 

Veneers.  Thin  plating  or  layers  of  superior  used  for 
covering  inferior  material.    They  are  chiefly  of  wood. 
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chalk.  A  white  compaet  talc  or  steatite, 
used  for  markmg  on  cloth,  &c. 

Verbena.  An  otto,  one  of  the  finest  perfumes,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  citron-scented  leayes 
of  Aloyaia  citriodora. 

Verdigris  (G.  grunspan,  F.  vert-de-grisy  verdet,  It. 
verderamey  Sp.  cardenillOy  verdin,  Russ.  ^ar).  The 
acetate  of  copper,  much  nsed  by  painters  as  a  green 
colonr.  It  is  nsnally  obtained  by  exposing  plates  of 
copper  to  the  action  of  vinegar,  till  they  are  converted  , 
into  a  blnish-green  powder,  and  then  dissolving  this 
powder  in  acetite  acid,  and  crystallising  it.  The  best 
verdigris  is  made  at  Montpellier  ;  the  wines  of  Lan- 
gnedoc  being  particularly  well  suited  for  corroding 
copper,  and  forming  this  substance.  It  is  generaUy 
exported  in  cakes  about  251b.  weight  each.  It  is 
also  manufactured  in  this  country  by  means  of  the 
refuse  of  cider,  &c.  The  goodness  of  the  verdigris  is 
judged  of  from  the  deepness  and  brightness  of  its 
colour,  its  dryness,  and  its  forming,  when  rubbed  in 
the  hand  with  a  little  water  or  saliva,  smooth  paste, 
free  from  grittiness. 

Verditer^  or  Yerdeter.  A  kind  of  mineral  substance 
used  by  painters,  &c.,  for  a  blue,  but  more  usually 
mixed  with  a  yellow  for  a  green  colour.  It  is  found  in 
Hungary.  There  is  a  fictitious  verditer  made  in 
England. 

Veijuice  (G-.  agrest,  F.  vergris,  It.  agresto,  Sp.  agraz), 
A  kind  of  harsh  austere  vinegar,  inade  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  wild  apple  or  crab.  The  French 
give  this  name  to  unripe  grapes,  and  to  the  sour  liquid 
obtained  from  them. 

Vermicelli  (G.  nudeln,  D.  meelneeperiy  proppen,  F. 
vermicelli.  It.  vermicelli,  taglioliniy  Sj}.  aletre<zs).  A 
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eomposition.of  floar,  cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  atid 
saffiron,  reduced  to  a  paste,  and  formed  into  long  slender 
pieces,  like  thread-worms,  hy  forcing  it  with  a  piston 
through  a  number  of  little  holes.  It  is  much  used 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  in  soups,  broths,  &o. 

Vermilion.  The  bisulphuret  of  mercury  in  powder,  a 
delicate  bright  red  colour,  which  is  pale  or  deep.  The 
Chinese  vermilion  is  sold  in  packets. 

Vermuth.  A  kind  of  bitters. 

Vessel.  A  general  name  giyen  to  the  different  sorts  of 
ships  which  are  navigated  on  the  ocean,  or  in  canals 
and  rivers.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied 
to  those  of  the  smaller  kinds,  furnished  with  one  or 
two  masts.  A  description  of  the  various  vessels  will 
be  found  under  their  proper  names. 

Vidonia.  A  white  wine,  the  produce  of  the  island  of 
Teneriffe. 

Vignette.  A  small  woodcut  or  printed  illustration  on  a 
page. 

Vin  de  Fimes.  The  juice  of  elderberries  boiled  with 
cream  of  tartar  and  filtrated,  which  is  used  on  the 
Continent  by  wine-makers  to  give  a  rose  tint  to  white 
wine. 

Vine.  A  general  name  for  any  climbing  plant,  but 
applied  especially  to  the  grape-vine,  Vitis  vinifera,  a 
shrub  or  climbing  tree  cultivated  for  its  fruit  for  the 
table  or  for  making  wine. 

Vinegar  is  a  sour  liquid,  used  for  flavouring,  pickling, 
and  many  other  purposes.  It  is  made  by  causing 
wine  or  malt  liquor  to  pass  through  a  second  fermenta- 
tion, called  the  acetous  fermentation.     Vinegar  may 

,  also  be  made  of  sugar  and  water. 

Vino  Santo.  A  full-bodied  Italian  wine. 

Violet- wood.  See  EiNOWOOD. 

aa 
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L.  A  mxifiical  instntment  which  has  four  got 
Btrings,  the  last  or  lowest  covered  with  silver  wire. 
The  back,  neck,  sides,  and  cirdes  are  generally  mrie 
of  sycamore  ;  the  belly,  bass-bar,  sound-post,  and  six 
blocks  of  deal ;  the  fingerboard  and  tailpiece  of  ebony. 

Violoncello.  An  instrument  somewhat  similar  to  the 
violin,  but  larger,  and  held  between  the  knees  of  the 
player.  It  has  the  two  lowest  strings  covered  with 
silver  wire. 

Vitriol.  A  compound  sdt,  formed  of  the  union  of  iron, 
copper,  or  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid,  called  green,  bluQ, 
or  white,  according  to  the  metal;  iron  producing 
green  vitriol ;  copper,  blue  ;  and  zmc,  white. 

Vitriol^  Oil  of^  is  the  common  name  given  in  trade  to 
vitriolic  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  procured  from  sulphur, 
which  contains  the  vitriolic  acid  in  great  abundance. 

Vulcanised  india-rubber.  A  mixture  of  twenty- 
five  parts  of  caoutchouc  with  five  of  sulphur  and  seven 
of  white  lead,  largely  used  for  tubing. 

Wadding.  A  soft  loosely-woven  stuff  used  by  tailors ; 
a  spongy  cotton  web  for  quilting  or  lining  clothes; 
loose  tow  for  a  cannon. 

Wainscot-oak.  Logs  of  oak  imported  from  the  Bal- 
tic, for  cutting  into  planks  or  slabs  for  furniture  or 
for  panelling  rooms. 

Waka-jana.  The  war-canoe  of  New  Zealand;  gome 
of  these  are  fifty  feet  long,  by  four  feet  beam,  with  a 
high  stem  port ;  this  and  the  carved  prow  are  both 
richly  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  feathers. 

Walnut.  The  common  walnut  {Julians  regia)  is  a 
native  of  Persia  and  the  north  of  China.     Walnak 
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was  fonuerly  mnch  used  in  England  befare  the  ixxtto- 
dnction  of  mahogany.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a  gray- 
ish brown,  with  black-brown  pores,  and  often  much 
veined  with  darker  shades  of  the  same  colour.  The 
gap-wood  is  grayish  white.  Some  of  the  handsome 
veneers  are  now  used  for  fumiture,  but  the  principal 
consumption  is  for  gun-stocks.  Asx  inferior  kind  of 
walnut  is  very  much  used  in  France  for  furniture, 
frames  of  machines,  &c.  It  is  less  brown  than  the 
fine  sort.  Great  numbers  of  walnut-trees  are  annually 
consumed  in  the  Haute  Yienne  and  other  dq^rt- 
ments,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  wooden  shoes  or 
clogs  used  by  the  peasantry.  The  black  Virginian 
wahiut  {Juglans  nigra)  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is 
found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  It  is  a  lai^e 
tree,  has  a  fine  grain,  is  beautifully  veined,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  American  kinds  of  furuiture. 

Walnut-oil.  A  bland  and  useful  oil  obtained  by  ex- 
pression from  the  wahiut,  which  is  made  to  some 
extent  in  Eturope  and  in  Cashmere. 

Walrus.  A  name  for  the  morse  or  sea-horse,  the  Tti- 
ehechus  rosviarus,  dought  after  in  northern  latitudes 
for  the  oil  contained  in  its  blubber,  and  for  its  teeth, 
which  frimish  the  most  dense  ivory  for  dental  pur- 
poses. 

Waughees^  sometimes  called  Japan  Canes.  A  species 
of  cane  imported  from  China.  They  should  be  chosen 
pliable,  tough,  round,  and  taper ;  the  knots  at  regu- 
lar distances  from  each  other;  and  the  heavier  the 
better.  Such  as  are  dark-coloured,  badly  glazed,  and 
light  should  be  rejected. 

Waiingiu-tree  is  the  Fiem  benjamina,  very  closely 
resembling  the  banyan-tree  of  the  coating  of  India ; 
spreading  in  like  manner  over  a  large  space  of  ground. 
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the  lateral  branches  sending  down  shoots^  which  take 
root,  and  become  a  supplementary  trunk.  The  ciroom- 
stance  of  the  wilder  Papuans  taking  delight  in  residing 
among  the  branches  of  the  waringin-tree^  .whose  dense 
foliage  and  horizontally-spreading  branches  render 
them  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed  by  travdQers.  This  tree  is  of  peculiar  interest 
in  connection  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  native 
races  of  the  far  East,  as  it  is  regarded  with  a  super- 
stitious reneration  by  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  northern  coasts 
of  Australia,  and  by  the  lower  classes  at  least  of  the 
Chinese. 

Wash.  The  fermentable  liquor  used  by  the  malt  distiller. 

Wash-leather.  Split  sheep-skins  prepared  with  oil  in 
imitation  of  chamois,  and  used  for  household  pur- 
poses— ^for  dusting,  cleaning  glass,  plate,  polishing 
brasses,  &c. 

Watches  (G-.  vhren,  taschemthren,  F.  montres,  It. 
oritioli  da  tasca,  da  saccoccia,  Sp.  r^lqjes  defaltriquera, 
Unss.  skarmanniie  tschasil).  The  watch  is  a  well- 
known  portable  machine  moved  by  a  spring  for  mea- 
suring time.  When  executed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  it  is  called  a  chronometer,  and  is  used  in 
navigation  for  determining  difference  of  longitude. 
The  watch-making  business,  although  latt^ly  a  good 
deal  depressed,  is  largely  carried  on  in  London,  where 
the  workmeti  in  this  department  have  attained  a 
high  degree  of  excellence*  On  the  Continent,  watches 
are  principally  manufactured  in  Paris,  Geneva,  and  at 
Neufchatel.  Some  of  the  French  and  Swiss  waf cbes, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  •excellent;  but  generaUy 
speaking  they  are  ^ght  and  inferior  to  those  made  in 
London. 


: _- 
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'-chestnuts.  The  homed  fruits  of  Trapa  In- 
comis,  T.  hispinosa,  and  T.  natans,  growing  in 
ponds,  lakes,  &c.,  in  temperate  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
China  and  also  Cashmere  the  fruite  of  the  water- 
chestnuts  are  important  articles  of  food,  and  are  col- 
lected in  large  quantities. 

Watercress.  A  wholesome  vegetable.  Nasturtium 
officinale,  of  which  fully  750  tons  are  annually  sold 
in  the  London  markets. 

Water-gum.  A  very  fine  tree  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  Triatiania  nerifolia,  with  lofty  cylindrical  boll. 
The  timber  is  close-grained  and  elastic,  and  valuable 
for  boat-building.  The  tree  reaches  100  to  180  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  80  to  50  inches. 

Watering,  in  manufactures,  is  to  give  a  lustre  to 
stuffs,  certain  silks,  &c.,  by  wetting  them  lightly  with 
gum-paper,  and  then  passing  them  through  the  press 
or  calender,  either  hot  or  cold. 

Water-lily.  The  common  name  for  the  species  of  the 
family  Nymphceacea.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
largest  of  the  tribe  is  the  Victoria  regia. 

Water-twist.  A  kind  of  cotton-twist,  of  which  there 
are  common,  seconds,  and  best  seconds. 

Wattle.  An  Australian  name  for  a  species  of  Acacia, 
the  ])9,Tk  of  which  is  sometimes  used  for  tanning. 

Wax,  Bees'  (G.  wachs,  F.  dre,  It.  and  Sp.  cera, 
Buss.  work).  Wax  is  obtained  from  different  sources, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  bee-hive,  where  it  is  made 
by  the  bees  for  the  formation  of  their  cells.  The  in- 
sects work  together  on  a  uniform  plan  and  with  such 
celerity  that  in  a  new  hive  a  comb  twenty  inches 
long  by  seven  or  eight  .inches  broad  will  be  constructed 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  five  or  six  days  the  hive 
will  be  half  filled.     The  wax  thus  produced  is  more 
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or  less  yellow  in  colour,  and  hae  an  odonr  resembling 
that  of  honey.  When  the  wax  has  served  its  pnipose 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  hive  it  is  collected  for 
mannfiictiirmg  purposes,  by  first  allowing  the  honey 
^to  drain  off  or  to  be  pressed  oat,  and  then,  by  re- 
peated boiliDgg  and  stramings,  the  prodnct  is  obtained. 
For  procuring  a  marketable  wax  from  the  combs  by 
a  single  operation,  without  either  straining  or  press- 
ing, water  and  aquafortis,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  the  latter  to  every  quart  of  the  former,  are 

.  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  much  narrower  at  bottom 
than  at  top.  When  these  are  weU  blended,  as  many 
good  wax-combs  are  put  in  as  will  reach  when  melted 
to  within  a  finger's  length  of  the  top  of  the  pan.  The 
pan  is  then  set  on  a  clear  fire,  and  the  wax  is  kept 
stirred  while  melting,  and  until  it  has  boiled  long 
enough  to  liquefy  the  whole  completely.  It  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  For 
the  greater  number  of  uses  to  which  the  substance  is 
applied  it  is  necessary  that  the  wax  should  be  rendered 
perfectly  white.  This  is  effected  by  exposing  it  in  thin 
ribbons  on  a  bleaching-ground,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  and  loses 
both  colour  and  odour.  The  amount  of  wax  produced 
in  England  is  very  large,  but  a  considerable  quantity 
is  likewise  imported  from  abroad. 

.Wax^insect.  The  wax-insect,  the  Coccuspela,  is  of  a 
whitish  hue  when  small,  but  becomes  of  a  dark-brown 
colour  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The  male  insect 
has  large  wings  and  an  elongated  anal  point.  It  is 
the  secretion  of  these  insects  that  the  Chinese  call 
peh-lah^  or  white  wax.  It  is  used  in  making  candles 
when  mixed  with  vegetable  tallow;  in  also  very  small 
'^quantities  to  harden  the  outer  coat  of  Chinese  candles; 
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and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  black  composition  ase4  in 
rubbing  off  visiting-eards  or  other  simide  impressions 
from  small  blocks. 
Wax-palm.  A  lofty  species  of  South  American  palm, 
the  Ceroxylon  andicola,  from  fissures  in  the  stem  of 
which  flows  spontaneously  a  kind  of  gray  waxy  sub- 
stance, containing  two-thirds  of  resin  and  one-third  of 
wax,  identical  with  that  formed  by  the  bee.  Melted 
with  a  little  suet,  this  wax  makes  excellent  tapers. 

Wax,  Vegetable.  See  Yeqetable  wax. 

Weasel.  The  Mustela  vulgaris,  a  ferret-like  animal,  a 
destroyer  of  vermin.  Other  species  of  this  family  are 
described  under  Ermine,  Muse,  Sable,  &c. 

Weenusk.  Another  name  for  the  marmot,  Arctomys 
empetra,  a  few  hundred  skins  of  which  are  annually 
imported  for  furrier's  use. 

Weld  is  a  stalky  plant  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant ;  the  smaller  yellow  weld  is  preferable 
to  the  large  and  greenish.  It  is  grown  in  some  parts 
of  England.     Its  use  is  in  dyeing  yeUow. 

Weldbores.  A  description  of  woollen  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Bradford. 

Welsh  flaimel.  The  finest  kind  of  flannel,  made 
from  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains, 
chiefly  manufactured  by  hand.  It  is  held  in  high 
repute  for  under-vestments  and  other  purposes,  but 
it  is  dearer  than  that  made  by  machinery  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire. 

Whale.  There  are  several  species  of  this  valuable  ani- 
mal, the  cliief  of  which  are  the  spermaceti  whale, 
already  described  {see  Spebmaceti),  and  the  Green- 
land whale  or  whalebone  whale  {BaUena  mysticetus), 
for  the  capture  of  which  laige  fleets  are  annually 
fitted  out  by  almost  all  nations  of  importance ;  their 
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bodies  being  the  sonrce  of  that  vast  quantity  of  ani- 
mal oil  BO  valuable  in  our  soap  and  other  mannSftc- 
tares,  and  for  the  supply  of  lamps.  They  are  the 
largest  of  existing  am'rnalfl,  and  furnish  whalebone, 
spermaceti,  and  oil.  They  are  classed,  as  whales,  the 
genns  Balcena ;  finners  of  the  genera  Megaptera  and 
Fhysalia ;  sperm  whales  of  the  genera  Catodon  and 
Beluga.  Species  of  the  whale  genera  occur  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Indian  Ocean,  and  Paci- 
fic Ocean;  and  occasionally  float  ashore.  They  are 
in  great  numbers  in  the  ne^hbonrhood  of  Japan.  So 
large  a  creature  could  not  escape  observation;  and 
the  Greek  sailors  who  accompanied  Nearchus  in  his 
navigation  of  the  Arabian  Sea  were  terrified  by  the 
appearance  of  whales.  The  whalebone  whale  is  said 
never  to  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  bodies  of  whales  are  covered,  imme- 
diately under  the  skin,  with  a  layer  of  fat  or  blvbber, 
which  in  a  large  fish  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
thick.  In  young  whales  this  fatty  substance  resembles 
hog's-lard,  but  in  old  ones  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
The  common  whale  is  now  ritrely  found  except  within 
the  Arctic  Circle ;  but  at  a  former  period  it  was  not 
xmfrequently  met  with  on  our  coasts. 
Wlxalebone  is  a  substance  very  nearly  resembling  horn, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale.  It 
appears  to  serve  the  animal  instead  of  teeth.  The 
pieces  of  whalebone  vaiy  with  the  size  of  the  whale — 
from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  largest  is  about  one  foot  at  the  thickest  end. 
Whalebone  is  extremely  elastic,  and  was  until  recently 
used  in  krge  quantities  for  making  the  ribs  of  umbrellas 
and  parasols,  bones  for  stays,  and  hoops.  So  little  was 
known  of  the  anatomy  of  the  whale  in  olden  times,  that 
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>  there  is  recorded  an  old  feudal  law,  bj  which  it  is 
provided  that  the  taila  of  all  whales  caaght  belonged 
to  the  Queen,  in  order  that  the  royal  wardrobe  might 
be  supplied  with  whalebone. 

Wheat  (Dan.  hvede,  D.  torn,  F.  froimnt^  ble,  G.  witt- 
zen,  It.  graTw,  Sp,  and  Port,  trigo).  The  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  bread-cpms.  It  is  raised  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  in  some  places 
as  high  as  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
Asia  the  chief  wheat-growing  countries  are  those 
lying  betwe^i  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north,  and  the 
heads  of  the  Persian-  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the 
south,  embracing  Armenia  and  Palestine,  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race.  Egypt  and  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  are  the  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts of  .Africa  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In 
Europe  the  best  wheat-growing  districts  are  Turkey, 
Hungary,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Southern  Poland, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and   England.     In  America  the 

*  wheat-districts  are  of  boundless  extent,  the  greater 
proportion  of  wl^ch  still  await  the  hand  of  man  to 
bring  them  into  cultivation.  The  valleys  of  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  and  Ohio  alone,  if  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, are  probably  capable  of  supporting  a  popula- 
tion equal  to  a  half  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
Like  other  com  plants,  there  are  very  numerous  va- 
rieties of  wheat  {Triticum),  many  of  which  change 
into  each  other  in  particular  soils  and  climates.  The 
most  permanent  are  the  red  and  white  grained  and 
the  spring  wheat.  The  flour  obtained  from  wheat  is 
more  nutritious  than  that  of  barley,  oats,  or  rye. 

"Whelk.  A  marine  univalve  shell,  the  Buccinum 
wndatum,  the  fish  inhabiting  which,  boiled  or  pickled, 
is  esteemed  by  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns. 
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Wherry.  A  boat  nsed  for  pleaature-porties  on  rivers, 

holding  six  or  eight  persons ;  also  a  decked  vessel 

nsed  in  fishing  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. 
Whetstone.  A  kind  of  sandstone  dng  np  chiefly  in 

Derbyshire  and  other  northern  counties ;  it  is  of  a 

dnsky-yellow  colour,  resists  the  action  of  acids,  though 

permeable  to  water,  being  of  a  rough  and  coarse  grain. 
Whisky.  A  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from  com, 

sugar,  or  molasses,  though  generally  from  the  former. 

"Wliisky  is  the  national  drink  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish; 

but  that  distilled  in  the  former  country  is  generally 

reckoned  superior  to  that  of  the  latter. 
White  balsam  of  commerce,  also  called  Myrr-seed, 

also  Quinquino,  is  made  from  the  balsam  of  Peru, 

which  is  the  product  of  the  Myroipermtivi  Peridferum 

of  Central  America,  also  from  the  M,  pubescens. 
White-fish.    A    small    fish,  the  Cltipea   menhaden^ 

caught  in  immense  quantities,  and  used  for  manuring 

land  in  some  parts  of  North  America. 
White  gum.  An  Australian  tree,  the  Eiu:alyptm  re- 

sinifera. 
White-heart  cherry.  An  esteemed  variety  of  the 

Primus  avium. 
•  White-lead.  A  carbonate  of  lead;  a  zinc  paint;  the 

painter's  principaLwhite  colour. 
White  pepper.  See  Pepper. 
Whiting.  Chalk  cleared  of  its .  grosser  impurities  by 

being  ground  in  a  mill,  made  up  into  small  loaves, 

and  dried. 
Widgeon.    A  wild  duck  or  water-fowl,  the    Marina 

Penelope. 
Willow.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  willow  (fifoZix). 

It  is  perhaps  the  softest  and  lightest  of  oar  woods. 
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Its  colour  is  tolerably  white,  inclined  to  yellowish 
gray ;  it  is  planed  into  chips  for  hat-boxes,  baskets, 
and  wove  bonnets,  and  has  been  attempted  to  be  nsed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  small  branches 
of  willow  are  used  for  hoops  for  tubs ;  the  large 
wood  for  cricket-bats.  From  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  tnmed  it  is  in  demand  for  boxes  for  druggists 
and  perfumery,  which  are  otherwise  made  of  small 
birch-wood.  The  bark  contains  upwards  of  two  per 
cent  of  tannin.  Danish  leather,  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar and  agreeable  odour,  and  is  used  for  making 
gloves,  is  prepared  from'  kid  and  lambskin  by  means 
of  tho  willow-bark,  which  is  also  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Bussian  leather,  but  the  odour  of  that  lea- 
ther is  produced  by  the  oil  of  birch-tree  bark. 

Windsor  soap.  A  scented  soap,  well  known  in  all 
countries  for  its  excellence  both  as  a  washing  and 
shaving  soap.     It  is  made  either  brown  or  white. 

Wine  (D.  icyriy  F.  vin^  G.  iveiriy  It.  and  Sp.  vinOf 
Port,  vinho).  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  and 
other  fruits,  of  a  light  or  dark  colour,  according  to  the 
firuit  from  which  it  is  made.  Persia  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  vine,  for  there 
the  grape  attains  to  extraordinary  perfection.  From 
Asia  the  vine  was  introduced  into  Greece,  and  thence 
into  Italy.     The  Phoceans,  who  founded  Marseilles, 

•  carried  the  vine  to  the  south  of  France ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ^introduced  into  Burgundy 
till  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  In  favourable  sea- 
sons grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air  of  England ;  and 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  considerable 
quantities  of  inferior  wine  were  made  from  native 
grapes.  Vineyards  are  now,  however,  unknovm  in 
ibis  country;    but  the  grapes  raised  in  hothouses, 
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and'uspd  at  dessert,  are  excellent.  In  France  the 
Tine  is  cultiyated  in  great  perfection ;  the  well-known 
kinds  are  Borgu^idyy  Barsac,  Pontac,  Champagney 
Clarety  Saateme,  Hermitage^  Cote,  Botie,  Bousillon^ 
Masden,  and  Frontignac.  The  Spanish  wines  are 
Amontillado^  Sherry,  Tent,  Malaga  and  Monntain, 
Alba  Flora,  Madeira,  Malmsey,  Tinto,  and  Tene- 
riffe  or  Yidonia.  The  wines  brought  from  Portu- 
gal are  Port,  Lisbon,  white  and  red,  Bucellas,  Cal- 
cayellas,  and  Figueira.  The  German  and  Bhenish 
wines  are  esteemed,  particularly  Hock,  Moselle,  and 
Neckar.  Hungary  produces  the  celebrated  Tokay. 
Italy  furnishes  the.  sweet  Lachryma  Christi.  Sicily 
exports  Marsala  or  Bronte  Madeira.  The  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  yields  three  or.  four  wines,  called  Gape 
Madeira,  Gape  Shexiy,  Gape  Hock>  and  Gonstantia. 
In  Australia  and  Galifomia  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  wine  there  pro- 
duced is  of  a  goo4  description.  British  wines  are 
made  from  a  great  variety  of  native  fruits,  as  rasp- 
berry, cuirant,  gooseberry,  elderberry,  &c.,  and  in 
some  cases  from  flowers  and  spices,  as  cowsUp-wine 
and  ginger-wine.  Foreign  wines  are  wholly  made 
from  grapes,  either  white  or  red.  The  red  wines, 
such  as  port.  Burgundy,  claret,  &c.,  derive  their  colour 
from  the  husk  of  the  grape  being  allowed  to  remam 
along  with  the  juice  while  fermenting.  The  roughness 
is  caused  by  the  grape-stones,  which  also  remain 
during  fermentation. 

Winter  green.  The  Gaidtheria  procumbens.  The 
leaves  have  been  used  as  a  tea  substitute,  and  an  oil 
is  distilled  from  them  which  is  used  in  perfumeiy, 

Woad.  A  biennial  plant,  the  Isatis  tinctoria,  cultivated 
much  upon  the  Gontinent,  and  of  great  use  to  dyers, 
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as  affording  a  permanent  blue  colour^  and  serving  to 
fix  many  others.  It  is  also  grown  in  England ;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  prior  to 
tiie  Soman  conqnest,  to  stain  their  skin  a  bine  colonr. 

Wolfram.  The  native  tungistate  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, termed  in  Cornwall  mock  lead. 

Wolverine.  Another  name  for  the  glntton,  a  wild 
animal,  the  Gulo  arcticiis,  whose  skin  is  imported  for 
farrier's  use  from  North  America. 

Wood.  Properly  speaking  wood  is  the  name  for  all 
the  hard  products  of  vegetation,  whether  developed  of 
a  small  or  large  size;  but  in  commerce  it  is  restricted 
to  the  small  kinds  of  timber  which  are  imported  for 
fancy  manufactnrers  or  for  dye  drugs.  (See  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  Amboyna,  Box,  Brazil,  Brazilletto^ 
Cam,  Cedar,  Ebony,  King,  Lignum  vitje,  Logwood^ 
Mahogany,  Olive,  Rose,  Sapan,  Satin,  Tulip,  Zebra^ 
&c. ;  also  the  names  of  the  British  trees,  Poplar, 
StCAHORE,  Walnut,  Ash,  &c.) 

Wood-apple  gum,  obtained  from  the  Ferpnia  ele- 

phantum,  is  very  abmldant,  and  forms  the  well-known 

.  ^East  India  gum  arable,'  which,  from  its  ready  soln- 

bility  without  residue,  is  stated  to  give  the  best  rnnci* 

^  lage  for  making  black  ink. 

Woodcock.  A  migratory  bird  of  the  snipe  tribe,  the 
Scolopax  rttsticola,  whose  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

Wood-sorrel.  The  Oxalis  acelosella,  a  wild  plants 
which  is  powerfnlly  and  most  i^eeably  acid,  making 
a  refreshing  and  wholesome  conserve  with  sugar. 

Wool  (G.  woUe,  D.  wol,  Dan.  vld,  Sw.  idly  P.  lainey 
It.  and  Sp.  lana,  Port,  laa.  Buss,  tvolna,  scherst, 
Pol.  welna).  The  covering  of  sheep  and  some  other 
animals,  chiefly  while  they  inhabit  cold  conntries; 
when  in  warmer  regions  the  wool,  so  abundant  on  the 
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gheep  here  and  in  other  northern  placesi  beeomes  finer 
in  texture,  and  more  after  the  nature  of  hair.  The 
quality  of  wool  depends  partly  upon  this  cause,  and 
partly  upon  the  breed  of  sheep,  &c.  Those  of  this 
country  afford  it  of  good  quality  and  texture,  and 
abundant;  that  produced  in  Spain  from  the  merino 
sheep  is  reckoned  superior  for  finer  cloths.  Most  ex- 
cellent wool  is  also  produced  in  Australia,  whence  ihe 
exports  of  late  years  have  been  veiy  large,  forming  one 
of  the  chief  productions  of  these  colonies.  While  the 
wool  remains  in  its  first  shorn  state  it  is  called  the 
fleece.  It  is  afterwards  separated,  according  to  its 
degree  of  fineness  and  general  quality.  Wool  either 
raw  or  manufactm*ed  has  always  been  the  principal  of 
the  staple  articles  of  Great  Britain. 

Worm-seed.  A  commercial  substance,  composed  princi- 
pally of  the  flower-buds  of  some  doubtful  species  of 
Artemisia  f  largely  used  in  medical  practice  in  Germany 
and  imported  into  this  country.  The  American  worm- 
seed  or  ^Jerusalem  oat,*  Clienopodiimi  anthelimn-' 
ticum,  is  a  Tery  common  weed ;  the  herb  and  seed 
contain  a  peculiar  essential  oil,  of  very  strong  vermi- 
fuge properties. 

Wormwood.  A  common  name  for  seyeral  species  of 
Artemisia,  bitter  aromatic  herbs  cultivated  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Worsted.  A  thread  spun  of  wool  that  has  been 
combed,  and  which  in  the  spinning  is  twisted  harder 
than  ordinarily. 

Wort.  The  infusion  of  malt  before  it  is  made  into  beer 
by  fermentation. 

Wourslii  or  Curare,  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
Strycliosos  toxifera,  a  virulent  poison  used  by  the 
Indians  to  tip  weapons  for  war  and  the  chase. 
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X. 

Xabac.  A  small  three-masted  vesseli  navigating  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  also  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Por- 
ttigal,  and  Barbary,  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
European  vessels  by  the  great  projection  of  the  prow 
and  stem  beyond  the  cat- water  and  stem  port  re- 
spectively. 

Xanthic  acid.  A  yellow  acid  obtained  in  combination 
with  potassa  by  agitating  snlphuret  of  carbon,  mixed 
with  solution  of  pure  potass,  in  strong  alcohol. 

Xeres.  A  name  for  sherry,  from  the  district  of  its 
growth* 

Y. 

Yacca-WOOd,  or  Yachar,  irom  Jamaica,  is  sent  in 
short  crooked  pieces  like  roots,  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  thick.  The  wood  is  pale  brown,  with  streaks  of 
hazel  brown ;  it  is  principally  used  for  cabinet  and 
marquetry  work  and  turning ;  some  pieces  are  very 
handsome. 

Tacht.  A  vessel  of  state,  usually  employed  to  caiay 
princes,  ambassadors,  or  other  great  personages  from 
one  kingdom  to  another.  Private  pleasure-boats  when 
sufficiently  large  for  a  sea  voyage  are  also  termed 
yachts. 

Yak.  A  species  of  wild  ox,  the  Paplmijius  grunnins, 
found  in  Thibet.  The  flesh  serves  for  food.  The  hair 
is  made  into  tents  and  ropes,  and  jackets  and  caps  are 
formed  of  the  skin.  Its  bushy  white  tail  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  East,  where  it  is  borne  as  an  emblem 
of  authority,  and  used  as  a  fly-flapper. 

Yam.  A  climbing  plant,  witii  lai^e  tuberous  roots, 
forming  one  of  the  bread-stuffs  of  the  West  Indies 
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and  other  tropical  regions*  The  roots  are  .very  rich  in 
nntritiye  fecnla,  and  they  are  much  used  as  articles  of 
diet. 

Yam  (O.  garn,  D.  garen,  F.  fil^  It.  filato^  Sp.  hUo, 
Port.  fiOy  Buss,  prasha).  Wool,  cotton,  flax,  &c., 
spun  into  thread.  We  export  very  large  quantities 
of  yam. 

Yasmas.  A  dyed  and  printed  Swiss  fabric. 

Yataghan.  A  sort  of  curved  knife ;  a  Turkish  dagger 
or  scimitar. 

Yeast.  The  frothy  mass  which,  rises  to  the  sar£Eu»  in 
conjunction  with  bubbles  of  carbonic-acid  gas  during 
the  fermentation  of  beer,  wine,  or  other  similar  liquids. 
It  may  be  compressed  into  a  firm  paste.  Mixed  with 
moistened  flour  it  excites  the  panary  fermentation, 
and  is  thus  used  for  the  making  of  bread.  Yeast  is  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  fungi,  in  the  state  of  sporules  or 
thallus ;  or  the  true  aerial  tufts  or  heads  of  spomles, 
consisting  of  a  multitude  of  minute  circulating  bodies 
or  sporules,  endowed,  under  certain  favourable  circum- 
stances, with  extraordinary  powers  of  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication. In  Britain  three  kinds — ^viz.  brewers'^ 
yeast,  German  yeast,  and  patent  yeast — ^are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread;  in  the  East  Indies  the 
yeast  employed  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  palms, 
known  as  toddy.  The  vitality  of  dry  yeast  is  destroyed 
by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  rough  mechanical  injuries ; 
also  by  heat,  cold,  and  chemical  re-agents.  The  pre- 
sence of  yeast  in  a  substance  containing  sugary  or  starch 
convertible  into  sugar  and  nitrogenised  matter,  induces 
certain  chemical  changes,  comprehended  under  the 
term  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation.  These  changes 
in  the  making  of  bread  consist  in  the  conversion  of 
sugar  of  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic-acid  gas ;  the 
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latter,  in  its  efforts  to  escape  £rom  the  dough  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  distends  it,  forming  yesicnlar  spaces 
in  its  interior,  and  so  causing  it  to  become  porons  and 
light.     Yeast  is  sometimes  used  medicinally* 

Yellow.  A  colour  largely  obtained  by  dyers  for  dyeing 
cloth.  The  astringent  rind  of  the  frait  otJEgle  mar- 
melOf  the  bel-firoit  of  the  Hindoos,  is  nsed  in  dyeing 
yellow,  while  the  glutinous  and  tenacious  matter  which 
surrounds  the  seeds  is  considered  an  excellent  addition 
to  mortar,  especially  in  well-building. 

Yellow  arsenic.  An  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Yellow  berries.  See  French  bbbbies. 

Yellow  ochre.  An  argillaceous  earth,  coloured  by  an 
admixture  of  iron,  which,  when  finely  ground,  is  used  as 
a  pigment.  It  may  be  rendered  red,  or  reddish  browa, 
by  calcination  in  a  reverberatory  oven,  which  peroxi- 
discs  the  iron. 

Yellow  weed.  See  Wbld. 

Yercum  fibre^  obtained  from  Calotropia  gigantea, 
common  in  waste  places  in  India.  The  plant  affords 
also  important  native  medicines  employed  in  cutaneous 
affections,  &c. 

Yew.  The  yew-tree  is  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
England ;  it  is  indigenous  to  Nottinghamshire.  Thd 
tree  is  not  large,  and  the  wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow-red 
colour,  handsomely  striped,  and  often  dotted  like 
Amboyna.  It  has  long  been  famed  for  the  construction 
of  bows,  and  is  still  so  employed,  although  the  un- 
divided sway  it  held  in  the  days  of  Bobin  Hood  has 
ceased.  The  English  species,  Taxus  haccata,  is 
esteemed  hard,  tough,  and  durable.  It  is  used  fof 
making  chairs,  handles,  archery  bows,  walking-sticks, 
&c.  Some  of  the  older  wood  is  of  a  darker  colour, 
more  resembling  pale  walnut-tree,  and  very  beautifully 

HB 
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marked;  the  finer  pieces  are  reserved  for  cabinet- 
work ;  it  is  a  clean  wood  for  turning.  The  Irish  yew 
is  preferred  for  bows. 

Yoniurt.  The  Persian  term  for  cnrds-and-whey,  the  prin- 
cipal delicacy  to  be  found  amongst  the  wandering  tribes 
near  Syria. 

Tnca.  A  name  in  the  Spanish  American  States  for 
the  Cassava.  Also  for  the  edible  roots  of  the  Yucca 
gloriosa. 

Z. 

Zaabut.  A  large  bag-sleeved  black  or  brown  coloured 
roboi  made  of  homespnn  woollen,  the  garb  of  the 
Arab  peasant,  the  he^e-prie&t,  and  the  dervish. 

Zaffre^  or  Zaffar,  is  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  mixed  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  powdered  flints,  employed 
in  painting  pottery-ware  and  cobalt  of  a  bine  colour ; 
it  forms  the  most  solid  and  fixed  of  all  the  colours 
that  can  be  employed  in  vitrification. 

Zamindar.  A  holder  or  occupant  of  a  landed  estate ; 
also  written  '  zemindar.' 

Zamtite.  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  nickel  from  Spain^ 
of  a  dull  emerald-green  colour. 

Zante,  or  Young  Fustic,  from  the  Mediterranean,  is  a 
species  of  sumach  {Rhus  cotinus).  It  is  small  and 
of  a  golden  yellow,  with  two-thirds  sap ;  it  is  only 
used  for  dyeing,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Morns 
tinctoria,  or  old  fustic. 

Zayat.  A  Turkish  caravanserai. 

Zea.  Indian  com  or  maize. 

Zebra.  The  Equus  zebra  ^  a  South  A&ican  animal, 
nearly  allied  to  the  ass.  Its  hide,  marked  with 
black  and  white  transverse  stripes,  is  sometimes  used 
for  hearth-rugs,  &c.,  in  this  country.     This  animali 
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the  wild  horse  of  the  Gspe  Colo&ists,  has  been  oeca-, 
sionaDy  tamed,  hut  is  little  used. 

Zebra- wood  is  the  produce  of  the  Brasdls  and  Bio 
de  Janeiro ;  it  is  sent  in  lo^  and  planks  as  large 
as  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  is 
orange  brown  and  dark  brown,  yariously  mixed,  gene- 
rally in  straight  stripes;  it  is  suitable  for  cabinet- 
work and  turnery,  as  it  is  very  haiidsome. 

Zebu.  A  small  htmiped  species  of  Asiatic  ox,,  the  Bo$ 
Indiciis,  to  which  class  the  Brahmin  bull  belongs. 

Zedoazy  (G,  ziltwer,  F.  zedoaire,  It.  zedoaria,  8p. 
cedoaria,  AxBh.  judwaVf  Hind,  nirbisi).  The  zedoaiy 
of  commerce  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  Cochin-Ghina,  &c.,  of  which  there 
are  three  distinct  species,  supposed  to  be  the  root 
of  Curcuma  z^doaria  and  (7.  zerumbet.  The  best 
zedoary  comes  from  Ceylon ;  it  is  met  with  in  pieces 
of  various  sizes,  externally  wrinkled,  and  of  an  ash 
colour,  but  internally  of  a  brownish  red.  The  odour 
of  zedoary  is  fragrant,  and  somewhat  like  that  of 
camphor;  the  taste  biting,  aromatic,  aad  bitterish, 
with  some  degree  of  acrimony.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  but  is  scarcely  ever  used  by 
modern  practitioners. 

A  soft  malleable    substance  found   in  maize, 
elastic  Gke  gluten. 

Zephyr-clotil.  A  kind  of  kerseymere  made  in  Bel- 
gium ; '  a  waterproof  fabric. 

)f  or  Spelter  (G.  zink^  F.  and  Sp.  zineo,  cinck.  Buss. 
schpianter,  L.  zincuvi).  A  metal  which  has  been  dis- 
coYered  comparatively  lately  in  its  pure  form,  though 
one  of  its  ores,  calamine-stone,  has  long  been  known 
and  used.  It  abounds  in  China,  and  the  Chinese 
were  the  first  to  use  it ;  they  also  exported  it  in  large 
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quantitiea  to  Engkndy  until  we  discoyered  that  we 
possessed  abundant  ores  of  it  oorselves.  The  largest 
proportion  of  zinc,  or  spelter  as  it  is   called  in  its 

•  metallic  form,  is  obtained  from  the  German  States,  who 
not  merely  supply  the  home  markets,  but  have  super- 
seded the  Chinese  in  the  trade  with  India.  Zinc  is 
a  hard  bloish-white  metal,  not  malleable  when  cold, 
breaking  readily  under  the  hammer,  and  showing  a 
particularly  brilliant  crystalline  fracture;  but  at  a 
modemtely  high  temperature  it  possesses  great  mal- 
leability and  ductility,  can  easily  be  drawn  into  wire, 
rolled  iaoto  plates,  and  worked  in  other  ways.  Zinc 
is  well  suited  to  casting  figures ;  it  melts  readily,  li- 
quefies completely,  and  therefore  copies  every  line  of 
the  mould  more  accurately  than  the  harder  metals. 
Zine  plates  are  used  for  many  purposes,  and  in  roof- 
ing they  are  Taluable  for  their  lightness,  being  about 
one-sixth  part  the  weight  of  lead  ones ;  they  are  not 
liable  to  rust  or  corrode  &om  exposure  to  the  air. 
Many  yessels  are  now  made  of  zinc,  and  for  galvamc 
apparatus  this  metal  is  used. 

Zincite.  A  name  for  red  zinc  ore. 

ZiBO-white.  The  oxide  of  zinc,  a  pigment  now  largely 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  white-lead.  It  is 
more  peAnanent,  and  not  poisonous  as  lead  is. 

Zircon.  A  peculiar  and  rare  gray  and'bro^  earth, 
'  found  in  the  true  rough  and  opaque  varieties  of  hya- 
cinth-stone, which  are  met  with  in  Ceylon,  Norway, 
Carinthia,  and  the  Ural. 

Zopissa.  A  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar  impregnated  with 
salt-water  scraped  from  the  ship*s  sides,  formerly 
uded  in  external  applications  as  resolutive  and  desicca- 
tive. 

Zuna.  A  singular  kind  of  sheep  found  in  Angola,  with 
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a  slender  and  almost  naked  tail  reaching  nearly  to  the 
gronnd. 

Zur-dozeei  or  Embroidery^  is  an  art  in  which  the  Maho- 
metans of  British  India  display  a  great  degree  of  skill, 
almost  equal  to  that  exhibited  by  the  Hindoos  in 
weaving.  They  embroider  Cashmere  shawls  and  scarfs, 
also  muslin  and  net  fabrics,/^th  silk,  and  gold  and 
silver  thread.  These  fabrics  are  much  esteemed  in 
Europe,  and  are  probably  still  unrivalled  by  similar 
productions  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Zytoon.  The  Arabic  term  for  olives. 


MONEYS,  WEIOHT8,  AND  MEASURES 

PBIHCfltPAL  CX>nNTBZES  OF  THE  WORLD.* 


The  equivalent  valnes  of  the  monefje  are  Oftprwiumate, 


Argtntmt  CoofiBderatioxi. 

Dollar  ^  100  centiaimos  sss  4«. 

Peso,  paper  currenej  ss  2d.  or  122^  to  JLl. 

Weights  and  Measures, 

libra  ==  1014  lbs. 
Quintal  =  101*40  lbs. 
Arroba  =  25*35  lbs. 
Fanega  =  1^  bushels. 

Austria. 

Florin  or  Gulden  (silver)  of  100  neu-krettz^  :=  2«. 
Golden  Crown  of  8  florins  ^  15<.  lid. 

Paper  money  chiefly  used. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Centner  =  100  pfdnd  ss  123^  lbs.  avoirdapots. 

Mark  (gold  and  silver)  ss  9  ozs.  troy. 

Eimer  (wet  measure)  =i  12*457  gaUozis. 

Joch  ^  1*422  acres. 

Metze  of  4  viertels  =  1'69  bushels. 

Klafter  s  67  cnbte  feet 

MeUe  s  24,000  Austrian  ft.  =s  8297  yards,  or  about  4}  miles. 

Elle  3s  30*GG  inches. 


*  The  author  is  able  to  annex  these  tables  by  the  kind  peimiaiioa  of 
Mr.  George  D,  Ham,  of  H.M.  Customs>  LoadoD,  from  his  MeotKm  mti 
MeretnUiie  Year-Book, 
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Belgiiun. 

Fianc  of  100  centimes  ±e  9'4d. ;  35  iio  the  ^1. 
Weights  mid  measures  same  as  those  of  France. 

BoUiria. 
Dollar  ss  XOO  centpmas :»  3«. 
^Veij^ts  and  measures  as  m  Chili  (which  see). 

BrasiL 

Milreis  of  1000  reis  =  2«.  ^. 
French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  became  com* 
pulsory  in  1872,  but  the  did  ones  are  still  partly  used,  viz. 

Libra  « 1*012  lbs. 
Arroba  =  32-38  lbs. 
Quintal  =  129-54  lbs. 
Alqueire  (of  Rio)  a  1  gallon. 
Oitava  s:  55*34  grains. 

Portuguese  weights  are  still  used  in  some  parts. 

fSiBidfli 
Dollar  of  100  cents  as  4$,  Ud. 
The  old  Winchester  gallon  and  bushel  are  chiefly  used  instead 
of  the  British  Imperial  Standards,  which  latter  were  made  legal 
May  28, 1873. 

Weights  and  Metuures, 

Wine  gallon  :s'833  gallon  imperial. 
Ale  gallon  =  l^Old       „  „ 

Bushel  s='969  bushel  in^enaL 
The  cwt.ss    100  lbs.  imperial.)  Assimilated  to  the  United  States 
„    ton  =5  2000    „         „         J       weights  by  22  Vict.  c.  21. 

Cape  Colony, 

Money,  Britislu  The  Sydney  sovereign  and  half-sovereign 
are  legal  tenders.  Standard  weights  and  measures  are  same  as 
in  Great  Britain,  except  the  land  measures. 

The  Amsterdam  Morgen  =  2-116  acres ;  reckoned  as  2  acres. 
1000  Cape  feet  ^  1033  imperial  feet. 
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Oaf9  CoKoiff  (continued). 

The  old  weights  and  measures  are  still  used  partially. 
91-8  Dutch  Pounds  =  100  lbs. 
1  Schepel  ^'743  bushel. 
1  Muid  of  4  schepel  =  2*97^  bushels. 
1  Load  of  la  muids  =:  2972 
1  Anker  of  0^  gallons  =  7*916  gallons. 
129f  Ells  s=  100  yards. 

Chili 
Pesos  or  Dollar  =  100  centavos  =  4^. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
.(As  used  also  in.BoliTia  and  Fern  J 

Libra  (of  10  ozs.)  =  1014  lite. 
Quintal  s=  101*44  lbs. 

25  lbs.  =  25^36  lbs. 

wines  and  spirits  =  6*70  g^Ueiafi. 
Gallon  =s=  -74  gallon. 
Vara  ='927  yard. 
Square  Vara  s='859  square  yard. 

'  The  metrical  system  of  France  is  legally  established  in  Chili,, 
but  the  old  weights  and  measures  are  in  general  use. 

China. 

The  Tael  =  10  mace  =  100  candareens  =  1000  cash  =s  5#.  9d^ 

For  money  whole  and  broken  dollars  are  generally  used* 
1000  Mexican  Dollars,  at  4«.  Sd,=s  740'taels. 

Weights  and  Measures, 

Catty  of  16  taels  or  leangs  =?:  1^  lbs. 
Picul  of  180  catties  =^  133^  lbs. 
Chik  or  Covid  =  14*1  inches. 
Chang  =  11}  feet. 
Li  or  Lys  =  1826  feet,  or  '345  mile. 


Arroba  <    . 
I  of 
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Colombia, 
Peso  or  Dollar  of  10  reals  s  4s. 

Gold  and  silver  ooinage  only. 

French  metric  ^  system  of  weights  and  measures  recognised 
and  used  by  the  Government,  the  kilogramme  of  2*2JD5  lbs.  beiog 
used  as  the  standard  weight 

The  Arroba  of  25  lbs.    \ 
„   Quintal  of  100  lbs.  >  are  in  general  use. 
,,    Carga  of  250  lbs.    j 
Colombian  Libra  :^  1*102  lbs. 
English  yard  mostly  used  for  length. 

Coita  SiML 

Dollar  =  100  centavaa  3=  4^. 
Weights  and  measures  |as  in  Argentine  Confederation  (which 
see).    French  system  contemplated. 

Denmark. 

Erona  =  100  ore  &=  U.  l^d. 
About  18  Kroner  s  £1. 
The  decimal  system  of  coinage  introduced  J.anuary  1, 1875 ; 
the  unit  being  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  old  Eigsdaler, 

*  Weights  and  Measures. 

Lod  =  227  grains  troy. 

Pound  =  1*102  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

100  Pounds  =s  about  1  cwt. 

Ship  Last  ^  2  tons. 

Tonde  of  grain  or  salt  =  3*826  bushels. 

Tonde  of  coal  =  4*7  bushels. 

Fodrs  1-029  feet 

Viertel  =s  1*7  gallons. 

Ecuador. 

Dollar  or  Piaster  =  4«. 

French,  British,  and  U.S.  money  in  circulation. 
Weights  and  measures  as  in  France  (which  see). 
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SSTPt 

Sequin  sb  5«.  4fl. 

Hastre  «■  40  paras  :k  2^^. 

Kees,  or  purse  of  500  piastres  sb  ^85  2$,  M, 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Killow  ss  '012  bushel 

Ahnud  SB  1*151  gallons. 

Oke  SB  400  drams  ss  2'83*2  lbs. 

Ghisab  as  4  dira^s  as  3  yards. 

Peddan  al  lisaoh  as  3^08  square  yards. 

Metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  introduced  1876,  but 
compulsory  only  in  public  and  government  transactions. 

IllgllQld* 

£1  of  20  shillings  (each  12  pence  or  48  farthings). 

Weights  and  Measures, 

LENGTH. 

12  Inches  ss  1  foot.^ 

3  Feet  =  1  yard. ' 

5i  Yards  =:  1  pole  or  perch. 

4  Poles  =:  1  chain. 

10  Chains  sk  1  furlong. 

8  Furlongs  ^  1  mile  of  1760  yards. 
A  Palm  3s  3  inches. 

A  Hand  =  4  inches. 
A  Cubit  as  18  inches. 
A  Pace  =  5  feet. 
A  Fathom  =  6  feet. 
A  League  as  3  miles. 

SUBICACS. 

144  Square  Inches  =  1  square  foot. 

9  Square  Feet  =s  1  square  yaid. 

30i  Square  Yards  as  1  rod,  pole,  or  perch. 

16  Poles  =  1  square  chjdn; 

2i  Square  Chains  =  1  rood. 

4  Hoods  =  1  acre. 

640  Acres  =s  1  square  mile. 
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Ekoland  '  (continued) . 

SOLID  OB  CUBIC. 

1728  Cubic  Inches  =  1  cubic  foot. 
27  Cubic  Feet  =:  1  cubic  yard. 
40  Cubic  Feet  sa  1  ton,  sMpping. 

LIQUID. 

4GiUs  =  lpint. 

2  Pints  =  1  quart. 

4  Quarts  =:  1  gallon. 

36  Gallons  ss  l  barrel. 

54  Gallons  =  1  hogshead  (ale). 

2  Hogsheads  =  1  pipe. 

2  Pipes  St  1  tun. 

DRY. 

4  Quarts  ss  1  gallon. 

2  Gallons  a:  1  peck. 

4  Packs  SB  1  bushel. 

3  Bushels  as  1  sack.  , 
12  Sacks  =s  1  chaldron. 

8  Bushels  =s  l  quarter. 

5  Quarters  sx  1  load. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

27^  Grains  =s  1  drachm. 

16  Drachms  =s  1  ounce. 

16  Ounces  =s  1  potmd  of  7000  graaas. 

8  Lbs.  =  1  stone  of  meat. 

14  Lbs.  ss  1  ordinary  stone. 

28  Lbs.  as  1  quarter. 

4  Quarters  as  1  hundredweight. 
20  Cwts,  =  1  ton, 

TROY  WEIGHT. 

24  Grains  =  1  pennyweight  (dwt.). 

20  Dwts*  =s  1  ounce. 

12  Ozs.  =s  1  pound  of  5760  grains. 
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Ftuico. 

^  A/x  -^    x:         ?•  =  1  franc  =  9'4d, 
100  Centimes  j 

6  Franc  piece  in  silver  =b  ^,  lid, 
10   ^  „         »    in  gold  =  7$,  lid. 
20     M         „    or  Napoleon  =  15».  lOci. 
The  French  metrical  system,  wiUi  slight  alterations  of  names^ 
has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  European  and  American  States. 
It  is  therefore  given  in  fiQl  below. 

The  multiples  of  the  unit  of  any  standard  are  expressed  by 
the  Ghreek  prefixes  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria;  and  the  sub- 
divisions by  the  Latin  prefixes  deci,  centi,  Tnilli. 

LENGTH. 

Millimetre  (1000th  of  a  metre)  ='039  inch. 

Centimetre  (100th  of  a  metre)  =  *393  inch. 

Decimetre  (10th  of  a  metre)  =s  3*937  inches. 

Metre  =  3280  feet. 

Decametre  (10  metres)  =  10*986  yards. 

Hectometre  (100  metres)  =  109*308  yards. 

Kilometre  (1000  metres)  =  1093-683  yards,  or*621  mile. 

Myriametre  (10,000  metres)  s  6*213  miles. 

SURFACE. 

Centiare  (a  square  metre)  =  1*196  square  yards. 
Are  (square  decametre)  =  119*608  square  yards. 
Decare  =*2471  acre. 
Hectare  =  2*4711  acres. 

CAPACITY. 

MiUilitre  =  '061  cubic  inch. 
Centilitre  ss  '610  cubic  inch. 
Decilitre  =s  6*102  cubic  inches. 

Litre  (cubic  decimetre)  s=  61*027  cubic  inches,  or  1*760  pints. 
Decalitre  =  610*270  cubic  inches,  or  2'200  gallons. 
Hectolitre  =  3*531  cubic  feet,  or  22*009  gallons. 
Kilolitre  =  35*316  cubic  feet,  or  220*096  gallons. 
MyriaHtre  =  353*165  cubic  feet,  or  2200*966  gallons. 

SOLID. 

D^cistere  =  3*531  cubic  feet. 

Stere  (cubic  metre)  =:  35*316  cubic  feet. 

Ddcastere  =  353*165  cubic  feet. 
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Fbance  {potUinued). 

WEIGHT. 

Milligramme  =  *015  grain. 

Centigramme  =s '164  gnun. 

Decigramme  =  1*543  grains. 

Oramme  =  15*432  grains. 

Decagramme  =  154*323  grains. 

Hectogramme  =  3*215  troy  ozs.,  or  3*526  ozs.  avoirdapols. 

Kilogramme  =  2*204  lbs.  avoirduxrais. 

Myriagramme  =  22*046  lbs.  avoirdopois. 

ftermaiiy. 

On  January  1, 1872,  a  law  for  the  uniformity  of  the  coinage 
of  the  Empire  was  promulgated,  and  the  French  metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  the  same  day. 

Old  Coinage, 

Thaler  of  30  groschen  =  2s.  10}^. 
Gulden  or  Florin  of  60  kreuzer  =  1*.  8J. 
Mark  current  of  Liibeck  =  \s,  3(?. 
Mark  Banco  of  Hamburg  ^  Is,  Qd. 
Keichs  Thaler  of  Bremien  =:  3«.  4(2. 

New  Coinage. 
Mark  of  100  pfennig  =  Is. 

WeigJits  and  Measures. 

The  Gramme  =  15*432  grains  troy. 
„    Kilogramme  or  2  Pfund  =  2*204  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
„    Centner  =  110  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
„    Quintal  of  2  centner  =  220  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
„    Tonne  =  2200  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
„   Liter,  Mass  =  1*76  pints. 
„    Meter,  Stab  =  3*28  feet,  or  39*37  inches. 
„    Kilometer  =  1093  yards  (nearly  5  furlongs). 
„    Hektar  =s  2*47  acres. 

„    Quadrat  or  Square  Kilometer  =  247  acres,  or  2f  square 
kilometer  to  1  square  mile. 
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Oreece. 

The  Drachma  of  100  lepta  =  8^^/. 
28  Drachmas  s  ^1. 

No  foreign  coins  a  legal  tender  since  1876,  except  those  of 
the  Latin  Leagae. 

Weights  and  Measures, 

Oke  8BS  2*80  lbs. 

Cantar  s  123*20  lbs. 

Livre  k  105  lbs. 

Baril  (wine)  =  16'd3  gallons. 

Kilo  as  '114  quarter. 

Pike  =  }  yard. 

Stremma  as  ^  acre. 

Dollar  or  Piaster  =  100  centavas  =  4«. 

Weights  and  measures  as  in  Argentine  Confederation  (which 
see). 

Old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  also  in  use.     (See  Spain) 


Piastre  =  4».  ,0^^. 
Weights  and*  measures  as  in  France. 

HollAiid. 

French  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  introduced 
in  1817 ;  the  old  names,  in  brackets,  allowed  to  be  used  for  ten 
years  from  January  1, 1870. 

The  Guilder  or  Florin  as  100  cents  =  1;.  8</« 
12  Guilders  =  ^1. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Kilogram  (Pond)  ==  2-204  lbs. 
Meter  (El)  =  3*280  feet. 

Kilometre  (Myl)  =  1093*63  yards  (nearly  5  forlongs). 
Are  (Vierkante  Roede)  s=  119*603  square  yards, or  *0247 
acre. 
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Holland  (Weights  and  Measures  continued) . 

Hektare  (Bonder)  =:  2*47  acres. 
Stere  (Wisse)  «  35*31  cubic  feet. 
Liter  (Kan)  sx  1*760  pints. 
Hektoliter  (Vat)  =s:  22009  gallons. 

Other  French  denominations  are  adopted  with  trifling  change 
of  name. 

Honduras. 

Dollar  SB  100  cents  ss  -Ls. 
Old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  in  use.    (See  Spain.) 

India. 

The  gold  Mohur,  Bengal  s=  £1  Us.  6J^. 

„  ,,       Bombay  =  £1  lOs.  lid, 

„      Rupee,        „       of  15  silver  rupees  =  ^1  Os,  2d. 

„  ,,       Madras,         „  „        =  ^1 0«.  2^/. 

Star  Pagoda  =  78.  4  Jc/. 
Madras  or  Company's  Rupee  ss  10  annas  s=  192  pice  sc 

U.  9^. 
Sicca  Rupee  =  1-^  Company's  rupee  =  Is.  lid.    ' 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  new  Indian  weight,  the  Ser  =  1  French  kilogramme 

=  2-204  lbs. 
Maund  of  40  seers,  Bengal  =  82133  lbs. 

„  „  Bombay  =:  28  lbs. 

„  „  Madras  =  25  lbs. 

Candy  =20  maunds  =  24*3  bushels. 
Tola  =  180  grains. 
Guz,  Bengal  =  1  yard. 

Italy. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  France, 
with  altered  names. 

In  the  Papal  States  the  old  Roman  Scudo  (of  10  paoli  or  100 
bajocchi)  ^  4s.  Zd.  is  still  used. 

Lira  (of  100  centisimi)  =  9-4</. ;  26  lira  =  ^'1. 
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Italy  (continued). 

Weights  and  Measures* 

Gramma  =  15*4St2  grains. 
Chilogramma  ss  2*20  lbs. 
Quintal  Metrici  s  220  lbs. 
Tonnelata  sas  2200  lbs. 
Litro,  liquid  measure  ='22  gallon. 

Metro  =  3*28  feet,  or  39'37  inches. 
Chilometro  =  1098  yards. 

Metro  Cube  )       ««  ai«     i.*    r   a 
«.  >  =  35-316  cubic  feet. 

EUara  or  Hectare  =£  2*47  acres. 

Square  Cliilo  or  Kilometre  carre  =*386  square  mile. 

Japan. 

Ichibu  (silver)  =  Is,  4^cf. 
Yen  or  Dollar  =  4«. 

The  Japanese  mint  issues  gold  coins  (10,  5,  and  2^  doUars) 
of  the  same  shape,  weight,  and  fineness  as  Mexican  dollars ; 
silver  dollars ;  and  50,  20,  and  5  cents. 

Paper  currency  of  J,  ^y  and  1  Rio  {5s.). 

Weights  and  Pleasures, 

Picul  or  Ton  =  183  lbs. 
Kin  =  160  momme  =  1^  lbs. 
Shaku  =  10  sun  =  llj  inches. 
Hi  =  36  cho  =  2i  miles. 

French  metric  system  contemplated. 

Java. 

Guilder  or  Florin*  100  centem  ss  Is.  Bd. 

Weights  and  Measures, 
The  Amsterdam  Pond  =  1*09  lbs. 
Others  as  in  Siam  (which  see). 
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V 

Lalmaa. 

10  Kandurem  =s  1  mace. 
10  Mace  =  1  taeL 

16  Tael  3ss  1  catty  =s  1^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
100  Catties  =  1  picol  =:  133^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
40  Piculs  =  1  korgum  =s  5333^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

OPIUM  WEIGHT. 

10  Hoons  ss  1  chee. 
10  Chees  =:  1  tael. 

Kezico. 

As  in  Honduras  (which  see). 

MJoroeco. 

The  Blankeel  of  24  flues  =  1^/. 

„    Ounce  bf  4  blankeels  =  S-^l, 

„    Mitkul  of  10  ounces  =  3«.  Id. 
54  Blankeels  &=  1  Spanish  dollar  =i  4«. 
Doubloon  =  £S  4«. 

Weights  and  Measures, 

The  Rotal  or  Artal  of  20  uckieh  =  1-12  lbs. 
„    Kintar  =  100  rotales  s  112  lbs. 
„    Dhra'a  =  Stomin  =  22*482  inches. 
^  „    Muhd  3s  3'810  gallons. 

„    Kula  (for  oil)  5=  22  rotal  =  3*33  gallons. 

All  other  liquids  sold  by  weight. 

Nicaragpuu 

As  in  Honduras  (which  see). 

Paraguay. 

Peso  or  Dollar  =  100  centenas  :s  4^, 

Weights  and  measures  as  in  Argentine  Confederation  (which 
see). 

Persia. 

Keran  =  1000  dinars  or  20  shahis  ==  ll^d. 
Toman  =  10  kerans  =s  9s.  S^d. 

II 
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Weights  and  MeoMurei. 

Batman  =  40  sihrs  or  640  xoiscals  =  18^  lbs. 
GoUothtin  =  3^  cepicliaB  or  6^  chemieas  =  1*809  galL 
Artata  =  8  collothim  =s  1*809  bushels. 
Zer  =  16  gerahs  =  88  inches. 
Fersakh  or  Parasang  =s  4)-  miles. 

Russian  weights  are  also  used  for  foreign  commerce. 

Pom* 

Peso  =s  10  dinero  sc=  4#. 
Sole  ss  100  centesunos  as  4«. 
Weifi^ts  and  measures  as  in  Chili.    The  French  metric  sys- 
tem is  the  legal  one,  but  is  not  in  general  use  (which  iee). 

PortogaL 

The  Milreis  of  1000  reis ss:4«.  ^d. ;  about  4^  Milreis  =  £1. 
French  metric  system  compulsory  since  1868,  but  old  weights 
and  measures  still  used. 

WeighU  and  Meamm. 

libra  or  Arratel  s  1*011  lbs. 
. .      ,  [Lisbon  s=  3'640  gallons. 
^"^^^^  lOporto  =  6*68  gaUons. 
Alqueire  sa'36  bushel. 
Moio  s  2*78  quarters. 

Russia. 

Silver  Rouble  of  100  copecks  =  2«.  lOd. 

About  7  Roubles  =  Ml. 
Paper  money  chiefly  used ;  16  roubles  specie  =  25  of  paper. 
Paper  rouble  now  =  only  2«.  Id. 

Weights  and  Measures, 

Berkowitz  =  361  lbs. 
Chetvert  =  5*77  bushels. 
Anker  ==  8*114  gallons. 
Vedro  s=  2*704  gallons. 
Ship  Last  ^  2  tons. 
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KuBBTA  (Weighti  and  Measures  continued). 

Hood  of  40  lbs.  Russian  =  36105  lbs. 

Dessiatine  ss  2*702  acres. 

Yerst  =  3500  feet,  or  5  furlongs,  12  poles,  2  feet. 

Arsbeen  =  28  incbes. 

English  Foot  (120  parts)  =  1  foot. 

San  Domingo. 

.  As  in  Spain  (wbicb  see). 

San  Salvador. 

Peso  or  Piaster  =  8  reales  =  4^.  3^. 
Dollar  =  100  centavas  =  4^. 
Weights  and  measures  as  in  Argentine  Confederation  and 
U.S.  (which  see). 

Siam. 
The  Tical  or  Bat  =  12,800  cowries  =  2s.  ^. 
Spanish  Dollar  (8  dollars  to  5  ticals)  =  4^.  2J. 

Weights  and  Measures, 

Picul  =  133^  lbs. 

Catty  =£  16  taels  =  1|  lb. 

Chang  sx  4  yards. 

Spain. 

Hard  Dollar  =  4js.  2d. 

Beal  =  100  centimes  =  2'4J. 

Peseta  s=  4  reales  =  9*6(2. 

Escudo  =  10  reales  =  2s. 

100  Beales  =  £1. 

25  Peseta  =  £1. 

10  Escndos  ss  £1. 
French  metric  system  introduced  1859,  with  slight  change  of 
names. 

The  old  weights  and  measures  are  stOl  largely  used. 

Quintal  s  101*4  lbs. 

Libra  s  1*014  lbs. 

.      ,      (for  wine  =  8*588  gallons. 
^  *  I  „  oil     =2  2*78 

Fanega  ss  1*550  bushels. 
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Straits  Settlements. 

1  Dollar  =:  4«.  Sd. 

16  Tahils  =  1  catty  =  Ij  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
100  Catties  =  1  picul  =  133  J  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

3  Piculs  =  1  bahra  =  400  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
40  Piculs  =  1  koyan  =  5333  J  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

•  OPIUM  WEIGHT. 

10  Tees  =  1  boon. 
10  Hoons  s=  1  cbee. 
10  Chees  =  1  tabiL 

Sweden  and  Korway. 

Swedisb  Kiksdaler  =  100  ore  ===  Is.  l^d. 
Norwegian  Krone  =  100  ore  =  4«.  6d. 

French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  introduced 
from  January  1,  1878.     . 

Old  Weights  and  Measures, 

Swedish  Skalpund  =  100  ort  =  '937  lb. 
Norwegian  Pund  =  128  kvintin  =  1*1  lbs. 
Swedish  Fot  =  12  turn  =  1169  inches. 
Norwegian  Fod  =  12  tommer  =  12*02  inches. 
Swedish  Kanna  =  100  kubiktum  =  4*6  pints. 
Norwegian  Kande  =  2  pOd  =  3*3  pints. 
Swedish  Mil  =  360  ref  =  6*64  miles. 
Norwegian  Mil  =  2000  rode  =  7  miles. 

Switzerland. 

Franc  =  10  batzen  =  100  rappen  or  centimes  =  9*4</. 

Weights  and  Measures, 
Centner  =  50  kilogrammes  =  100  pfund  =  110  lbs. 
Arpent  =  f  acre. 
The  French  metric  system  has  been  generally  adopted,  but 
the  i  lb.  and  i  lb.,  instead  of  the  division  of  the  pound  into 
grammes,  is  more  often  used. 
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Turkey. 

Turkish  Lira  or  gold  Medjidie  =  18«.  0*64^. 
1  Purse  =  5  Turkish  lira. 
Piastre,  gold,  official,  100  to  lira  =:  2*16/i. 
Bechlik,  105  to  lira  =  2*06^. 
140  copper  Piastres  =  1  lira. 
114  caime  (paper)  Piastres  =  1  lira. 
110-77  Piastres  =  £1. 
Roumanian  Lei  and  Bani  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  franc 
and  centime  of  France. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  Oke  =  400  drams  =  2-83  lbs. 
Almud  (wet)  =  1'151  gallons. 
Killow  =-912  bushel. 
Cantar  or  Kintal  ^  44  okes  =  125  lbs. 
Andaze  (cloth)  =  27  inches. 
Archin  (land)  =  80  inches. 
„     Donum  =  40  square  paces. 

United  States. 
Dollar  =  100  cents  =  -is. 
Gold  Eagle  =  10  dollars  =  £2  Ss.  G(L 
By  Act  of  Congress,  1873,  for  imports  and  contracts,  4  dol. 
86  c.  f>im.=  ^l. 

Weights  and  measures  as  in  Canada  (Dominion  of),  which 
see.  / 

TJrng^y. 
Dollar  =  100  centenas  =  4*. 
Weights  and  measures  as  in  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
also  as  in  Brazil  (which  see). 

Venezuela. 

Venezolano  of  100  centavas  =  4«. 
As  in  Colombia  (which  see). 

West  Indies. 

Dollar  =  100  cents  =  4*.  2d. 
Doubloon  =  64«. 
Weights  and  measures  generally  as  in  Great  Britain  (which 
see). 


loxdoh: 
aoBfloii  mo  Boire,  PRisTKRts,  paxobas  boas,  tuw. 
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